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TRANSAOTTOlSrS 



Indiana Horticultural Society 



FOR THE YEAR 1889, 



Proceedings of the Twenty-Ninth Annual Session, 



Indianapolis. December 3, 4 and 5. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUMMER MEETING HELD AT MITCHELL, 
AND THE STATE FAIR MEETING, TOGETHER WITH RE- 
PORTS FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES, VICE-PRESI- 
DENTS' REPORTS, PAPERS. RECOM- 
MENDED FRUIT LIST BY 
COUNTIES, ETC. 



By C. M. HOBBS, Secretary. 



IMDIANACOLIS: 
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OFFICERS 



INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 



FOR THE YEAR 1800. 



Freeideot — Jos. C. Ratliff, Kiclimotid. 

Vice President First District — Joseph A, Burton, Mitchell. 

Vice President Second District — Dr. C. C. Cornett, Madisoii. 

Vice President Third District — W, A. Workman, Green- 
castle. 

Vice President Fourth District — Jesse C. titevens, Center- 
ville. 

Vice President Fiith District— G. W. Grant, Pulaski. 

Vice President Sixth District—l. D. G. Nelson, Ft. Wayne. 

Secretary — 0. M. Hobhs, Bridgeport. 

Treasurer — Daniel Cox, Cartersburg. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. J. W. Billingsly, Indianapolis. 
L. B. Custer, Loganaport. 
Professor J. Troop, Lafayette. 
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VICE PRESIDENTS 



Counties Composing Their Respective Fruit Districts. 



First Districi. — Joseph A. Burton, Viue PreBident. Craw- 
ford, Daviess, Dubois, GibsOD, Green, Knox, Lawrence, Mar^ 
tin. Orange, Perry, Pike, Poaey, Spencer, Sullivan, Vander- 
burgh and Warrick. 

Second District. — Dr. C. C. Cornett, Vice President. Bar- 
tholomew, Brown, Clark, Dearborn, Decatur, Floyd, Frankli 
Harrison, Jackson, Jefferson, Jennings, Ohio, Ripley, Scott, 
Switzerland and Washington. 

Third District. — W. A. Workman, Vice President. Boone, 
Clay, Clinton, Fonntain, Hendricks, Monroe, Montgomery, 
Morgan, Owen, Parke, Putnam, Tippecanoe, Vermillion, Vigo 
and Warren. 

Fourth District. — J. O. Stevens, Vice President. Black- 
ford, Delaware, Fayette, Grant, Hancock, Hamilton, Henry, 
Howard, Jay, Johnson, Madison, Marion, Randolph, Bush, 
Shelby, Tipton, Union and Wayne. 

Fifth DisTHicr. — Q. W. Grant, Vice President. Benton, 
Cass, Carroll, Fulton, Jasper, Laporte, Marshall, Newton, Por- 
ter, Pulaski, Starke, St. Joseph and White. 

Sixth District. — I. D. G. Nelson, Vice President, Adams, 
Allen, Dekalb, Elkhart, Huntington, Kosciusko, Lagrange, 
Miami, Noble, Steuben, Wabash, Wells and Whitley. 
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CONSTITUTION 
INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



1. This Society shall be knowu as the "Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society." 

2. Its officers shall eonsiat of a President, six Vice Presi- 
dents (who shall bo elected one from each Fruit District, and 
by virtue of their election, members without fee for the time 
for which they are chosen), Secretary, Treasurer, and Exe- 
cutive Committee of three. 

3. The President shall preside at and conduct all meetings 
of the Society, and in his absence the Vice Preaidents, in their 
order, shall perform the same duties. 

4. The Secretary shall record all the doings of the Society, 
collate and prepare all communications, etc., for the public 
press, and pay over all money received from members, or 
otherwise, to the Treasurer, on his receipt; shall receive and 
answer all comraunicationB addressed to the Society ; establish 
and maintain correspondence with all local, county, district 
and State Horticultural Societies, and secure by exchange 
their transactioDS, as far as possible, to aid the President, as an 
executive officer, in the dispatch ot business relating to the 
meetings of the Society; preparing and publishing circulars 
and notices of horticultural and similar meetings of general 
interest, and report to the annual meeting of the Society an 
abstract of the matter that has come into his possession, which, 
with its approval, shall become part of the transactions for the 
present year. 

5. The Treasurer shall collect and hold all tunds of the 
Society, and pay out the same only on the order of the Secre' 
tary, coanteraigDed by the President. 
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6. The officers shall he elected separately and anaaally, hy 
a ballot vote, and hold their office ttntil their BoccesBorB are 
elected. 

7. The object of the Society being to collect, condenee and 
collate Information relative to all varieties of fruits, and dis- 
pense the same among the people, every member, except the 
Vice PreBidents, shall pay into the treasury one dollar a year 
for the purpose of publiahing and other expenses : Provided, 
That memberfl of local Horticultural societies may become 
members by paying into the treaaury, through their respective 
local organizations, the sum of fifty cents each. Any person 
interested in horticulture may become a member by forward- 
ing to the Treasurer or Secretary the fee of membership. 

8. Every member shall be entitled to a copy of the trans- 
actions of the Society as often as the same shall be published. 

9. The President, Secretary and Executive Committee may 
call a meeting of the Society at any time and place they may 
consider advisable, by a notice of thirty days in the public 
press. 

10. It shall be the duty of each Vice President to make an 
annnal report to the Society upon the fruit crop in his respect- 
ive district, together with such recommendations and sugges- 
tions aa may seem best for the interests and advancements of 
horticultural knowledge within said district, which shall be, by 
the Secretary, published in the transactions of the Society for 
the year in which such reports are made. 

11. This Society shall hold ita annual sessions on the first 
Tuesday in December in each year, and at such place as the 
Society ahall designate at ite previous meeting. It ahall be the 
duty of the Executive Committee to procure rooms and make 
all necessary arrangements for the meetings of the Society, to 
make out a programme of business for each meeting, and attend 
to such other duties aa the Society may from time to time direct. 

12. The officera of tbia Society ahall constitute a Board of 
Horticulture, five of whom ahall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, the officers of the Society to be officers 
of the board, said board to meet immediately on the adjourn- 
ment of the Society and afterward on their own adjournment. 
It shall be the duty of the Board of Horticulture to collect hor- 
ticultural information, and they ahall be authorized to employ 
an agent or agents to visit different portions of our State or 
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ac^oiniag States to collect iDformatioa of general interest, and 
sball be authorized to draw on the treasarer for mone; to pay 
the expenses of said agent or agents, when there is money in 
the treasury not otherwise needed, and said hoard shall make 
fall and acunrate reports of their proceedings, with all horticnl- 
tural information collected, to the regular "meeting of the So- 
ciety. 

13. By-laws and alterations in the constitution, for the pur- 
pose of governing further wants of the Society, may be enacted 
by a majority of the members present at any regular session. 



MEMBERSHIP. 



HONOBABY HB11BEK8. 

J. M. Smith Green Bay, Wis. 

H. E. Van Beeman Washington, D. C. 

T. J. Burrill Champaign, 111. 

N. Ohraer Dayton, Ohio. 

I. D. G. Nelson Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

R. T. Brown Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. 0. Teas Carthage, Mo. ' 

*Z. 8. Ragan Independence, Mo. 

Dr. Allen Furnas El Modena, Cal. 

Dr. A. F. White Santa Rosa, Oal. 

F. I. Mann Oilman, 111. 



LIFE MBMBEB8. 

E. y. Teas Dunrieth, 

Joseph 0. Ratliff...". Richmond. 

C. M. Hobbs Bridgeport. 

Joe A. Burton Mitchell. 

Andrew T. Skanklin Wild Cat. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS. 

G. W. MelDtoflh Rego. 

. L. B. Custer Loganaport. 

E. M. Lockbart Waterloo. 

J. W. Ragan-. Fillmore. 

James Sanders Westfield. 

Homer T. Frost EdiDbarg. 

W, A. Workman GreeneaBtle. 

A. GlanD (Jolumbus, 

J. H. Parka Bourbon. 

W. C. Beanett Scotland. 

R. I). HendereoD Pleasantville. 

M. B. Sturgus St. Lohib, Mo. 

W. 0. Reed Vincenaes, 

H. M. Simpson ....Vineennes. 

John Fullhart Mancie. 

Daniel W. Ronk New Rosa. 

Rev. F, R.Holland Hope. 

Prof. J. Troop Lafayette. 

H. L. Gaiaer Seymour. 

Dr. Chas, C. Cornett Madison. 

W. H. Ragan Greencaatle. 

J. S. VanVleet Franklin. 

John Bird Kayeville. 

T. S. Teas Spiceland. 

M. Elliott Waraaw. 

Epb Hodgee Paragon. 

Will E. Stacy Lyona. 

W. H. Rice Bainbridge. 

A. C. Hill Lizton. 

0. C. Sterling Camden. 



LOCAL SOCIETY MEMBERS. 



WAYNE COUNTY SOCIBTY. 

C. W. King Richmond. 

leham Sedgwick ^Richmond. 

Geo. H. Lewis Chester. 
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Jesae C. Stevens Centerville. 

Daoiel Balla Richmond. 

Jacob D. Hampton :....CbeBter. 

Mies Mary Parr; Richmond. 

"Walter S. Ratliff. Richmond. 

MARION COUHTY BOOIBTY. 

J.J. W. Biliingsly Indianapolis. 

E. A. Bikhofl'. Indianapolis. 

Franklin Taylor Indianapolis. 

J. G. Kingsbury Indianapolis. 

Fielding Beeler Indianapolis. 

Benjamin Tyner Indianapolis, 

Jesse "Wright Indianapolii 

£. S. Pope Indianapolis. 

W. B. Flick Indianapolii 

Peter Rabb Indianapolis. 

A. F. Denny Indianapoli 

T. C. Barnnm Indianapoli 

J. H. Vajen Indianapolis. 

0. A. Howland Howland. 

E. J. Howland Howland. 

J. J. Millhouse Valley Mills. 

A. M. Patton Howland, 

W. K. Rose Southport. 

Sylvester Johnson Irvington, 

J. C. Apple Oaklandon. 

Nathan Harvey Bloomingdale. 

William Mustard Broad Ripple. 

MONROE COONTY SOCIETY. 

A. Ketch um Clear Creek. 

1. Milt Rodgers Bloomington 

Benj. Dunn Bloomington, 

Geo. P. Campbell Bloomington, 

W. H. Neeld Bloomington. 

■Job. S. Dinsmore Bloomington. 

Wm. M. Bunger Bloomington. 

Fred Fess Bloomington. 
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HBNDRICKB OODNTT SOCIBTT. 

James Little Cartersburg. 

M. W. Frazier Danville. 

B. H. Carter Clayton. 

Wm. Leitzman Clayton. 

Daniel Cox Cartersburg. 

HANCOCK COUNTY BOCIBTY. 

J. K. Henby Qreenfield. 

W. B. Walker Greenfield. 

L. Tyner Greenfield. 

Marion Steele Greenfield. 

J. F. Coffin Westland. 

FLOYD COUNTY 800I21Y. 

James P. Applegate Kew Albany. 

Jonathan Beard New Albany. 

Shelby Lidikay Edwardsville. 

Matthias Schlgerter fidwardsville. 

Martin Y. Hanger Edwardsville. 

L. Yenowine Bdwardaville, . 

DELAWABB COUNTY SOCIEIY. 

Granville Cowing Muncie. 

LAWRBNCB COUNTY BOCIBTY. 

Dr. B. 8. Mclntire Mitchell. 

E. W. IJainey Harrodsbarg. 

Morgan Kcane Mitchell. 

Wm. Tnrley River Vale. 

GRANT COUNTY SOCIBTY. 

Snead Thomas Marion. 

ORAHQE COUNTY SOCIBTY. 

W. F. Sears Orleans. 

EANDOLPH COUNTY BOCIBTY. 

D. B. Hoffman.,,.. Winchester. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 

Agricultural and Horticultural Rooms 

STATE HOUSE 

December 3d, 4th and 5th, 1889. 



Tdksdat, a. If. 

Od accoant of the removal of the Preaident, Dr. Allen Far- 
oaa, to California, Vice President Jos. A. Barton, of Mitchell, 
took the chair and called the meeting to order at 10:30 a. u. 

The Secretary submitted hia annual report, aa foUowa : 

THE SECRETARY'S FINANC[AL REPORT FOR 1889. 



Postage $13 S4 

Piintiog. 24 2fi 

HiMellaneooB 21 05 

Biprewige ^ 720 

$66 04 

SftluT 250 00 

Total $316 04 



\i on acooDDt of office ezpenies $66 04 

!d on MCODQt of MUrj 260 00 

Total $318 04 

WASRAKTS DSAWN OK TBE TBBASUBEB. 

Jaa. 4 IS89, J. W. Carter, ihort-htiid leportlng $20 00 

Haj 24, 1889, S. Jobason on account of frnit exhibit .... 18 45 

Haj 24, 1889, K H. Bobbins, repordng summer meeting;. . . 16 00 

Mftj 24, 18S9, Wm. B. Burford, printing annual report ... 105 90 

Ha7 24, 1889, a H. Hobbs, aalary 1888 and part of 1889 . . 800 00 
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M»j 24, 1889, Dui*l Cox, eipantu m treHUNT |S OO 

Aug. 13, 1889, S, Webster, espeoaea atlendlog inminer meeting • TO 
Aug. 13, 1889, Theo. F. Lougenecker, ezpenBes attendiDg iDin- 

mer meeting 12 flO 

Aag. 13, 1839, Alien Furntu, expenses as Preeideut 1888 and 

1889 20 00 

Aug. 13, 1889, C. M. Hoblw, part of salary 60 00 

Oct. 30, 1889, 0. M. Hobbs, office expenses 66 04 

Oct. 80, 1889, C. M. Hobbs, remainder of salary 150 00 

Total $766 69 

C. M. HOBBS, 



EEPOBT OF TBEASUEEE. 
To lie Indiana Hortieulturtd sSoeiely ; 



Prom Dec. 6, 1888, to Oct SI, 1889— 

Cash on hand $12 60 

Received of Stale Audilor 1,400 00 

Membership fee 66 00 

Total $1,478 50 



From Dec. 6, 1888, lo Oct. 31, 1889— 
Paid on orders from Nob. I to 12 766 69 

Balance $711 81 

DANIEL COX, 

Dr. Cha8. C. Oornett, Jas. C. Ratliff and W. A. Workman, 
were appointed a committee to whom wa8 referred the Secre- 
tary's and Treasurer's reports. 

On motion, Prof. J. Troop, of Purdue University, was ap- 
pointed ae expert judge on fruit display. 

J. C. Ratliff. There is eonBiderable California fruit on onr 
exhibition tables. We have with na at this time Prof. White, 
from that State; I would like that he be added to that commit- 
tee ae an act of courtesy. I therefore make a motion to that 
effect. 

Carried. 

Prof. White being formally introduced to the Society, said: 
"I am exceedingly hoarse, having taken cold recently, and can 
not talk aa X would deaire. But I want to suggest to you this, 
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when you get Into the dtsouBBioQ o/ the ftpeolalt; of the vine, 
or of the &g, the nectarine or apricot, or some one of the great 
number of fruits we raise in abundance there, I will take part 
in the diecusBioa. I might throw some light on the insect pest 
which we have there in abundance. We have been warring 
against them for twenty-five yeare, and we are beginning to 
see daylight ahead, and ere lon^ we shall conquer all the in- 
sect pests. I wish to give you some facts, which may be of 
some benefit to you when yon come to examine your fruit and 
trees. Oar efforts have been attended with much success, and 
I am only sorry that Prof. Eiley is not here to make remarks 
upon our success. I refer to the cottony bush scale bug. It is 
one of the most destructive pests we have. We think we have 
at last discovered a mode by which we can ezterminate it from 
our orchards. Then we have the red scale, aud have succeeded 
in destroying them. We have also the San Jose scale, and 
what you have here in your orchards. We have discovered 
a remedy for the woolly aphis, and with the same remedy we 
kill the San Jose scale. I would like to tell you something 
about these pests, because I do not want to make remarks to 
hear my voice, but to give you substantial information that will 
be of benefit to you. If you have such information as will be 
helpful to us I am sure we shall be glad to have you give it to 
us. Then we have the wine question, the insects and the dis- 
eases affecting the vine, and we have a variety of them. I can 
tell yon something that would astonish you. I would like to 
talk with you when you are discussing the subject of wiae or 
the vine. I do not want to be understood now as against the 
use of wine, or in any way sensitive to this question. But the 
great question on the Pacific coast is how to get rid of those 
pernicious insects and other diseases of the vine. There are 
some things shrouded in darkness in this matter, but we will 
be glad to help you all we can. We have many other interests 
that are gradually assuming importance in our country, inviting 
us to be up and doing. We are having interesting discussions, 
gathering facts in regard to mode of culture, diseases of fruits, 
and many things-of a practical nature. Some ten years ago 
gentlemen woald come to California from the Eastern States, 
remain five or six years and then return home; they would 
publish various and conflicting statements that would not be 
understood in this country. These gentlemen were not design- 
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ing to iujdre Oaliforaia, bat their statements were the reeult of 
igDorance. We have a great variety of climate, and many very- 
desirable places to live, and some that are not so desirable. I 
would tike to address you at any time the Society may see 
proper ou this subject." 

J. C Ratliff. These remarks have been intereBting to all of 
UB no doubt. lam at this time reminded that we have another 
gentleman with ua, Mr. Mann, a delegate from the lUinoiH So- 
ciety whOi no doubt, could interest us in a few remarks. 

F. I. Mann, Gilman, III. I am not here to m&ke a speech, 
but come merely as a delegate to the Indiana Ilorticultural So- 
ciety. I do not know that I have anything of special impor- 
tance to say. We feel, in Illinois, that we have many things 
yet to learn. We meet and discuss the various topics pertain- 
ing to horticultare ; we have insects to contend with as well as 
California ; but I want to say that we have the codling moth 
on the run as well as several other insects. 

Pres. J. A. Burton, Mitchell. If Professor White can tell us 
what to do with the woolly aphis which works on the roots of 
trees, we will be under obligations to him. I have had some 
trouble in this way and would be well repaid for coming here 
if I could learn what to do for it. I have a small orchard, 
some over a thousand trees, and I notice that this pest has been . 
working on the roots of some of them to their injury. I would 
like to have a remedy. 

E. J. Howland, Mr. Carter and E. Albertson were appointed 
a committee on Final Hesolutions. 

On motion of W. A. Workman, the following were ap- 
pointed a committee to devise a better method of arranging 
the fruit display at the State Fair: J. A. Burton, J. C. Rat- 
liff, E. J. llowland, W. A. Workman and C. M. Hobbs. 

Adjourned to 1:30 p. M. 

Afternoon Session. 

1:30 o'clock. 

The Society convened at the appointed hour, with acting 
President Burton in the chair. 

The President's annual address from President Dr. Allen 
Furnas, of El Modence, California, was read by Secretary 
Hobbs : 
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El Moden^ Cal., Not. 26, 8189. 
FtlloK Member» of the Indiana HorticuUiiral Soeitly .- 

At this remote digtauce from you, aod having severed mj citJEenihip froiii 
IndiaiiB, it maj appear imperlinent that I shoDld preeume upon an; official rela- 
tion! to your body, bot I hope you will hear my last official message, which, I 
promice yon, sfaall be very brief. 

Bo far lu I am able to jadge, our society is enjoying as bright prcspeclH for the 
future afl ever it did, and I anticipate mach good yet to be done by it. I believe 
Indiana is just beginning to learn how to go about her horticultural work. It will 
improve by past experience and prone off and shorlen in, in aome directiona, and 
widen its tabors in others. While the apple grower has had much to discourage 
him in the past, I have an abiding faith thai varieties are alreadr discovered, and 
that others, through your labors and investigalion*, will be discovered that will 
make apple growing in Indiana a reliable business. In this connection I want to 
call your attention to the increasing reputation and growing demand for the Grimes 
Golden Pippin. I have carefnlly watched this variety for over twenty years, and 
all this time its popularity has been on ihe incresse, and now wb^re it is bf st known 
it is moat appreciated and called for. Olher varielies are coming to the front while 
experience, sad experience, too, has taught us that some of the older varieties mn)>t 
be abandoned, at least so far as profit ia concerned. 

Much as has been said abont pear blight, and much as I have lost by blight, 
yet what trees have borne have been more remunerative than the apple. 

The plnmn ever promised so well as now. It would seem that it is going to 
be a reliable crop, and most of this hope Is inspired by the Chicasaw family. 

Without enumerating all classes, 1 wish to say a word about gmalt fruits. In- 
diana can, and shonld,grow as good and as large crops of strawberries as any Ktate 
in the Union, But iniide the Stale, as a whole, it is the worst market in the Union. 
By this remark I mean the fruit grower has the least control of the market. I 
wonld recommend a fruit growers' union, which shall labor to the end that steadier 
and better prices be obtained. I find where I am now, eepecially in the larger 
cities, that the markets are much more under the control of the producer than in 
the Eastern Slatts. To bring sbontthis desirable state of affairs, let more thorough 
organization be effected all over the State. I would like to hear of one or more 
horticntlural societies in every county of the State. 

Don't forget the florists; extend to them the right hand of fellowship. B«cog- 
nising the fact that Hoosiers understand their own business best, I forbear further 
suggestions. With best wishes for your success, I am, truly yours, 

A.' FuRVAs, 

The address was referred to the following committee for 
GOnsideratioD ; Dr. Charles C. Cornett, W. A. Workman and 
S. H. Frazier. 

Professor J. Troop, Superintendent of the Experiment Sta- 
tions, submitted the following report: 
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16 
REPORTS FROM EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 



The following report eomprisft a btiet account of the work dcoe, horticul- 
urally, daring the past year at the Eiperimenl Station, and also the substance of 
Imports from the maoagen of the eub-itatione: 

But few additiooB have been made to the list of orohard fruits duHog the past 
year. Our object has been not to purchase any more trees, as the remaining 
apace will all be needed for future planting as trees are sent in tor trial. The Hat 
of small fruita has been somewhat extended by numerous new varieties which 
have been sent in for leeting. 

While the growth of all these plants has been good, the season as a whole has 
not been favorable for the production of fruit, owing to the heavy frosts of last 
May, which destroyed most of the young fruit. Apples, pears and cherries pro- 
duced no fruit whatever; but very few plums; grapes were nearly all killed, as 
was the case with early strawberries. Raspberries and blackberries were a full 

Of orchard fruits we now have growing 90 varieties of apple*, 86 varieties of 
pears, 30 varieties of cherries, 30 varieties of ploras, two varieties of peaches, two 
varieties of apricots, three varieties of quinces, A portion of these have been 
growing for four years, and another year will doubtless bcftin to give some results. 

In my report last year I stated that in my opinion the Robinson plum would 
do to recommend for general cultivation. This was based on the results of a single 
year's trial ; but after another year'd experience I am not bo confident about it. It 
is a good bearer, bot for canning purposes it fails far below our ideal of what a 
plom ought to be, it being very astringent. As far as Ha being cnrculio proof is 
concerned, I may say that onr entire crop was destroyed this year. Marianna 
makes a beautiful, stocky tree, but unless it proves more proliSc than it has done 
Ihos far it is not worth the room it occupies unless it be (o bad with some other 

Of small fruits we now have thirty varieties of grapes, live varieties of goose- 
berries, thirteen varieties of currants, fourteen varieties of blackberries, twenty- 
five varieties of raspberries, and ninety-seven varieties of strawberries. 

The following is a list of those varieties that we consider of more or less value, 
depending somewhat on the soil and cultivation : 

QRAPB8. — Beauty, Brighton, Concord, Early Victor, Eaton, Elvira, Empire 
State, P. B. Hays, Improved Delaware, Jefferson, Jessica, Jewel, Martha Moore's 
Early, Mary's Favorite, Meyer, Nectar, Niagara, Poughkeepsie Red, Ulster, Ver- 
gennes. Wilder, Woodruff Red, Worden. 

GoosEBKRKiEa.— Early Orange, Downing, Honghton, Industry, Mountain. 

CCBBANTH.— Cherry, Crandall, Red Dutch, White Dutch, Fay, Lee'a Prolific, 
Wilder. 

Black BEBKIES, — Ancient Briton, Krie, Lucretia, Minnewaski, Snyder, Tay- 
lor, Wallace. 

RABPBEBBtEe. — Acme, Ada, Brandy wine, Cuthbert, Hitbom Hopkins, Nemeha, 
Bancocas, Reliance, Shaffer, Turner and Tyler. 

Stkawberstis. — Belle of LaCrosae, Bickle, Bidwell, Black Defiance, Bombay, 
Bubach's No. 5, Bubach's No. 24, Bubach's No. 132, Captain Jack, Carmichael, 
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Oltra, Clingto, Cloud, Cohsniic, Cornelia, Cokell's Early, Cowing, Crawford, Cr*t- 
Mnt, Cumberluid, Diiaj, Daoiel Boooe, Downing, Duller, Eahance, Eureka, 
Gandf, Gold, Qrteo Prolific, Gtendale, Gypsie, HaverUnd, Hendereon, Indiana, 
Itasca, Jersey Queen, Jeuie, Kentacby, Lady Rask, Logan, Longfellow, liower, 
Mancheaier, May King, Miami, Moatnonth, Mrs. Cleveland, Neptune, Nobes, Ohio, 
Ohio Centeonial, Park Beauty, Pearl, Photo, Pioneer, Presidenl Lincoln, Sharp- 
leet, Sdcker State, Summit, Wabaah, Warfield, Warren, Windsor Chief, Woodruff 
No. 1, Woodruff No, 2. 

The following lUt has not come up to the standard, on our gronnds, and there- 
fore can not be recommended for general cultivation : 

Blackbebbies.— Crystal While, Early Ouster, Early Harvest, Wilson, Jr. 

Rabpberries. — Arnold's Hybrid, Crimson Beauty, Golden Queen, Hansell, 
Marlboro. 

STHA.WBCRaiE8. — AlUotic, Bancroft, Belle Bordelai?, BonaOsa, Bart (iame as 
Captain Jack), Cinderalls, Connecticut Queen, Couutess, Dewey, Early Canada, 
Emerald, GarrelKon, Great A merican, Jewell, Jumbo (same b« Cumberland), Mar- 
vin, Old Iron Clad, Ontario- (same aa Sharpless), Parry, Pineapple (same as Bo- 
nanza), Prince of Berries, Royal Hanlhoia, Vineland, Wilson. 

Following is a list of varieties most commonly grown in the localities where 
the sab-stations are located, as reported by mannf^ers. Those which appear first in 
the list bare been reported from the greatest number of places: 

Afple& — Ben Davis, Wine Sap, Rome Beauty, Bambo, Smith's Cider, Maid- 
en's Blush, Red Astrachau, Roman Stem, Baldwin, Northern Spy, Grimes' Golden, 
Vandivere, Rawles' Jennet, Yellow Belleflower, Esrly Harvest, Si. Lawrence, Bed 
June, Stark, R. L Greening, Twenty Ounce, King, Autnmn Strawberry, Black 
Sweet, Lawver, English Hagloe, Fall Wine, Willow Twig, While Pippin. 

Peaks.- -Bart lett, Flemish Beauty, Seckle, DucbesB, Louise Bonne, Early 
Catherine, Kiefer, Mt. Vernon, Tyson, Hoenshenck, Sheldon. 

Plchs. — Wild Goose, Robiuson, Lombard, Washington, Golden Beauty, Coe's 
Golden Drop, Miner, Jefieison, Green Gage, Frunus Simoni. 

CHEBRIBe. — Early Richmond, Early May, Montmorency, Morrello, Dye House, 
OlivetL 

Grapes.— Concord, Worden, Niagara, Moore's Early, Ives, Hartford, Isabella, 
Duchess, PockHnjtton,. 

Cdebahtb.— Fay, Red Dutch, White Dutch, Wilder. 

GooeBBEBRiBB. — Downing, Mountain, Houghton, Smith. 

B1.ACKBEERIES.— Snyder, Taylor, Kittatinny, Lawton, Ancient Brilton, Wil- 
son, Jr. 

Rabfbkrkiis.— Giegg, Turner, Cuihbert, Soughegan, Mammoth Cluster, Tyler, 
Thwack, Marlboro, Miami, Shafier, Ohio, Doolittle, Nemaha. 

Strawberries. — Crescent, Cumberland, Haverland, Bnbach, Warfield, Jenie, 
Gandy, Ittuca, Manchester, Captain Jock, Sharpless, Green Prolific, Logan, Photn, 
Norman, Cloud, Monmonlh, Jersey Queen, Downing. 



These reporle, though differing somewhat from the usual form, give some in- 
tereiting information as to the varieties moat extensively grown in each locality, 
as well as the comparative yield and prices of (he different kinds of frnit for the 
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L. B. Caster, LogarupoTt, reports u follows; 

The orchird treee have been mostlj fartiUhed b; agents, and are composed of 
a great number of varietie*. Fruits are not uteuHiTel; grown for market. Usu- 
ally there are enough apples grown to supply the home market and some to ship. 
As to berrie«, they are not grown very eitensiTely. I suppose that fully three- 
fourths of Ihe berries consumed here are bronght from other points. As to varie- 
ties mostly grown Ibty are: 

Apples. — Early Harvest, Bed Astrachan, R;d June, Maiden's Bluih, Rambo, 
Baldwin, Ben Davis, Grime's Golden, Rawles' Jennet, Roman Stem, Rome Beanty, 
Smith's ader, Norlhrm Spy, Wine Sap, Willow Twig, Yellow Bellfiower, Vande- 

Peabb.— Bartktt, Flemish Beauty, Seckle. 

Cbbbkies. — £arly Richmond. 

Qbapes. — Concord, Clinton, Ivee, Worden, Delaware. 

Blagrbbrries. — Snyder, Kittalinny. 

RASPBEBB1R8.— Gre(^, Mammoth, Clnsler, Doolittle, Turner. 

Stb^wbebbtes. — Crescrnt, Captain Jack, Sharpelees, Green ProUlic. 



The Russian apple trees on my grounds are doing moderately well. Moregi 
proved too tender to continue its cnllivation and was discarded. 

The Betsemianka and Sipriganka pear trees continue very hard; and made a 
good growth this season. 

Pluxs. — Robinson, Di Soto, Golden Beinty and Pcunus Simani are growing 
rapidly. The three former fmiled the past season. The Prunus Simoni are full 
of fruit buds for next year. 

The cnrculio got their work in on the plums. The Robinaon was full. The 
De Soto and Golden Beauty were full, but the fruit of the latter la not worthy of 
(he name. 1 do not know of what use we have for them. 

Chebry.— The Braeseler Brauu and George Glau each made a good growth. 
They seem to be very hardy, although one of the B. B. died at the end of the 
growing season, after making a fair growth. 

The Ulster grape ia a very slow grower ; has not fruited. 

Lucretia dewberry ia ■ poor grower. It ripened a (ew berries of good size 
and eicellent quality. 

Gainor blackberry made a fair growth. 

RAePBEBRiEB.— Golden Queen it a poor bearer; berries soft, of good quality. 

Reliance, fair bearer. 

Ohio, much like Doolittle. 

Brandywine, tender, fair bearer. 

Carman made a fair growth. 

GooeSBEBRT. — Downing bore full; berries fine; no mildew. 

Currants. — White Dutch, trnit small ; poor bearer. 

Black Naples, poor quality. 

Hoore'a Bubj and Lee's Prolific each made a good growth. 
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STBAWBESBiBB.-^arMTQiiMn, goodgrovar; ihrbAarer; poor qua) Itj. 

Atlantic, poor groirer; sh; b«sT«r; poor qaalltr. 

NDrman, poor grower. 

Pboto, modernta grower. 

LogftD, poor grower. 

On account of late spring frost the three Utter r&rieties did not bear. 

J. Beard, New Albanj, report* as follows: 

Nearlj everything at the 3iatioa here is doing well. The Russian apples hare 
all mode a fair growth. 

No*. 378 and 161 are very vigorous. No. 161 fruited this year; ripened the 
latter part of Anguat. Fruit medium aiie, a. Uttle rounder than Maiden's Bliish, 
reeembliog it very mach in colc[r. Quality fair, 

TLUMB *ND PBABS ALL DOING WELL. 

PrDDus Simoni moderately vigoroui; growth erect; needs cutting back an- 
nually. 

Weaver, moderately vigorous. 

DeSjto, vigorous ; bloomed but «et no fruit. 

Robinson, loaded do«n with fruit; badi/ affected by curculio; fruit rather 
bitter; inferior lo Wild Goose. 

Lombard, very vigorous. 

Washington, a vigorous, upright grower. 

The Satanma sent me last spring made a remarkable growth. Some branches 
' are four feet long, ft is a beautiful tree. The bark ii a reddish cast. The leaves 
resemble the peach. If it proves hardy here it will be a valuable acquisition to 
our list of plums 

Burbank's made a fair groivth. 

Qolden Beauty also made a very fair growth. 

BesBimaaka pear made a very fair growth this season. 

Everything sent me has proven perfectly' hardy bo far. 

Apfi.es — Ben Davis is the apple grown here for market, ft flourishes in most 
any kind of Boil, and when properly cared fOr and the ferlilily of the soil kept np, 
it produces full crops nearly every yeir. 

Strawberrik. — Charles Downing is atill at the bead. It grows to perfection 
in this soil. Crescent Seedling does well. Cumberland is grown lo some extent. 
It is a flue berry, but is a shy bearer. It is a good fertilizer tor the Crescent. I 
fri'ited the Jesiie this year. It did not come up to my eipectation. It is almost 
identical with Sharplesa. It is a shy Iwarer. However, I shall not condemn it yet, 
as one year is no test. Neil year I will fruit the G»ndy, Bubach, Warfield and 
Cloud. 

r most profitable blacks, 

Blacebekribs. — Ancient Briton I consider the best and most profitable. It is 
perfectly hardy. Snyder and Taylor both do well here. 

OraFes. — I have fruited only a few of the new varieties. Moore's Early I COD- 
sider the best early grape that I have tested. , Worden is a fine grape, better than 
the Concord. Ripens about one week earlier than Cjjncord, Clear of rot with me. 
Fooktinglon is the beet white grape that I have tested. Bunch large and corn- 
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pMt Tb«e u« the on\j * uImIm ftmocg tha naw onct thM I bava iMtad that I 
would reoommaDd. 

QuiNCEB.— Tha Orange la the beaL The Champion I ahall dljc up; it haa 
proTen nnproBlabte to me Trees blight bad]; ever; jear. 

The Mil here is a cla; loam oF fair fertility, with a red clay aub-aoil. 



YIELD AS COMPARED WITH 1888. 

Apples 50 per cent, greater. Price 25 per cent, better. 100,000 barrels ihipped 
from New Albany this aeaaon. 

Strawberries 25 per cent, greater. Price 30 per cent, better. 270,000 gallona 
shipped from New Albany. 

Kaepberriea 20 per cent, greater. Prices 20 per cent, better. 180,000 gallons 
shipped from New Albany. 

Blackberries not very extensively grown. Yield 40 per cent, better than in 
1888. Price about the same. About 20,000 gallons shipped from New Albany. 

Peachee 75 per cent lesa. Prices 60 per cent, greater, About 8,000 bushels 
shipped away. 

All the above kinds of fruila are grown priocipallj for market Other fruits 
are grown principally for home Dae, 

From A. Glenn. Colombua: 

The principal varieties grown here are Wine Sap, Ben Davis, Jennet, Kome 
Beanty, Stark, King, Black Sweet and Smith's Cider. Not much fruit grown here 
except for home use. 

The yield of orchard fruits was below the average ; thai of small fruita, except ' 
atrawberriea and goosebertiee, was good. Prices for all kinds were equal to or 
above those of 1888. 

From Weir Bros, Laporte : 

None of the fruita except berries are grown for market Apples were only 
about a half a crop, while pears and cherries produced an average crop. No plums 
and peaches raised. Small fruits produced abundantly. 

From A. L. Folger, Manilla, Rush County : 

The apple crop was short, none to ship, A good supply of pears and cberrles, 
enough for ham<! demand and some shipped. But few quinces are raised. The 
plum crop was short this year, aa was the currant and gooseberry crop. There was 
a good supply of berries, many-bushels being shipped, but prices ranged a little 
lower than In 1888. 

From Sylvester Johnson, Irvington : 

Only strawberries and raspberries are grown for market, the balance for home 
use. The yield of all kinds was about equal to that of the previous year, while 
the prices rai^d a little lower. The varieties mostly grown are as follows : 

Av^UES. — Rome Beauty, Bambo, Maiden Blush, Roman Stem, Vandevere, 
Wine Sap. 

Peaks.— Barttett, Seckel, L. Bun, £. Catharine, Eiefer, Dacbess. 

pLTTua.— Wild Goose, Robinson, Prun's Simooi, Miner. 

Peaches. — Not mueh grown. 

Chebbies. — Early Richmond, or Early May. 

QuurcES. — Not much caltivated. Too tender. 
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CiTABiJm.— B«d and WhIU Datoh. 
GoosBBBBm. — Hoaxbton, Smith and HounUln Seedling, 
fiucKBBBKisa. — Snjder and Taylor. 
Babpbbbbiks. — Gregg, Sou began, Thwack, Marlboro, 

Rtrawbebbibs. — CreaceDt, Cumberland, Haverland, Itaaca, Jeitie, Hanobee- 
ter, Bnbach No. 5. 

From J. N. Latta, Haw Patch: 

There is do commercial fruit grower witbio eight miles oi me, and tbeu odI; 
one and he a poor success. Fruil of all kiuda ii grown here bj cdt. 

Of spples, more kinds ere grown than in an; other place that I erer have seen, 
and almost every orchard has the Baldwin, Northern Sp;, Red Ajtrachan, Rambo 
and Greening, 

Peabb. — Bartlett and Flemish Beaut;r are to be found in almoet all orchards, 
together with many I do not know, 

Pluub. — Wild Goose, and tbey were very fine laat year. 

Peachee totted verj badly, and can not be said to be a succeaa. 

Cbbbbibs. — Early Richmond b the universal favoriU. 

Quinces do not do very well, the Champion ripening this year for the first time. 

The only culranti bought are Fays. 

Blacebbbries.— The Snyder, but many will grub them np, as they sprout so 
badly. 

Rabpbibries.— Gregg. The most prominent i«da and yellows an not liked. 

BrRAWBBBRiEa. — Crescent and Cumberland. I think Haverland the coming 
strawberry for my garden. 

GBAPB8. — Concord and Delaware. We had very few this year. Ffoht ! 

From D. E. Hoffman, Winchester: 

In reply to yonr qaestiooe I will simply give the names oi a few of the lead- 
ing varieties. 

Applet, for market, I will name Ben Davis, Smith Cider, Twenty Ounce, 
Grinee' Golden, Maiden's Blush, St. Lawrence, GngliBh Hagloe, Red Aatrachan, 
while for family, such varieties ss Rambo, Belleflower, Early Harvest, Strawberry, 
Fall Wine, lake the lead. This year White Pippin, Smith's Cider, Q rimes' Golden, 
Maiden's Blush and Twenty Ounce bore the heaviest crop of fruit, which was 
mostly of inferior quality, owing to scab and insects. 

Pears all done well, while Flemish Beauty took the lead. Bartlett and Hoen- 
shenck have done well. I'think the crop of Flemish Beauty wae the finest ever 
grown in this section. Ut. Vernon, Seckle, Tyson, Sheldon, all bore a fnll crop. 
While I might be doing some varieties injustice to discriminate, yet 1 can hardly 
refrain from saying a word of praise in favor of that comparatively nnknown 
kind, the Hoenshenck, which has fruited on my grounds for several years, the 
frnit being large, of fine appearance and good quality. The tree, lui aprigbt, 
thrifty grower, and bears early, I noticed blight on several of my trees, its first 
sppearance for several years. 

PInms were only a partial crop, confined mostly to the native varieties, aa the 
rot and curculio took about all my Lombard, Jefferson, Green Gage, Washington, 
Cos's Golden Drop, leaving me some Wild Goose, Baeeett and Robinson. While 
the Robinson lacks size, it does not fail in number, ripening for six weeks a small, 
bat rather fine plnm, equal to meet of the wild varieties. Owing to the frequent 
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•howera tpraylng did but little good, and I oan hudi; detarmlne whether It U «f> 
fectlve or not. 

Peaches bore abundant where there were trees old enough to bear, but beiog 
outside of the peach belt, I have not sufficient acquaintance with Tarietiee to give 
the names. However, the Eoser you sent has fruited tbls season with me, and I 
find the froit good siw, good quality, and ripened the last of October. 

Cherries, a large crop, mostly Early Richmond and Morrello. I had some 
Tery fine Montmorency and Olivet, with some others to hear from. 

Grapes mostly rotted. Concord, Ivea and Hartford still the varieties giving 
best results. However, I had some very fine Niagara and Worden, while the old . 
Isabella has done about an well on s, Eve years' average as any variety I have. 
The Duchess you sent me, the vine has grown less every year, while I have some 
bearing vines of tiie same, but do not consider them of much value- 
Blackberries have done well. The kinds duing tlft best and are mostly cul- 
tivated are the Snyder, Kittatinny and a few Liwton. The Wilson, Jr., sent me for 
experiment, bore a full crop of good-size berries, some larger than Snyder and 
quality about the same ; plant, however, is lender. 

BAsPBRRBiEfi.— About the best thingEent me for trial is the Nemeha raspberry. 
It is a good grower, an abundant bearer, while the fruit is large, looks very nice, 
and is of good quality. The Gregg, MamiDoth Cluster, Ohio, Cutbbert aod Shaf- 
fer are cuUivaled, and all have iheir friends. 

Strawherriks.— Of the doien or more varieties sent me for trial and have 
fruited this season, with the exception of the Haverland, which has done very fine, 
none have proved of much value. The Logan, Photo, Norman, Gandy and Mon- 
mouth are no better than the CreEcent, Cumberlaod or Jersey Queen. I left no 
fruit on the plants received last spring, but the plants nearly all have made a good 
growlh. 

The Downing gooseberry gave an ab'jndant crop. I like it better than the 
Mountain Seedling. 

CuBRAKTS.-^The Fay's Prolific is still doing fine. The Wilder has fruited some 
this season, but not sufficient to determine its value. 

From J. T. Moss & Sons, Ashboro : 

There are do apple orchards in this county planted for market parposea. Each 
farmer, of course, grows for his own use, and some years has a surplns, but with 
no purpose or system as to sale. He generally plants whatever variety the tree 
agent advises. Ben Davis seems to be a general favorite at present, though but 
few trees of this variety are now in bearing. In our own orchard the crop this 
year is 75 per cent, of that of 'SS, but is of little value for keeping purposes, all 
varieties apparently rotting alike. 

No orchard of pears, a few trees here and there. The Duchess is our favorite. 
This had a full crop in 'SS, with perhaps 50 per cent, this year. 

Plums the same as pears. The Wild Goose is a general favorite. 

CHsratiES, — The Early May is almost exclusively planted for home use, ft 
few Dye House and Montmorency being planted these last few years. The MoreUo 
bore an unusually heavy crop this year, the first full crop in ten years. Prices 
very low— 30 cents per gallon. 

But very few quinces grown. 

Currants are not extensively grown, not enough for home consumption. The 
Bed Dutch is the only variety in common bearing. The frost nearly destroyeii the 
crop this year. Prices wera 10 per cent, higher than last year. 
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OoOMtMirieB ERme as curranti, except the failare wu more iiearl; total. 

Blackberries.— Snyder is the 0DI7 varietj cultivated ; this tcave an nniiBaall; 
good crop this jear. Prices rsDg;«d aboal two-thirda aa mach as last year. 

Giegg, Tyler and Turner are the varieties of rmpberries mostly cultivated. 
One-quart«r more than last year and prices one-quarter less. 

Stbawbebries. — Crescent mosli; grown, witli a sliort crop both years, not 
more than SO per cent, of a full crop. Prices very high both years, with an in- 
creaie of 10 per cent, for this year. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Troop, You will ootice that only io one report Ib tbere 
mentioD of quinces being grown. I would like to know 
whether it cau be grown here aucceasfully or not. 

Walter J. Bailiff, Richmond. In the eastern part of the State 
I have Been trees that bore quinces; two or three dozen on 
each tree. 

W. A. Workman, Greencastle. I had a few orange quinces 
this and last year. The first few years I set my trees out they 
would winter-kill, but now, for two or three years, they do not 
Beem to kill down. If they winter-kill in this latitude, I won- 
der .if they don't Buffer from winter in the north part of the 
State. 

Mr. Thomas. Last year I set out a dozen orange qnince 
trees and last winter they did not kill down. 

Secretary Hobbs. Mr. William Mustard, residing near this 
city, IB growing the Missouri Mammoth. I would be glad- if 
Mr. Mustard would tell us something about his success. 

Wm. Mustard, Indianapolis. My trees are young, having been 
set but four years. This is the first year they have fruited. 
Some of the trees had five or six quinces on them, and they 
were fine. This quince needs to hang on the tree until the 
middle of October before maturing, and will bear some freez- 
ing. Those specimenB that were gathered for the fair were 
taken a little too early to ehow the color and quality well. I 
had one that hung on until the first of November and was well 
colored. 

C. M. Hobbs. Have you been troubled with the blight? 

Mr. Mustard. A little, this season, but quinces should have 
a little Bait, annually. I Baited a little this fait. 

J. G. Kingsbury. How do you apply it? 

Mr. Mustard. Scatter broadcast; one-half pound to the tree, 

J. A, Burton. Did you salt all your trees? 
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Mr. Mustard. Yes, all my quinces. 

"WaUer J. Ratliff. I would like to aak Secretary Hobbs if 
there has been a greater demand recently for fruit trees of this 
kind over the country? 

C. M. Hobbs. The demand for quinces and peathes has 
greatly increased the past three years, due, I think to the 
milder winters. If we have a severe winter this winter there 
will be less demand for the peach, quince and other tender 
trees the coming season. 

James Little, Hendricks County. While attending the Illinois 
IState Fair last year, on the street leading to the fair grounds 
my attention was directed to a patch of quinces. I went to 
the gentleman who owned the orchard and inquired how he 
raised them. He informed me that he made it a practice to 
mulch with coal ashes and ashes from the blacksmith shop, atid 
claimed that it was a snccess. I have been trying that myself, 
with reasonable success. I also use salt; it is good for the 
quince. 

Professor Troop. Do I understand that the quince is as ten- 
der as the peach and that is the reason they are not raised 
here? 

C. M. Hobbs. .Yes I think that is a fact in Central Indiana. 

Professor Troop. How is it that they raise them in Western 
New York? I am sure they have as cold winters as we have, 
and they raise an abundance of quince there but not many 
peaches. 

Dr. Chas. C. Cornett, Madison. Quinces are commonly grown 
in Southero Indiana. You will find quite a number grown in 
Decatur, Jefferson and Clark counties, but not grown for 
market, but rarely find a garden without a quince or two. I 
have known them grown for market, and successfully, but of 
late years they rot like the apple. What causes the rot, I am 
unable to state ; they rot before ripening. In my own garden I 
have a few quinces and my neighbors have also. The tree is 
more hardy than the peach. 

C. M. Hobbs. The quince is not grown to any extent out of 
the belt in which the peach groivs. In the central part of In- 
diana they winter-kill badly. We planted 150 to 200 fifteen 
years ago and have one tree standing; they were winter-killed 
time and again until the roots died or were grubbed ont. In 
regard to growing them in Western Kew York, near the lakes 
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they grow many varietiea of fruita we caa not grow here. 
Varieties of apples, pears, plums, etc., that will not endure our 
climate are profitably grown there. I was told by a Michigan 
peach grower that the peach buda would often endure a tern- 
peratnre of eighteen degrees below zero; here ae a rule, they 
will kill at ten degrees below zero. In a latitude where the 
quince can be grown it does best in a cool, moiat soil. 

J. A. Burton, Lawrence County. In onr aection of country we 
think the quince is hardy. They generally do not bear very 
full, bat enongh for family use. We raise the Orange quince. 
As to the Champion, I never aaw it growing only on Mr. 
Beard's ground. In August laet it was bare of leavea. 

DISCUSSION OF THE RASPBBHHY. 

JS.J. Howland, Marion County. My Mammoth Cluaters were 
scattering thia year, so much so that I told them not to go in 
to pick them. My Qreggs were fine; they were growing aide 
by side. 

J. Q. Kingsbury. Is the Gregg to be auperaeded by any 
other kind of raspberry? 

Prof. TVoop, Purdue XJnioersity. In our locality there is a 
better kind, the Namaha ; it is better and hardier. The Gregg 
winter-kills. The Namaba ie firm and as large as the Gregg. 
Its season is late. 80 far as I know it yields aa wellaa the 
Gregg. I find the Gregg ia reported the greateat number of 
timea from the different stations, so I consider it doing well. 

W. A. Workman, Putnam County. Do I understand you to 
say the Namaba ripens aboat the same time aa the Gregg ? 

Prof. Troop. It is one of the latest I have. 

E. J. Hoidand. I have raised the Gregg for nine years. I 
have the original stock yet, and have not failed to raise a good 
crop. They have not winter-killed. A year ago last winter 
there was a heavy aleet on the ground, the furrows tilled with 
water, bat the same season there wae not a cane killed beyond 
where they shoald be cut back. 

J. A. Burton. Mr. Howland claims the varietiea generally 
do not run oat of age. My Greggs, in six years, have deterio- 
rated. I have heard they would run oat in five or six years. 
I want to hear if you have had any experience in that way. 

E. J. Howland. I had a good crop of raspberries from the 
first original plant nine years old. I have aa good a stand of 
canes as anybody. r i:cc: .CahiqIc 
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J. C. Bailiff, Richmond. I was amoag the first to plant 
the Gregg around Richmoad. I paid three dollars tor oue hua* 
dred plants and multiplied them until I put out one-fourth acre. 
I did not want any other, as it hire enormous crops. I do not 
remember the time, bat eight or nine years ago. Twice in that 
time my caaes have beeu killed down in the winter to the snow 
line. Those below the surface or top of the snow were all right. 
For the past three years (perhaps it is partially due to want of 
cultivation) they have been deteriorating. Last year I plowed 
them up. Up to that time we had Gregg raspberries. We did 
not grow other varieties to any extent, so I have not had an 
opportunity to compare them with other varieties so as to form 
a correct conclusion as to their productiveness with other va- 
rieties of raspberries. But for four or five years, with proper 
cultivation, I have found nothing to equal the Gregg for pro- 
ductiveness. I can not help liking them, but I think they are 
becoming more tender and are deteriorating. 

Mr. Burton. Have you tried new patches? 

Mr. BaUiff. My son is putting out a patch and I want him 
to try other varieties. I have the Golden Queen and some 
others I aim to test, but for quantity and quality I go back to 
the Gregg raspberry. 

Fielding Beeler. I have had some experience in this line. 
They uniformly wititer kill. The Gregg has been an unsatis- 
factory berry with me. My soil is very simiUr to that of Mr. 
Rowland's. 

J. G. Kingsbury. I am trying the plan of mulching. I want 
to know how to apply and what amount to put on. 

J. H. Vajen, Indianapolis. In the year 1881, a njimber of 
families from Indianapolis visited Lake Maxinkuckee, in Mar- 
shall County, Indiana, on a branch of the Vandalia Railroad; 
the object was to purchase lands or lots, and to cultivate, beau- 
tify and build upon and occupy them in the summer months. 
The purchases were made and improvements began without 
further delay. Tbe three acres of land I purchased contained 
about one acre of low muck land, bordering on the edge of the 
lake. The black muck was from ten to fourteen feet deep, 
with springs every where under it> and it was too low to ditch 
it sufficiently, there not being fall enough for that purpose. 
We therefore dug shallow ditches from six inches to one foot 
deep, and placed fence boards in the bottom, on which we laid 
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five-inch tile. The object of placiog the fence boards under the 
tile was to keep the tile from sinkiug out of Bight, or rather to 
the bottom of the muck, which was very aoft. After covering 
up the tile slightly, brush was laid all over the ground from one 
to two feet deep. On top of this we placed from one to two 
feet of straw. This gave ue sufficient footing or firmness for 
our teams to transport sufficient subsoil from the adjoining 
high land to cover the straw about a foot deep. After which 
we made ridges about four feet apart, of rich soil, then visited 
the nurseries of Messrs. Albertson & Hobbe, and James 3an> 
ders, and with their assistance selected such trees and small 
fruits as we judged best suited to that climate and place. These 
were mostly planted on the land described. The first year the 
growth was not extraordinarily thrifty, but the second and 
third year, when the plants got their roots down to the water, 
or rather moist earth, the growth was wonderful, and now fur 
the past two years we have had astonishingly large crops of 
berries, both in size and number. Warm, cold, wet or dry 
weather does not apparently chanije the result. We selected 
for blackberries the Snyder for an early, and the Taylor for a 
later variety, thus furnishing us this most valuable fruit from the 
first of July to the middle of September. The new shoots or 
stalks require to be cut back several times during the summer, 
being of rank growth. I have let a few stalks grow as an ex- 
periment, and they attain the bight of from ten to fifteen feet, 
with branches in the form of a tree, and were called black- 
berry trees by neighbors and friends. I also planted two rows 
of the Taylor blackberry on ground on an elevation of about 
thirty feet above, but very near the low land. The ground in 
which they were planted was cultivated very deep, and mixed 
with leaves from the forest. Although the soil was not rich, 
still by mulching them every fall they grew large and produced 
an abundance of the finest fruit, but ripen earlier, and the crop 
does not continue so long, which is causeU by not having suf- 
ficient moisture to support a crop, especially in a dry season. 

The raspberries selected and planted were the Outhbert, 
Tomer, Shaffer and (golden Queen. AH are very prolific and 
furnish us during their season the finest berries. They receive 
about the same treatment as the blackberries, except that they 
are not thinned out so much, the stalks not growing so large 
as blackberries. After the berries are gathered the old stalks 
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are cat and thiDQed out, which gives the Dew ehoote a better 
chance to grow. 

Having a large Dnmber of ahade trees and a small forest 
adjoining this ground that produce such an abundance of 
leaves that must be disposed of, we rake them together and 
mulch the berries and trees with them to the depth of six 
inches to a foot and cover them with about one half to one 
inch of soil to hold them in place. It is my opinion that forest 
leaves contain more nourishment, give more protection agaiast 
frost and will retain more moisture in summer and keep the 
land in better pulverized and mellow condition than anything 
else we may apply to berries or fruit trees. 

I haveulso planted currants, strawberries and gooseberries, 
plums, Kussian mulberries, cherries and Transcendent crab- 
apples on a part of this same soil, and they are beginning to 
bear, having furnished us the past summer with excellent and 
perfect fruit. 

Mr. J. A. Barton. We cultivate our raspberries two years ; 
trim in the spring or latter part of winter. We mulch always 
with straw for two reasons: First, if we depend on plowing 
or hoeing it is too apt to be neglected ; second, in case of drouth 
you don't have a failure of berries. I am aware that if you 
cultivate well, the loose top soil acts us a mulch, and that is the 
best method for growing berries on a large scale. M'llching is 
then not so practicable. But I would cultivate for two yeara 
that the roots may not be too close to the top of the ground. 
We place the mulch so that it is three or four inches deep after 
it is settled. When we trim we do not clean out the old canes, 
we consider them good mulch and cover them up with the 
straw. I mulch before the canes put oat leaves in the ttpring. 
If you defer this until the shoots start you are liable to break 
them off. In regard to growing berries in water, I know they 
will to some extent. I remember when in the army, while sta- 
tioned at Mobile, going out on the breast- works, where the reb- 
els had thrown up a dam, water had collected some two feet 
deep, covering, probably, a hundred acres, I used to walk from 
log to log picking grapes growing through that water, and 
gathered blackberries, jumping from sod to sod. Berries will 
grow sometimes in places where it is wet, but generally they re- 
quire dry land. As to trimmiug, I trim in the winter as a 
matter of convenience. 
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Mr. Kingsbnry. What is yonr obejction to mulching now? 

Mr. Barton. Mulching would do no good in winter. 

Mr. Henby, Hancock County. I hare a small patch of Gregg 
raspberries, and have a white clay soil. Before planting my 
patch I drained it well. It waa an old timothy meadow, seven 
or eight years old. I haaled straw and manare from the fair 
groands in the fall after cutting my meadow, covering the 
ground thoroughly. In the winter I let my young hogs ran 
over the patch when the ground was not frozen, they rooting 
it np. I hroke it deep in the spring and set my plants the 
nsnal distance apart, rows seven feet and three feet in the row. 
I cultivated well that summer. In the fall I mulch with the 
same kind of manure I used before breaking. The next spring 
I trimmed my plants, cutting them back, and I thought that I 
had as fine raspberries as any in the State. I have kept up 
that mode of culture ever since, and have had three crops of 
berries, but this season I notice the cane dying back, especially 
where the ground is low, this occurring before cold weather 
set in. I can not account for it. 

Mr. Thomas, Grant County. I have not succeeded welt with 
the Oregg raspberry, because I have it on clay soil, but I have 
a neighbor who planted one acre five years ago this spring, 
and the last crop was the best he ever got ; they grow better all 
the time. He planted on new ground, old blue-grass sod, and 
give extra good cultivation, and so far has had good berries 
all the time. His soil is rather a warm soil, ordinary sugar tree 
and walnut land. 

C. M. Hobbs. It is an established fact that the Oregg will 
succeed in dry, warm soils and not in a heavy, wet soil. Rasp- 
berry plantations should be renewed every five or six years I 
think, to produce the best results. 

W. A. Workman. I want to say that it is the prevailing* 
opinion that if we have raspberries out six or seven years, that 
if we plant new patches we get larger berries ; but I am sur- 
prised that we have a man who has raised them for nine years 
snccesBively, and that they are still giving good crops of fruit. 

E. J. Hoiotand. I once took this mulching fever, after grow- 
ing them four years without mulch. I mulched them fairly 
well, bat could not see any improvement ; next year I mulched 
them, and there was a perceptible failure. I plow under and 
oaltivat* like corn, aud get good vigoroas canes. I am not 
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Hure whether the patch ie nine or eleveo ;eara old, they poBsi' 
biy may he eleven, at least the original atools are there. 

Mr. Workman. In cultivating in the same place bo long, 
don't the plants stand on too much of a ridge ? 

Mr. Rowland. No, I take a bar plow and throw a furrow 
from them, and then throw back to them. If you have ob- 
served in plowing a field you will see you can throw oat at one 
plowing what you throw in with two furrows. On the same 
principle you don't get the ridges too high. 

Mr. King, Wayne County. I am acquainted with Mr. Ratliff's 
patch that he quit cultivating. I put a patch out at about the 
same time he set his. I cultivated them and last winter 
mulched with straw, and never had better berries. I think if 
Mr. Ratliff had mulched he would have had strong canes. I 
think mulc^iiDg protects them and keeps the ground loose. The 
Gregg raspberry on Jesse Stephens' laud is a failure. His land 
is black swamp-land, reclaimed, but on onr clay land the Qrcgg 
raspberry will last as long as we take care of it. 

C. M. Hobbs. As an extreme ease of the effects of mulching 
I know a gentleman in Rush County who has a small patch of 
Miller's Daily planted thirty years ago. The ground has not 
been cultivated. He applied leaves and scrapings from his 
yard, year after year, and the patch has kept up its vigor and 
health, producing good crops annually. 

Daniel Cox, Hendricks Courtly. I have a small patch of Gregg, 
the first I set out, standing on the hill close to the creek bot- 
tom. The patch is some seven or eight years old ; I never have 
plowed them, but take the old canes out and mulch with straw 
or leaves. This year we had large, fine berries. They grow on 
a yellow, sugar-tree soil. 

Jamts Little, Hendricks County. We can not say too much 
fbr mulching, especially with forest tree leaves. There is some- 
thing about forest leaves that is highly beneficial. They always 
hold moisture in time of drouth and we get better and more 
berries. 

iS. H. Frazier, DanviUe. My experience with the Gregg, at 
first, was not very satisfactory. I tried several years, but failed. 
They were on black, loose soil, and they either winter-killed 
or were killed by hot weather. I finally planted on high land, 
a little on the wet order, manured in the fall and set in the 
spring. They ar« now four or fiv« years old, and I never uw 
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nicer oDea in my life, and no sign of wiater-killing. I aae a 
bar plow, throwing the dirt to them in the winter, bo as to 
drain the water from the plant, and throwing it back in the 
spring. 

W. A. Workman.' I am in favor of mulching, and always 
with fine, pulverized soil. If we can cover up all the brush by 
mulchiog it is an easy way of disposing of it. If we mulch 
we can plant close together. Mr. Burton, what is the distance 
of yours? 

Mr. Burton. I plant seven feet. 

Mr. Kingsbury. Perhaps Mr. Workman's plan la good, but 
I think the mulching plan is best. 

Mr.\ Ketchum. Aatnmn ia a better time to mulch, so the 
leaves will then decompose somewhat and act as a fertilizer. 

G. M. Hobbs. I think I see serious objection to covering up 
the brush, which may contain insect eggs or iujurious fungus. 

E. J. Howland. I think we should burn the brush. By that 
means you get rid of many insect pesta that you would not if 
you leave on the ground. Mulch applies to small patches, but 
not so well to large ones. 

Mr. Hobbs. When berries are grown in a small way it is 
safe to recommend it, but for field culture, except for straw- 
berries, it is too expensive and impracticable. 

James Little was called up to explain a device. 

James Little. The peach tree ia not a success in tbia country 
if it standa up. For growing trees in a way that they may be 
lain down and protected against cold, an idea occurred to me 
to take a piece of tin or zinc, making a trough by curbing up 
the sides (exhibiting a model), placing this in the ground; 
place the tree in this, letting the roots run out at the ends of 
the trough ; drive a stake beside the tree, to which it is tied. 
There is a slot cut in one side of the trough so as to admit of 
the tree being bent to the ground, when it may be protected 
from the rigors of the winter. In the spring raise it up, tie it 
to the stake, close the slot in the troagh. It is a new inven- 
tion of mine, and I have no doubt but that it will work suc- 
cessfully.* 

S. H. Frazier. I had some youug peach trees old enough to 
bear. I planted them near a bank, dug a little trench and cov- 

a which to (TOW trsai on this plan. He 
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ered with dirt and killed every tree. Afterward I saw a man 
lay them down and cover with com fodder and bad peaches 
every year. 

J. C. RatUff. Several years ago a man came to Richmond 
selling a patent for protecting tender trees. We used to lose 
our peaches by late freezing. He mound up some throe feet 
around the tree. Some of our people were raising some fine 
kinds and got him to superintend this mounding up. After he 
got the dirt raised around the trees he would hring the limbs 
down to the loose ground and cover lightly with dirt. There 
were a few trees treated in that way which bore fine specimens 
of fruit, but mounding up high was- a violation of nature's 
laws and orchards died out. I do not know but what there' is 
something to come out of this idea of my friend Mr. Little. I 
one time had my grape arbor fixed so I could lay it down, and 
when I did this I got a good crop of grapes. The idea is to 
preserve the fruit buds from severe freezing. 

Mr. Henby. My experience ie, if we get the tree on the 
ground that is sufiicient protection. 

Mr. Taylor, Indianapolis. JJ'or several years I cover up my 
grapevines with earth, on the theory that the earth will take 
out the frost without injury to the vine. In reference to peach 
trees, I will say that I lost one hundred trees and I came to the 
conclusion that peaches were an uncertain crop and peculiarly 
so in our climate. I do not look with favor upon this plan of 
pulling down ; I would rather let it stand. If you put down at 
all put under ground. 

Prof. W. H. Kagan, of Greencastle, submitted, as Trustee, a 
report of Purdue University. 



EBPORT OF PURDUE UNIVEUSITY (INDIANA AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE.) 



On the 2d day of Julj, 1862, Coagress passed an act, of which the following 
is the title : "Ad act doDatiog laoda to the several States and Territories which 
ma; provide college* for the beoefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts." I quote 
the title of the act for the purpose of directing attention to the supp4>Hed special 
cbaracler of such schools. Uader this act our Stale received land script, which was 
sold, b; an order of the truslcea, for a sum of $212,238.50. Thii amount w 
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Kquenllj increased bj sale of bonds and reinTMlmenta to almost a quarter of k 
million of dollars at the tiniH of the orgaoitation of the University. 

Judge Fardue's original donation, for which he claimed, and did receive, the 
name of the institution, was |150,000, and citizens of Lafayette and vicinity se- 
cured its location by adding to this the further sum of $100,000. 

Legislative appropriations for bu^dinga, etc, have since aggregated the larger 
half of 'a million of doUare. 

The school is now well up in its second decade of active existence. Ili build- 
inga and equipmenta are quite complete; its grounds are ample and admirably 
situated, and its campus is unexcelled in its aesthetic features, though greatly 
lacking in the scientific arrangement of its rich and varied flora.. This, however, 
could not well be otherwise, since the chief design of the campus must be its or- 
namental effect. To offset the absence of proper scientific arrangement, and to 
m*ke the campus, as far aa possible, a school of information to the student and 
visitor, a system of labeling trees and shrubs has been ordered, which will com- 
pensate, in a measure, for its defects in this directien. No lime, however, should 
be lost in laying (he foundations of a well planned arboretum, which shonld, as 
far as possible, include apecimens of all hardy trees and ehmbs, especially of those 
belonging lo the rich native flora of our Stale. 



Aside from the campus, the horticultural conditions at Purdue are hardly 
worthy of our great State, especially in view of the prominence this brsncb of agri- 
culture should have in an institution having its very foundation stones resting 
upon the just claims of agriculture and its kindred branches, and which, from the 
inception of the good work in 1862, has called forth such liberal public appropri- 
ations and private bequests. The School ol Horticulture in Purdue scarcely baa 
an existence other than In name, and the plat of ground now devoted to horticul- 
ture is of such recent planting and is so obscure in its location, that a guide must 
necessarily point out its whereabouts and its proportions to enable either student 
or visitor to fully realize what and where it is. Truly, horticulture at Purdue is 
not what we could desire. 

The salary of the Professor of Horticulture is not in keeping with the salaries 
paid in the other departments, and his work seems to be appreciated only as it 
pleases the eye of the admiring public. The benign influence of horticultnre should 
be more fully recognized at Purdue, else Indiana horticulturists may justly com- 
plain. A larger share of the immense public patronage showered upon this insti- 
tution is due the, lo us, paramount interests of horticulture. Modesty is a 
Christian virtue, of which 1 believe horticulturists as a rule possess a fair share ; 
bnt we may sit idly by and forfeit our just rights to be heard in the control of 
mattars of public policy, which so intensively concern us as do the questions under 
consideration. 

In justification of the above criticism, I need only say, that of the 397 students 
now enrolled at Purdue, but two are known to be giving special attention to horti- 
cultural studies, and (including these two) only twenty-six are taking the agricul- 
tural course. While there is much to commend in the work at Purdue, these con- 
ditions lead us to question whether, after all, the Institutioo is not falling short of 
our most sanguine expectations? Is it not time for us to stop and inquire into 
the causes that operate to defeat our long cherished desire to see horticultural 
educatioD a practical reality in our State ? 
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Thia Hociety (as also the writer) in now, nnd ever has been the trae friend of 
Purdue, and among the moat hopeful of great good reenlting from ila existence. 
Therefore, the friendly criticiam must not be taken as a stab at the Institution, nor 
in the spirit of mere grumbling, but it is given in the sincere hope that it may help 
bring about a better aod more prosperous condition of its afiairs generally, and 
especially of its horlicaUaral conditions. Neitber would I imptign the motive*, 
tior question the ability of the Professor of Horticaltnre, whose efiorts have thua 
far failed of the desired results. He has, 'beyond doubt, given his beat and moat 
faithfal aervice to the work aasigned him. 

DIBOUSSION. 

■7. A. Burton. I believe Prof. Ragan will have to ioqaire 
why so maay boys leave tbe farm. Perhaps oar people are not 
80 thoroughly worked up to horticulture as they should be. 
We should spend some time in getting ready to do something. 
Moaes was eighty years in getting ready to do something. We 
ehould teach our children in this important iuduatry. In refer- 
ence to strawberries, while Prof. Troop recommends many va- 
rieties, I would ask whether most of these varieties are euccess- 
fol for market purposes? 

Prof. Troo-p. I think not. It depends much on the soil and 
locality. The Downing does not do remarkably well with us, 
but it is the main berry in the vicinity of New Albany ; so it de- 
pends largely on the soil aitnatioa. If I were recommending 
varieties ou our ground I could pick out eight or ten that I 
would plant in preference to others. 

Mr. Burton. Suppose you were planting a patch for com- 
mercial purposes, what kind would you plant; not receiving a 
salary from Purdue University. 

Frof. Troop. I would plant Crescent, for commercial pur- 
poses, but for general purposes, Warfield No. 2, that is as hardy 
as anything on our ground, prolific, of good color and good 
quality. 

Mr. Burton. How about fit-mness 'i 

Prof. Troop. Perhaps not quite so firm as the Crescent. 
Logan is good, Uaverland is new, but it is good with us. I 
do not like to recommend these new varieties until we test 
tbem ini uur grounds a few years. The Jessie, in some locali- 
ties, is good, but I can not recomoiend it. The Crawford is 
good and one I would specially recommend, and it does not 
blight. 

J. C. Ratliff. What objection do you have to the Jessie? 
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Prof. Troop. It is not more prolific than others and is quite 
liable to be killed by late frosts. Last spring it was the only 
one injured by frost. 

■7. C. Batliff. It was very popular, when first introduced, 
with us, and I think it bore some of the finest fruit I ever saw, 
but last spring a year ago the bloom was all killed on the Jes- 
sie strawberry. It starts early in the spring, throwing up fruit 
stalks in time to catch the frost; otherwise, it is as fine a berry 
as I ever saw. 

C. M. Hobbs. From some peculiar formation of flowers 
eome varieties are more susceptible to injur^from frost, while 
there seems to be an inherent ability in some varieties to resist 
more cold than others. 

Mr. . Has any one had any experience with the Hat- 
tie Jones? 

S. H. Frazier, Hendricks County. I went to see the Hattie 
Jones strawberry on Mr, Carter's grounds, near Clayton. It 
was on low, black ground. After it was in bloom the mercury 
fell below freezing. While be had few berrriea on anything 
else, the Hattie Jones was loaded with fruit. It was growing 
alongside the Crescent, Russell, Sbarpless, and several other 
varieties. 

Mr. Mann, Tllinoia. The Buhach is excellent for table use, 
but in visiting a number of plantations I fonnd the new beds 
of this variety had little fruit, while old beds were bearing 
themselves to death. It seemed to be the general plan, and 
many are getting phy of it. 

Mr. Thomas. On my place, out of eight varieties the Cres- 
cent was ahead. The Belmont, Qreeu Prolific and Bubach 
were ahead of the Jessie, which was killed by frost. 

James A. Little. Will the Crescent bear fruit without fer- 
tilization ? Some say that it will. It occurs to me that it does 
some. I have some plants which have been growing for a 
number of years, several rods away from any other plants, and 
bear nice berries. I understand Mr. Hobbs to say that it will not. 

Secretary Hobbs. I think you are misinformed, because I do 
not know certainly. It would take careful experimenting to 
test that beyond question, because the flowers are exposed to 
fertilization from other varieties by the wind, insects, bees, 
etc., and you would have to put the Crescent under glass or 
canvas to test whether it will fruit without pollen from other 
plants. r.hzcctvGoOglc 



Prof. Troop. I have covered the Crescent bo that aothing of 
the insect kind could get in or it could in any way receive 
foreign pollen, and it will bear a little. 

Prof. W. li. Ragan. As fertilization of froita differ with the 
species, now in the eaee of the strawberry the fruit has a 
receptacle which must be fertilized in order to produce at all, 
but in the case of the banana and Japan persimmoQ they have 
been improved upon, and the same way with pears and oranges 
at Riverside, Cal. The Navel orange don't require to be per- 
fect flowered. Our native persimmon will bear fruit without 
fertilizing. I haie an instance of a tree which my father 
planted. When it came into bearing it proved to be pistillate, 
and there were no etamiuate trees within six miles. Quite to 
my father's sarprise the tree bore perfect fruit without seed. 
In the course of a few years a specimen now and then would 
have seed. The inference is the pollen must have been carried 
in the air six or eight miles, but recently other trees have come 
in bearing, and they bear a large per cent, of seedless fruit. 
Some eight or ten years ago I was at Topeka, Kansas, attend- 
ing the State Fair; an old gentleman interested in fruit brought 
me a plate of persimmons and said they grew without seed, 
which was to him quite a curiosity. I told him I could ex- 
plain that; the fact was he had no stamioate trees near. I pre- 
sume if he has staminate trees he is now raising persimmons 
with seed. 

Mr. Burton, I understand we develop the peraimmon with 
fertilization, but not the strawberry. 

W. H. Ragan. If I understand, a strawberry is not a berry, 
but a receptacle, corresponding with the cob as to an ear of 
corn. With the persimmon it is different, the seed would more 
nearly correspond to the berry, probably. 

Mr. Mann. No, it would be as an apple. 

Mr. Ragan. The methods of fertilization are very different, 
and sometimes imperfect. Corn cobs form sometimes with no 
grain on them. This is much the condition of the strawberry, 
one pistil may be fertilized and others not, having the same 
condition as the corn with the imperfect ear. 

Mr. J^ann. In the case of the persimmon and strawberry, 
the seed of one is on the inside and the other on the outside. 
Nature has a purpose tor it. We must not interfere with na- 
ture 1IJ her development. 
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W. M. Ragan. The design of nature iu produciag seeds is 
to reproduce the species. In case of this Dative persimmon, 
the fruit was imperfect without the fertilization of the seed, 
but that was an accident of nature, hut the development of seed- 
less fruit can be accomplished by man. In the direction of 
certain resnlte you care nothing for the seed of the tipple, so 
you agree to avoid that by reducing the number. Going hack 
to the original of our apples you find many seed, hut some of 
the highly cultivated varieties are almost or quite seedless. 

S. M. Frazier. I have three bearing persimmon trees this 
year, and all seedless. Now and then a seed, but they were rare. 

Mr. Mann. Where you grow persimmons without seed you 
get better flavored and better persimmons. This, in our local- 
ity, has been a favored year for the Bellflower apple, some of 
which had not a single seed. 

J. C. Ratliff. I would like to hear a few remarks on the sub- 
ject of the plum. I think we could spend some time profitably 
in discussing that subject. 

J. A. Burton. We have the Wild G-oose, but it bears shy; 
enough for home use. We have also the Blue Damson, which 
bears quite well. 

Nathan Harvey. I want to know what kind of blackberries 
to plant beside the Snyder. 

Prof. W. H. Ragan. Since last meeting I attended the Min- 
nesota meeting in January. The subject of blackberries was 
discussed at length and ably, and I was surprised to find the 
sentiment so general in favor of the Snyder. I expected to find 
Stone's Hardy and Ancient Briton at the bead of the list, but 
there were none ahead of the Snyder. In our neighborhood, 
iu the vicinity of Greencastle, the Snyder has succeeded well, 
and BO has Stone's liardy. Both are regarded favorably about 
Greencastle, but the preponderance is in favor of the Snyder. 

Secretary Hobbs. The Snyder, Taylor, Ancient Briton and 
Stone's Hardy are most extensively grown in the west and 
northwest. The Snyder more extensively than ail the others, 
perhaps. 

Prof. Troop. I did not say anything about Stone's Hardy, 
but I gave a list a few weeks ago in the Indiana Farmer. 
Among them was the Snyder, first, followed by Taylor and 
Ancient Briton. The Minnewaskee and Erie are the most 
promising of the newer varieties. The Erie is considered by 
fiome not hardy, but with us it is hardy. ,,„ ^ . C j(K1q[c 



James lAttU. I have got the Stone's Hardy, Snyder and Tay- 
lor. I have another which I thiuk is a seedling of the Kitta- 
tinny. It has rather seatteriug seed. I did not give much 
attention to it and it bore well year before last. Last year I 
never saw such a row of blackberries in all my life. Off of a 
row a little longer than across this room I gathered seventy 
gallons. It is undoubtedly a seedling of the Kittatinny. 

The meeting adjourned until 7:30 o'clock P. M. 



Evening Session. 



"Advantages of Ornamental Planting" was the subject of a 
paper by B. T. Teas, of Greenville, Ohio, which was read by 
Secretary Hobbs.* 



OP OSHAMSHTAL l^AKTIHG. 

This is a verj broad iubjecC to assigii to a aniBlt man. 

Advantages are nearlj eqaivaleat in some cases to usen, and I have io mind 
instBDCeB of some of the uees of ornamentation, which are to open the blind eyes, 
aad set people to thinking, to t«ach pereoos to notice things, and (o comprehend 
■ome of the beauties of nature that at all times surround us. 

I had occasion in the spriug of I8S9 to make ao extennive plaating of flower- 
ing bnlbe uesr a large school building, on the street where hundreds of ;oung 
people passed every day. The planting embraced thonsands of showy gladioli, 
hyacinths, montbrelias, etc. As the plants grew, they seemed to attract much 
more Htl«nlion than an acre of cabbages or potatoes would, and when the flowers 
began to appear, great iolerest was manifested in the minds of the children, and 
many learned the names of the particular varieties who had never cared eo much 
for flowers before. 

The same piece of land was again planted with the same kinds of balbs, with 
others in the spring of 1SS9 and their growth and development closely watched 
by the same students. Now many knew not only which were gladioli, but also 
which of these were Lemoin'a Hybrids, and which of these gave the finest fiowers. 

The educational efiect of this object leeson was very marked, and the train of 
thought, and habit of locking for things Ihas started, will have its good Jnflaence 
in many minds through life. 

1 have often been sarprised at the little notice persons of ordinary education 
and intelligence took of the new or novel forms of vegetable or animal life met 
with in strange localities, and how easy it is lo interest persona in the new things 
that surround them. 

Traveling once with a partj of land seeltera from Pennsylvania in southeast 
Virginia, where hotir, magnolia, cypress and other rare trees abounded, and where 
the exposed marl beds showed many beautiful shells and fossils, it only needed to 

'Mr.Tsaa was uked to prepare a paper on this subjeot sbonC Iba time nf liii removal 
from ihe State. He badn't lime lo trent the tubj at as be doired, Ijiitsant this short papar 
rather than fall entirely, nilh the request that we not publiah il. We think it varthy of a 
place here. SloufaaT. 

r;-,:cct,Ct.OOg[C 



hsve one's attention called to thcM objects of interest to ftwakeu so eothaeium that 
Contrul«d itranglj vitli the iodiffareiiRe eo apparent betoM, an interest that made 
men wide awsltB, and watchlul for objeots curiona or Buvel to carrf back to tlkalr 
friendB at home. 

Even the Teia> cowboj' can be tamed, and made companionable by iocitiag in 
him ao inleTBHt in the plants he has been galloping past for jears witbont seeiog 
them. 80 I claim an; person and ever; person may be made wiier, happier and 
pniar hj a farther acquaintance with the uses, beanties and advantages of oma- 



W. H. Ragan. I wae eorry to team of tlie Iobb to our State 
of 80 valuable a man aa Mr. Teas. Aa a resident of the State 
J feel especially so in additioa to the fact of his real worth. He 
with myself and a few others are the only charter members of 
this society Uving. I am paiaed to learn that we have lost this 
citizen and member; but I am glad to have this paper from 
him; it shows the high range of observation exhibited in a 
quiet way. I was reminded hy the reading of the paper of a 
trip I took not long since with a highly educated lady teacher 
of some years' experience, and finding how really lost she 
seemed to the beauties of nature, the botanic features that were 
a constant source of delight and pleasure to me; I found that 
she took Little interest in these objects as well as those that 
were simply attractive to the eye. She expressed a deep re- 
gret that she had neglected the study of botany in her school- 
days, and was eutirely li^at and could not distinguish between 
the remotest species. This haa been one of my difficulties iu 
life, the lack of a thorough knowledge of botany, but I have 
acquired something by close observation in a loose-jointed 
way. I want to make this statement for the benefit of those 
young people here. The study of botany not only helps us to 
see the beautiful in nature, bnt it is useful as well. I want to 
Bay in this connection that one object in rising to my feet waa 
to move that Mr. Teas and Dr. Furnas be made honorary mem- 
bers of this society. 

Motion carried. 

C. M. Hobba. This subject is of interest and importance, 
and should have considerable discussion. I have thought for 
several years that we should give the subject of horticultural 
aesthetics more prominence on our program, and that we 
should get some one who made a specialty of landscape gar- 
dening to give practical suggestions as to the best manner of 
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laying out email places and with light ezpeDse. Something 
in this line would be helpful and interesting to na. I would 
like to have this question discussed quite fully. 

W, H. Ragan. "We need not devote too much time in meet- 
ings of this kind to this particular branch of horticulture. 
"We should give more attention to the various branches of hor- 
ticulture if we expect to get up an interest of this kind. Our 
society was first organized as a pomological society, the same 
as Michigan and Ohio. It was found that such did not cover 
the ground fully and that horticultnre embraces a wider field; 
instead of continuing it the pomological society it was changed 
to horticultural society. To make our homes attractive is one 
feature of life we should not neglect. The paper has opened 
up that field, and perhaps it might be well to discuss it to some 
extent. 

J. A. Burton. There is another question in connection with 
this subject of which I will speak. We should interest our 
children in the love for the beautiful. It seems to me that the 
children might be learned much at Purdue, in this respect. 
Most all of us are farmers, and know but little about flowers. 
I most acknowledge that I do not know much about orna- 
mental planting or flower gardens. In fact, I do not know 
how to enjoy it as some would, but my nature is uncultivated 

that way. The wild morning glory has a fascination for me 
that I can not describe. When I sea them growing in profu- 
sion I feel electrified. Sometimes when I am shipping my hogs 
and cattle to Cincinnati my wife wants to know if I don't go 
to see the morning glories, which are so abundant this side of 
(!?incinnati. In Florida, during the war, we had little to do. 
The General was interested in ornamental planting, and we 
had orders to ornament our grounds around the bay. We 
spent six weeks ornamenting the camp. People would come 
along and wonder at it, and look upon our ornamental grounds 
with admiration. 

Mr. Hobbs. I feel interested in having our school property 
ornamented. Some of our school houses and surroundings are 
extremely uninviting. We need something of this kind done. 
We have, in some localities, given this subject special attention, 
and made considerable planting of trees, shrubs and climbers, 
and improved the property materially. But in some localities 
this spirit has not manifested itself yet. There is much room 
for missionary effort in this direction. C (KIqIc 
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Walter J. Ratliff. Ornamentsl planLinjif don't include flowera 
alone, &ut trees and shrHbe. Flowers would do around home, 
but trees od school grounds are considered ornamental, and has 
been before the people for several years, and greatly increasing 
aa years pass by. I think the Governor, who has signified his 
intention, will more forcibly bring this before the people by 
requesting trustees to see that their grounds are more properly 
ornamented with varionB trees, Buch as sugar, asb, elm, and 
other varieties. Another thing in this connection, the farmer 
should improve his waste land by planting trees that will shade 
his ground, and still be a profit. I set out over fifty locust 
trees for growing fence posts, but the borer almost destroyed 
them. The Russian mulberry is a good grower, but can not 
be used for fence posts. While the wild locust is good and 
durable, it is uncertain in growth. Trees should have pro- 
tection. Stock will crowd under the shade of trees during 
the heated term of the year. The farmers should have con- 
venient places under which stock may take shelter from the 
Buu in such times of year. 

W, H. Ragan. It ia difiicult to estimate the effect on the 
young that the ornamentation of school buildings may bring 
about, especially on the minds of children. I have often 
thought'that Purdue University had a beautiful campus. The 
students there, many of them at least, give little or no atten- 
tion to the surroundings, passing carelessly along, but after 
awhile they will look back to the surroundings of that institu- 
tion, the variety of plantB and trees, and take. advantage of 
that knowledge for their own enjoyment and amusement. I 
once said to a young man, in a horticultural class, in regard to 
this particular matter, that it ia hard to tell what useful ter- 
mination might come from the then apparently useless lessons, 
as they might aeem to have no relationship to after life. I il- 
luatrated it by saying that "some of you young gentlemen may 
become owners of places of yonr own, in the future, and in 
laying off and ornamenting your grounds your knowledge may 
be useful in directing the work and what to plant, otherwise 
you are at the mercy of men disposing of trees, who may be 
inclined to impose on you, and in laying off and making walks 
and drives at your expense. But if you get the principles of 
landscape gardening here, you know whether he is doing it 
right or not. Without some knowledge you are liable to be 
imposed on." ^ .^^^^ ,. CjOCIqIc 



Dr. Stock I) ridge, of Pnrdue University, read the foUowiDg 
paper on " Changes in Quality and Compoaition of Fruits 
Through Application to the Soil:" 



CHANGES IN QUALITY AND COMPOSITION OF FRUITS THEOUGH 
AMPLICATIONS TO THE SOIL. 



EXPEBIMENT STATION, LAFAYBTTB. 



Fruits, being prodncts of vpgelable eiiftence, coDsist, «s all Tegetablo matter 
moBt, of two cIsBaes or kinds of mat«nsl of which ibej are compoied, and (rom 
which they are formed as products of the life functiont of living organising. 

These two difierent kinds of matter are deeignated as orj^aaic and inorganic or 
mineral. Agriculturally, however, they may be 'arpropriiitely consid^'red, from 
their origin, as atmospheric matter and soil matter. Between these two wholly 
diflerent groiipi of substance?, unlike in origin, charscterii^tics, composition and 
functions and uses, there eiiisls a detinite and fixed relation on which the charac- 
ter ol the product largely dpptnda. 

Few fruits contain lees than 98 per cent, atmospheric matter, or more than 2 
per cent, of soil ingredienlB. The latter eiists eolely in ash, and occurs chiefly in 
the eeed, skin and stem. 

The organic constituents of fruits form a considerable number of compounds 
to which the chief characttri-iics of the (ruit, the flavor, le»Lure and aroma are 
due, among them being slatch, su^ar, RUm, gelatine or ]iec[ine and the aibuuiinous 
constiluente, together with the all important organic acids, illustrated by malic 
icid of apples, the tartaric acid of grapes and citric acid of lemons and gooseber- 

Small as is the comparative proportion of mineral mailer present in common 

ts, and important sa are the relative quantities as eflrcting the significance of 

he organic substances, there seems to exiet a delinite and fixed rrlaiion bttvieen 

ese two classes of ^ubxtances in all fruits, and though we recognize commonly 

ly the influence of the organic substances ae imparting recognized properties to 

nits, the character of these latter corn-lit Utn Is is not only greatly influenced by 

e mineral matter present with tbem, but may really depend on the characttr and 

COmpoi'itioD of tbe latter. 

The compofitioQ of the organic fruit constituents depends directly on the 
character of tbe mineral matter present in cotijunciion vilh the same, and conse* 
quenlly, though the atmospheric constituent.' may be directly and individually be- 
yond control, their dependence on the roil ingredients places to a certain extent 
the defiriite means of positive control of fruit properties directly in possession of 
the cultivator. 

The relations known to exist between tbei'o two unlike classes of matter be- 
come, therefore, of paramount importance, and of direct practical value in con- 
trolling the properties of the product suuglit. 

Before endeavotiog to exeti this C'>ntrol, therefore, let ua briefly review certaia 
relations and facts eFtiiblirhtd as existing in this connection. 

All vegetation contains compounds of both organic and inoi^anic matter, of 
which two classes of material plant nutriment must, therefore, consist. But whftt- 
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ever nta,f be the tutore of the m&teriBl entering into the compoaltion of plants, or 
tr> whichever division of matter it ma/ l>elong, no vegetable growth pos'ssaee the 
pofBT of aBBimilating sioiple or elementarT material, with the single exception of 
the element oxjgen. With this one exception, therefore, no elementary body, 
howe*ei important a position it may hold in the plant organism, can be con->id- 
ered as direct plant food, or can under any condition be, in a free state, assimilated 
by the plant, or even assume the form of vegetable nutriment. 

Only combined material is capable of furnishidg the plant with snslenance, 
and, hence, soil compounds alone bear any direct relation to the growth of plants. 

Though all living i>odies consist of two distinct classes of matter, organic and 
inorganic, combustible and non -combustible, plants feed only on inorganic matter, 
as such, posessing the power of transforming inorganic matter, carbonic acid, 
water, ammoDia, nitric acid, into organic matter, or combustible carbon com- 
pounds, by recombination, as the result of the life-function of the vegetable or- 
ganism. 

As the inevitable result of this relation between these two different clasRes of 
matter, their mutual dependence each is aliaolutely essential to the growth of the 
plant, one as nec^sary as the other, and, without the presence of both in sufficiency 
and assimilable form, plant-growth is impossible. 

It is now an established Irnlh that not one of the Indispensable conatitnenta 
of the nutriment of a given plant possessess greater importance for that plant than 
any other such ingredient; for, without them all, the action of each is impossible, 
and (he absence of one renders all the others inefiTective as producers of normal or 
healthy plant- growth. 

The organic ingredients of vegetation are chiefly the five compounds, starch, 
BOgar, cellulose, fats and albuminoids. The composition of the four first, or non- 
nitrogenous compounds, consist of lome modification or combination of the elements 
c^bon, hydrogen and oxygen, whence they derive their designation " carlMi- 
hydrates;" while the albuminoid material coulaina nitrogen as well. These ma- 
terials all renult from the combiuation within the plant of the inorganic com- 
pounds, carbonic acid and water, with the addition of nitrogen in the case of 
albuminoids, In which phosphorus and sulphur are also present in minute quanti- 

The procesi of organic synthesis thus conducted by the plant la briefly this; 
The carbonic acid of the atmosphere constantly surrounds and bathes every part of 
the exposed plant. Coming inte contact with the green leaves, it enters the 
pores or stomata with which the under surface nl the leaf is covered. Here, by 
the action of sunlight, a process of reduction follows, resulting in the liberation of 
the oxygen of the decomposed acid nbich passes out of the porea to again become 
mingled with the atmosphere, thus purifled, white the carbon remains behind, and, 
combining with the water of the pi ant- circulation, forms the carbo-hydrates of 
which the plants so largely consists. 

Not only does tunligbt prove to be indispensable to the process of assimilation, 
but the gr*en coloring matter of the growing tissue, known as chlorophyl, is even 
requihite to the Iransformalion ; and is evidently the direct means for the com- 
bination of the carbon extracted from the atmosphere with the inorganic constitu- 
ents of water. 

The first and direct product of this combination is generally starch, though 
possibly sugar may l>e (he Gtst actual product of the union, remaining invisible, 
however, Iwcause of its solubility in water or cell juice; and in certain plants, t ha 
onion for instance, being the final product as well, starch remaining wholly 
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absent. WhicheTer ot these carbo-fajdrates, eren though it be fat, maj be the first 
and direct product of this uoiou of iuorgaoic matter with atmoBpheric cBrbon, the 
entire aeries maj be formed bj subaequent oxidation. B7 Tarialiona in the relative 
proportioDB of the three factors, carbon, hydrogen and oxjgen are produced. 

The actual chemica,! transform atio a wrooghl ma; be ezpreBsed as followa: 

Carbonic Ctttutai 

Waltr, tcid. orgata. Oasim'n. 

5 H1O+ 6 C Oj= C, Hi„0, 12 liberated. 
15 HjO+18 C Oi=(Cs HioOs)) 30 O liberated, atarch. 
fl H,0+ 6 C Oj= Cj HijO, 12 O liberated, glocoae. 
UH,0-H12 C 0,= CijH„0,i 24 O liberaUd, lucerose. 

It becomea evident therefore that from the starch resulting from the aBgimila- 
tion of carbon, sugar, gum, oils and cellulose, the entire organic mass of the plant 
is produced as the result of the life-function of the organism. 

Moreover, though the conversion of starch into other cnrbo-hyd rates, for in- 
stance, glucose, may be artificiall? accomplished, the plant is endowed with pow- 
ers not successful]}' imitated bj man, namel]', the conversion of sugar into starch, 
cellulose or fats. 

The album! naceouB, protein or nitrogenouB plant constituents ara-tbe result ot 
the action of nitric acid on non-nitroftenona compounds, probably sugar with the 
eliminatioQ of carbonic acid and perhaps water, thoug;h direct combination for 
albuminoid formation is not probable, intermediate or amido compounds being the 
direct product of the decomposition. The definite method of combination still re* 
mains in doubt, and is best summed up with the statement that " the ajnthesis of 
organic nitrogenous substances within the plant is a function of the living proto- 
plasm in which material the entire process occurs." 

Tbe extraction of nutriment from the aoil and the awimilation of thia nntri- 
ment depends directtj on the proceases involved in the utilizing of atmospheric con- 
stituents, since plant-growth results onlj from the combination of the two for the 
formation of new cell matter. The office of actual absorption of soil matter de- 
volves upon the mesh work of roots penetrating the mass, and is accomplished 
through the cell walls of the root. And this food must exist in the form of solu- 
tion, sinoe material onl j in this form is capable of entering the plant add combining 
to become a constituent of its organism. 

That different toils possess widely varying crop adaptations and power of crop 
prodnction are facts of universal acceptance. 

That fruit properties vary, within certain limits, withaoils of adjoining regions 
of identical climate and aspect, is hardly lesa generally recognized. 

The cause, Iiowever, lying in the varying composition of the mineral soil in- 
gredients, the preponderance or lack of certain constituents through the activity of 
which a controlling influence on the character of the fruit product, is too generally 
bal half recognized or utterly lost sight of. 

The dependence of the organic fruit constitnents on the character of the min- 
eral food to which the plant has access Is fully accepted, but the definite relations 
existing between each individual organic plant couEtituent and every one of the 
elements of soil origin remain still but imperfectly understood. 

Average cultivated soils are, however, recognized as furnishing all plants grow- 
ing on them with a sufficiency of all their purely soil constituents, with the excep- 
tion of the two substances, potash and phosphoric acid. The latter is known to- 
exert its chief influence on seed production and to lend little influence In determin- 
ing other plant characteristics other than to be essential to normal development. 
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Fotuh remains, therefore, the one soil material of moit vital importknce, and 
coDceniiDg ita action od the plant, particoUrljr the relations eiisting between this 
■distance and the organic plant constituents, onr actnal knowledge is most com- 
plele. 

The relation existing between potash and the starch content of plnnts ia most 
inornate, and the ultimate transformation of this vegetable product into the ulti- 
mata form of sugar is now known to depend in a great degree, indeed to be propor- 
tional, to the potash suppl? to which the growing plant has scccps np to the limit 
of normal development— facts well established by the protrscted aiperiments of 
Br. Gocssmann at the Hasaachuselts State Experiment Station. 

We have already seen that from the original starch formed in the plant, all 
other organic carbo-hydrate {Products of vegetable life are derived by subsequent 
transformation. It therefore follows that any influence eierled over the starch 
content is of necessity indirectly extended to all derivatives of this constituent. To 
these derivatives the typical characteristics of fraits are due. Potash, therefore, 
poawHses a direct and definite relation to each of the ingredients controlling fruit 
characteristics. 

No attempt toward exerting an artificial control over these properties can sac-'' 
ceed which does not atiliie these fnndamentat principles. 

Concerning the desirability of exerting this control there can no question ex- 
ist, sines it includes the improvement of quality and SDCcessfnl production where 
only failure could by natural means be the resale. 

Having now discussed the principles or laid down the theory, let us proceed to 
the demonstration of actual practioe. 

Becognizing the principles already discassed, their direct application in modi- 
fying fruit characteristicB was attempted by Dr. Qoessmann as long ago as 1876, 
grapes, strawberrise, gooseberries and peaches being the fraits with which prac- 
tical demonstration was sought. The resnlts of the experiments then b^un were 
given to the public in a paper read before the Massachusetts Horticnltnral Society 
at its annual meeting in 1182, and in every respect a transformation in the com- 
position and qualities of the fruits experimented on was effected through the ad- 
dition of mineral constituents of plant growth to the soil, the transformation be- 
ing most marked with wild grapes, which by this means alone were made to almoit 
identically correspond in composition and quality with certain varieties of the 
cultivated fruit, and with strBwI>erries, the quality of which seemed to be by the 
means adopted almost positively controlled. This work, however, was directed 
moie particnlarly toward a stud; of the mineral constituents of fruits. 

Adopting the results obtained by this experiment as the basis of procedure, I 
have for several years been, through practical field trial, studyiug more fully the 
actual relations existing between fruit mineral constituents nnd their co-existing 
organic constituents, to which their recognised properties are due. 

Apples and grapes have been the two fruits toward which attention has been 
particularly directed, and some of the practical results demonstrated I now take 
occasion to record. , 

Apple trees fifteen years old were supplisd with ran materials yielding seven 
pounds of available potassium oxide, the end directly in view being the observa- 
tion of the action of the mineral essential of plant growth on the otganic con- 
stituenla of the fruit, to which flavor and aroma are dne. 
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Allhoogh the total tunonnt of organic mailer in the fertilized fruit was lew 
than Id the anferlilized, the fact that sDgar, the chief organic constituent, both in 
qaalit; and in influence, in determining the characteristica of the fruit, eiiala in 
sample No. 1 in a quantitj far in excess of its content in No. 2, is evidence that 
the comparative valueless organic constituents, starch und cellulose, have, by the 
well recognized action of potash, been transformed into the most valuable and 
characteristic organic con*tituent, sugar. 

The work attempted with apples was repealed with grapes, the method ot pro- 
cedure being based on the well-known action of pola8»ium compounds in modify- 
ing to A considerable degree the quantity of sugar elaborated by fruits, as demoD- 
Btrated by experiments in Germany and particularly at the Massachusetts' Ex pert- 
inent Station, and by my experiments with apples. 

Although the quantity of sugar present, as already shown, is but one factor 
in controlling the characteristics and quality of the products, it is extremely prob- 
able that the organic constituents of the fruit might he modified in like degree 
with the sugar, and by the eame means. 
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The application effecting these results being mnde al the rate of 0.3, -0.4 lbs. 
of potassiuBi oxide (equivalent to from 3} to 4 lbs. of hardwood ashes per vine). 

But the utility of the grape dependx chiefly on the character of jls juice, 
whether for the wine-press or table. And here important and interesting facts are 
presented : 

AnalyHis shows that, although the unfertilized grape contains slightly the 
most sugar, it contains at the same lime far mure free acid than was the caxe with 
either of the treattd Hample-". The ratio of acid to sugar being, with the unfer- 
tilized, I part o£ acid to 12.31 parts of sugar in the juice. The case with No. 1, 
however, is remarkable, the ratio being J;18.70 (an actual difference of 6 36, equiT- 
alent to a proportional incrisaBe of 51.549£ through the treatment followed). 

Aside from all iniereft atuched to the facta demonstrati-d concerning the mu- 
tual relations between organic and mineral plant constituents, the actual result of 
the analyses is to show that, by the method of treatment followed, the ratio of 
acid to sugar has been increased from 1:12.24 ti 1:18 70. This is an actual 
comparative increase of 51,51^ in the value of the grape, while the actnal in- 
crease, a^ related to the gra^ie growing itself, may be far greater, even, in certain 
localities, a change from abdolulu failure to positive success. 
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TheM are the pracliol regulta obt&iDed through the treiitinent and iDTestigft 
tiDn of three BQCceeiive crops with two entiretj diSerent kinds of troit, grown 
nider Dolike miiditioDB and on diflerent Eoili; the T««ut(B, however, practically 
cdncide, and point toward one deduction. Perhapa thej can not be considrred, 
hcwever, as forniehing positive proof, but give the strongest possible indications of 
the exisleiice of facta of vital importance to every fruit grower. 

As to the individual application of these indications, special elaboration la 
not neccsiar;. Thry uem to itidicale, however, that a new and positive method 
of control over the quality of fruits exisCH, which most, of necessity, render the 
grower, to a certaio extent, indrpendeot of unfavorable conditions and inciecnent 
■eaEoua and climate, and moreover show the reasons for a fact Dniversallj recog- 

DfSCUSSIOM. 

Jamts A. Little, Hendricks County. It is a fine production. 
I have beeD experimeatiDg for a few years with ashes and 
manure to see what efi'ect it would have on the l^nd. Two 
years I selected four Ben Davis trees on which I tried this ex- 
periment; last year they bore five or six bushels; this year 
they bore some ten bushels. My orchard is on thiu land, what 
I call oak land. I went to the mill, got ashes and selected four 
trees, the rows running north and Boath. I gave one tree a 
half load of aeheB and half stable manure; the next tree I did 
not give anything ; the third tree I gave a good coat of ashes 
alone, and the fourth I gave manure alone. I have watched the 
result carefully and I can not see any difference in the bearing, 
size or color of the fruit or quality. There is but one marked 
difference in the tree. The first tree I gave manure and ashes, 
the foilage is a shade darker. So far aa I have experienced I 
do not see much encouragement to go ahead and dose the other 
trees. Two of those trees hud no pruning; one headed out low; 
the other that I gave ashes and the one I gave manure are just 
alike. 

Professor Stockbridge. There are two things which account 
for this variation. The gentleman said, I believe, that his soil 
■was sandy. 

Mr. Little. No ; clay soil. 

Professor Stockbridge. The greater amount of sand in the soil 
the less is the efl'ect of potash. Potash aflucts sandy soil less 
than other kinds. The valuable ingredient is excessively solu- 
ble; this sandy soil leaks and does not retain the valuable 
properties of the potash, so much required for the growth and 
development of the tree. It is a fact that the roots of a trea 
extend to twice the height of the tree, then all the trees, 
manured and unraanured ones, near by received the benefit of 
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this fertilization. If jou apply one material to one tree and 
another material in tbe eame row to another tree, each tree gets 
the benefit of these fertilizers applied, simply because the trees 
were so near together that the roots of the trees run together. 

Mr. Little. My trees were thirty feet apart. 

Mr. Mann. The application of ashes.is beneficial, bat I thick ■ 
r«BultB would be different on different qualities of soil. 

Professor Stockbridge. It depends much on the location. The 
soil itself contains potash in a greater or less degree, so condi- 
tions alter cases. On the actual condition of the soil it might 
give certain results on one soil and different on another. 

Mr. Burton. Do you understand the potash develops the 
quality of the apple to its full extent? 

Professor Stockbridge. We are here to compare experiences. 
This was the actnal result of my experience, and my impression 
is, the solution is not only the amount of potash applied re- 
quired lor the ordinary development of the fruit, hut potash 
possesses a certain definite action on the starch of the fruit. I 
can take an ordinary sour apple and hy the mere use of potash 
can prodnce one almost sweet to the taste, and so with grapes; 
in the course of four years, by. the additional application of 
potash, are transformed in quality almost equal with the culti- 
vated grape. So this thing is not fully understood. I give 
this as my impression that actual change is to be attained by 
the supply of what is ordinarily required by the plant and 
after the plant has taken up what it required, then if excess is 
given it will produce transformation in the character of the 
fruit. We should apply dift'erent amounts and see the different 
results from such application. We do not know yet what 
quantity to apply to produce the beat results, nor what the cost 
would be, but it should not cost much, as ashes are cheap. 

Mr. Ragan. Suppose you take tbe seed aud propagate this, 
would not the result be an improvement on this particular 
grape ? 

Prof. Stockbridge. That would be the probability. The best 
seed produce the best results. If we take seed from the best 
quality of grain or vegetables they possess certain qualities, and 
we expect these qualities to appear in the new plant. 

Dr. Cornell. At what season would you use ashes, and 
would you use nothing but hard wood ashes? 

I^of. Stockbridge. I have used sulphate and chlorate of pot- 
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-ash, wood ashes and saltpetre. ImprovementB in results waa 
attained with all kinds of potash. I apply in the spring, just 
before the buds start, and put on broadcast, apply to the sur- 
face and cultivate in with the hoe. 

J. A. Burton. In regard to the qaality of strawberries. This 
last season the Orescent produced for six weeks abundantly, 
which is twice the ordinary season. The last three weeks of 
this yield was after exceSBive rains, and there was a great im- 
provement in the quality of the berry. The Crescent is usually 
sour, but after the rain they were sweet, 

Dr. Stookbridge. I believe it is reasonable and quite probable 
that the result was simply owing to the action of potash, which 
is soluble in rain water. Now, then, in the condition stated 
there were several days of rain, and often no rain, hut dry; 
during the few days of rain the soluble potash in the soil he- 
come dissolved in the waters of the soil. As long as there was 
rain it was dissolved and worked down, and when the rain 
stopped, the solution was coining up to the surface; the water 
evaporated in sucb soil, in other words it was exactly the same 
as the formation of saltpeter in a rainy season. Just as soon 
as the rain stops, evaporation works it upwards. 

W. H. Ragan. The discussion of this subject has been very 
interesting and instructive. The professor has just come among 
us, and this ia the first of our meetings tbat he has attended, 
and I hope we may have many occasions of his return to our 
meetings, when we shall be always glad to hear from him. 

J. A. Little. In the southern part of Indiana tbey know it is 
absolutely necessary to use some kind of fertilizer. They use 
immense quantities ot commercial fertilizers and it produces 
wonderful results. They go quite a distance and pay a big 
price for it. Where I live we have a great variety of soil, but 
in many places there, where comparatively nothing has been 
raised, by the use of fertilizers they are producing big crops. 

Mr. Hobbs. Has Professor Stockbridge had any experience 
with the use of peroxide of iron as a fertilizer? 

Prof. IStockbridge. I have, but chiefly on flowers. However, 
from a practical standpoint, it may be accepted as a rule that 
peroxide of iron is of no use under ordinary circumstances. 
So far as obtaining beneficial results, it is so much money 
thrown away. It has been used sometimes to change color, 
which is the only thing of practical importance. There is a 
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fertiliser called Peroxide of Iron sold at the schednle price of 
about |28 per ton, which Ib really not worth more than |2 per 
ton. 
Adjourned antil 8:80 a. h. 



Wednesday Morning Session. 

December 4, 1889. 
"What Horticulture Is, and What Horticulture Has Done," 
was the subject of a paper read by Professor W, H. Ragan, of 
Greencastle. 

WHAT HORTICULTURE ]S, AND WHAT IT HAS DONE. 



Hod. C L. Watrous, of Iowa, ez-President of the American ABSociation of 
Nursery men I has trulh fully said ; "There is probably no other subject resliog so 
Dear to all our daily lives upon which there is such a general lack of iDtelligence 
as that embraced under the generic term, horticylCure." Webster tells us that 
horticulture is "the artoC cultivating gardens." This is a brief, but not sufficiently 
compreheni^ive definiliou. During the last half century horticulture has outgrown 
the circumscribed limits of the garden. 

Horticulture is that branch of agriculture which embraces the kitcheu and 
floral gardens, the nuriery, the orchard, praall fruit culture, the vineyard, the work 
of the iandsoape artist, the arborttum, the care and wanageraenl of green-housfs, 
artificial foreftry, park and cemetery ndortimenlB, etc., etc. Jn phori, horticulture 
follows clostly al'ler the architect and builder, clearing away the debris lalling 
from the workman's chisel and the artisan'd hammer. It smooths down the lough 
places, supidits us with luecioua fruits and healthful vegetables, and surruundHOur 
homes with the pleasing landtcape, the beautiful lawn and grateful ebadca. Hor- 
ticulture pl.tns and plants, tills and harvests and otherwise dirtrts end cares for 
the fruit and vegetable gardens, the orchard, the vineyard, the lawn and the road- 
side and street trees, so comforting to (he weary traveler and go pleasing to the eye 
of culture and esthetic taste. 

In the language of the immortal hard of Avon, horticulture "is an art 
which dots mend nature." The arts of horticulture may be scientifically per- 
formed, though the arl iltelf has not ytt reached that degree of perfection when we 
may juntly claim that it is a true science, its relations, however, to many of the 
Bcienc.B, especially to that of botany, are very close, and without a fair under- 
standing of these we can not hope to attain eminence in the pursnils of horticulture. 

The progress of horticulture has ntceeraiily been slow. Great skill and pains- 
taking have characterized the laborers who have wrought the wonderful changes 
which mark the progrehS already ajjparent in this inlercfting field of human in- 
dustry. The triumphs of horticultural arts consist in moulding, to a certain ex- 
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teat, Qitiire'a plants and their proiluda to buU oar fancies and our tKBtea, The 
botanist findi in the plante of nature the perfect t^pea of their respective spe- 
cies. For hia pnrposaa, in aaalyzing and determiniag lis geDUK and species, and 
assigning it its proper place in the great families o[ plants, he nould select the 
type lea^t removed from a slate oE nature, and never the products of the art of 
horticultnTe, which are, to some extent, mannfactured products. 

In an uninterrnpled stale oE nature all plants are disposed to reprodnce their 
likeness from seeds, there being but little tendency towards variatioQ in their off- 
spring. So long as nature plants aud prunes and trima, and so long as nature's 
conditions and aurroondinga eiist, this tendency to reprodnce the natural tjpes 
continues. The crab, in its native habitat, the south of Europe, is still a wild and 
almost valueless tipecies, notwilhstanding the fact that through the manufacturing 
processes of the art of horticulture our noble apple is its lineal descendant. And 
' so of most all our luscious fruits, our handsome ftowers and our esculent vegeta, 
bifls. Thej each bear the impress of the art of horticulture. Each has been taken 
from ita native habitat, aud through the wiuniug arte of horticulture, led into cap- 
tivity and into companionship with man who "plants and prunes, cultivates and 
graftx, and crealea new fruits and flowers," for in all revereuce, is not the pippin 
or the pearmain a manufactured article? 

In the economy of nature, the great and paramount effort is the reproduction 
and perpetuation of the Kpecies. To mature the germs of reprodoctioo in the 
greatest profusion and in the higheKt state of perfection, is the first aim and pur- 
pose of nature. To this end all plants are endowed by nature whh fecund princi- 
ples highly developed. They are also, in many instances, clothed with oSenaive 
and defensive, or even with aggressive characleriaiica and habits, which enable 
them to successfully struggle with the great world of nature for eiistence or mas- 
tery. The thorns of the wild crab are ita offensive and defensive armor. 

But seeds and germs are, in many instances, of aeoondsry importance to the 
horticullutist, since tliey are valueless only as they serve his purpoitea in the pro- 
duction of new varieties, bh arts and acquired skill enabling him, when once a 
desirable variety is produced, to perpetuate it without again resorting to seeds. 



The various domestic spenies have been taken from their native habitflte and 
from their wild surroundings and, by the horticulturist, siibjecled to the ameliora- 
ting inSuence of his arts. At first but slight impresHiuns were manifested. But 
the process went on. Ueueratlon after generAtion of seedlings showed but little 
deviation from nature's lyiies. By and by varieties of marked characteristics be- 
gan to appear. 6eeds from tho^e showing the most desirable variations from 
nature's lypen were planted, and in turn their uff^tpring was agnin and again 
planted and cultivated and fruited. 

AS ILLUSTaiTlON. 

As a fitting illustration of how this process has been conducted we will take 
the potato, which, prior (o the discovery of America, was a wild, unknown species 
growing in the monntaio valleys of the Ande^. The tubers were small, and quite 
valoetess as an esculent vegetable. Its first inlruduction into Europe was by the 
Spanlarda, early in the eiiteenth century, and, as remarked by Chambirs, " only to 
be cultivated in a few gardens as a curiosity, aod not for general Uite as an article 
' of food." As late as 1719 a British author asserte that the potato " is inferior to 
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Tsdiebeg." Am t, mattet of fact, the boTticnlturist's firaC iotereat In the potato seem* 
to have been as a flowering plant. Having failed to attract attention in Europe 
tx a garden ornament, it was a third time reintrodnced, bj Sir Waller Ealeigh^ 
after which it was yet a long while before its culture became general; In the 
meantime it wob being propagated from seeds that in each case produced new va- 
rieties, which, under the varying influences of garden cnltare and changed climatic 
conditions, perceptibly affiled and Improved the offspring. Thus the potato has 
been domesticated and improved, and that largely within the memory of men now 
living, from its wild, almost valueless condition, in the mountains of Western 
America, ■nlil now " no tood-planl ia more widely diffbeed" and more universally 
valued in all temperate parts of the globe, 

Much of the work of improving our domestic plants, whether ornamental or 
nseful, has been the result of chance and unsystematic culture, tt is perfectly 
natural that such should have been, at least for a long time in the beginning. No 
scientist or expert propagator had gone before leaving the results of his experience 
and teaching the lesson of acquired skill. !Each individual operated as an ex- 
perimenter in his own way, and after a fashion peculiar to himself. That they 
ahonld have planted from the seeds of the best within their reach, and that they 
shonld have given such cnltnre as to their minds promised the best results, is only 
to suppose that they were endowed with intelligence commeosurate with the period 
of their existence. We can thus readily tealtze why there ia still room for progreea 
in this inletcsting field, although centuries of patient labor are now nnmbered with, 
the past. 



That all human knowledge is based on the experience of the past, is true in, 
horticultare as in other vocations of life. Experience has taught us that in pro- 
pagating, with certain objects in view, we mast select our type and follow it down 
through generation after generation before we can hope for the realization of oar 
ideal. Neither must we lose sight of the influence of culture and artificial condi- 
tions on the maturing germ if we would hope for the most rapid strides in the per- 
fection of our ideal in the oflspring. Downing says: "The process of ameliora- 
tion begins with a new generation and by sowing the seeds." 

Enjoying the accumulated experience af preceding generations. Prof. John 
Van Mons, of Lourain, In Belgium, early in the present century began a series of 
experiments in the origin and improvement of varieties, which had its basis in the 
systematic care and selection of the germs to be used in propagating new sorts, 
which were, in turn, again to be used as the parents of other generationa. Hia plan 
contemplated the rapid carrying forward of this work, bt^inning with the type of 
the species nearest the original, an^ which, in his judgment, possessed greater na- 
tive vigor and health, and by choosing the first maturing seeds of the first desira- 
ble fruit for planting for a second generation, and so on. In this way he would, as 
he believed, soon produce desirable new varieties. While there ia still a large ele- 
ment of uncertainty as to the results of this method of breeding, there can be no 
doubt that Dr. Van Mods was eminently successful in giving to the world a lai^ 
number of valuable new sorts, especially of the pear, with which his experiments 
were principally conducted. 

Colemporaneoua, in time, with Dr. Van Hous' experiments in Belgium, Mr. 
Thomas Andrew Knight, ot England, was operating through another and some- 
what mote certain and highly scientific method of producing new and desirable 
His plan was to use the seeds of fruits, the flowers of which had been 
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■rdficiall? fertiliEsd. The offspring of these wotitd be hjbridg or crosses, ftod wars 
found, in practice, to possess many of the qualities of one or the other, or posaiblj 
both parents. Mr. Eaighi haa had, and still baa, many followers in ererj depart- 
ment of horticulture. Hybrids and artificial crosses are noir quite common. In- 
deed, with our present facilities, our skill In " manufacturing" new rarieties, faab- 
ioned after our own liking, is scarcely bounded b* the limits of our whimsical 

-' Art ii nature made by man. 
To man the Interpretsr of Qod." 

FBOPaaATIKEI A SFECIEB. 

By the foregoing it will be seen that a species may only be propagated by the 
planting of seeds, tbe true germs of reproduction. If we plant a seed we produce 
a new individual of its species. By this reproduction and perpetuation of the spe- 
oiee, the design of nature is subserved. The likeness of the parent has been repro- 
duced and nature is satisfied. But variety pleases man. Under the magic of his 
infiuence varieties are produced, aa hag already been shown. But man is not yet 
satisfied. When a desirable variety is leciired he wishes to perpetuate and multi- 
ply it beyond the limits of natQre,for there are limits to tbe duration of individual 
organiams. 

I have already shown how a variety may be prodnced. If a variety thus pro- 
duced should prove deairahia, we conld only enjoy it during the lifetime of the in- 
dividual tree or plant. Wben this was gone onr variety, however deiirable it might 
he, wonld have perished. To obtain another we would again be forced to resort to 
tbe alow and uncertain process of planting seeds. In this, as we have already 
learned, there would be many chancea for deterioration rather than progreaa to 
manifest itself in the character of the offq)ring. But happily for us, we have al- 
ready learned 



Varieties are propagated through a number of methods — aome simple and in- 
expenaive, while others require paiuataking, knowledge and skill. The varieties of 
some species are self- propagating, othera partially ao, while there *are othera that 
mnat be propagated in a strictly artificial manner, and atill othera which require, 
in addition to akill on the part of the operator, an expenaive outfit of appliances 
and apparatus. 

The strawberry may be cited as belonging to the first claaa. When a deairable 
variety baa been produced from Iheseed.it will multiply itaelf beyond limit if only 
given proper culture and encouragement. Bach new plant is tbe same variety as 
the parent plant which produced it by sending forth its runner. 

The potato will represent the second class. Its tubers, or each eye or bud 
thereof will produce plants of the same variety, but for practical purposes they 
must have help in their proper distribution. 

The apple ia a familiar type of tbe nest class. Bach bud, of a large tree, if 
skillfully inserted, by budding or grafting on a congenial stock, ia capable of pro- 
ducing a tree of tbe same variety as the tree from which it ia taken. 

There arc many trees and plants belonging to the fourth and last class. They 
are those diflicult species which require the combined skill and apt rat ua of the 
professional propagator, with bis artificial heat and glaaa atractnrea. In addition 
to the above there are many intermediate proceaaea auch as layering, diviaions, pro- 
pagating by cuttings, etc., which enter into the practical operations of the horti- 
Gulturiet and propagator, but are too tediona to refer to in detail in a short addreaa 
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There are no mysteriea in the art of hortlcultiirs. It oalj reqnlraa akill sad ez- 
perieace, with a fair share of iDtellJgeiice, to enable as to sacceed in the pi'aciice of 
het arts. To learn the art of grafting or budding, or even the more skillful oper- 
ftliooa of the profeiaional propagator, ia far less difficult than lo learn to play Auld 
Lang Bjne on the fiddle, and to become an expert woald not rack the braia nor 
tax the patience half ao much aa to become a proficient in the rendilioa of a modern 
violin solo. 

In propagating b; grafting or budding^ however, we will learn that nature has 
placed bounds and limita, beyond which we can not go. While we may materially 
change the habita of a species in the production of vnrieties and in their subse- 
quent extension by propagation, we must follow the line of affiniiiee in the selec- 
tion of stocks on which to propagate. No human skill will ever succeed in caus- 
ing a peach tree to grow on an apple stock. Nearly related species of a genus, aa 
the pear, apple, quince, or hawthorn, or, as the peach, plum, apricot, and other 
stone fruits, can be used as stocks—the one for the other — hut far better results may 
always be expected from the pear on pear, apple on apple, peach on peach. 

HORTICULTURAL TERMS— HOW CLASSIFIED. 

Horticnlture may be divided into professional and amateur, and again subdi- 
vided into the economic and aesthetic. A professional horticulturist is one who 
follows the business as a livetibood. From it he makes his living. He may be a 
nurseryman, an orchardlst, a viaeyardist, a florist, a small-fruit gardener, a land- 
scape gardener, a park or cemetery superintendent, a vegetable gardener, or he 
may follow several or all o( these, and yet he is a professional horticulturist. 

An amateur practices horticulture as a pastime, and purely through his love 
and taste for the calling. He may produce lioe fruits and handsome flowers in 
superabundance, and have and eojoy his beautiful Iswos and landscapes, yet if the 
business does not partake oF the nature of an occupation he is still an amateur. 

Economic horticulture deals Vith the substantial and useful. The'man who 
follows this branch of horticulture may be an orchardiat a sraall-fruit or vegetable 
gardener, a vineyatdisl, or he may follow the branch of the nursery business, in 
which the trees and plants, entering into this class of callings, are propagated and 
grown for sale. 

Aeilhetic horticulture embraces the ornamental. Its field is floriculture, land- 
scnpe gardening, and park and cemetery adornments. It may also include forestry, 
and indeed all branches of horticulture, even a vegetable garden, when arranged 
as it should be, with reFereuce to its beauty and aesthetic effect. 

Horticulture is agriculture intenviGed, boiled down, reduced in its operations 
to the lowest area, and raised to the highest degree of perfection in culture. It 
yields the largest per cent, of value on the smallest area cultivated. It thrives 
with the advance of civilization and culture, and with the enhanced value of real 
eetate and iu subdivisions into smaller parcels. Lands insufficient for successful 
agricultural operations, when devoted to horticulture, yield handsome incomes- 
Its products sre sought aFter as population increases. Through its response to in- 
creasing demands, what were, only recently, luxuries are at present recognized as 
necessaries oF liFe. Strawberries are now measured by the train load, as against 
the quart in the days of our fathers ; grapes are in demand by the ton, and banaoaB 
find a ready market by the cargo. Epidemics are almost banished from our land, 
and general sanitary conditions are vastly improved under a regime which enables 
us to substitute a fruit diet for " hog and hominy." 
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'' Horticulture is," in th« langasge of Dr. Ridpatb, "ike poetij of Bgricultiira_ 
It is aho a pureait calculated to cool and subdue the emotioDB and paeiiioDS of men, 
loDg heated in tlie straggling martB of commerce and the red furnace of war. It 
Mcms to me that eometbiDg of this lort u Decessary, in the economj of ciTilisa- 
lioo, to check the ferocitj of urscrupulous progress, and to prevent the excited 
JDicee of development from bunting the rind of nature. In the shade of the gnr- 
den man finds rest There his exhausted powers revive. There he finds refuge 
from the clamor and jealousy of bis fellonmau; and better than that, a hiding 
place from the haunting shadow of himself. 

" Horticulture is, pfr tt, one of the most pleasaot pureuils which meu have 
ever followed. It brings into healthful exercise both mind and body. It neither 
racks the one nor wrecks the other. To the gardener— even the aged gardener — 
the aching bones, the stiffened jointi^, the dintorled form and the hungry pool are 
atill indefinitely postponed. The author ot the twelfth chapter of Eccleeiaetes 
did not Eelect his famous type of decrepitude from ihe garden walks and coverts. 
The venerable horliculturisc is anything elae than that stiffened ciricaiture of old 
age in whom desire had failed, aod to whom the grasshopper had becnme a burden. 
Under the influence aud recreatioua oi such a pursuit, man hides his face in the 
bosom of nature, and learus to love the order of the world. He trusts causation, 
and believes in law ; and the God whom he worships is the Qod of reason and 
peace." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Burton. Do we understand that the strawberry, if left 
to iteeJf, merely by quitting the cQltivation of the ground, will 
always maintaio its variety and purity as first produced? 

Mr. Ragan. I think it would. There is no possible chance 
for change in the vitality of the variety. 

Mr. Mann, Gilman, III. There are many things for consid- 
eration in this paper. The questions we want to consider most 
are those of the divisions of varieties. That of the individual 
is only division. We make separate divisions of varieties and 
species ; this division depends on the apeciiic definition in which 
we include them. For instance, in a plant of certain grasses we 
include a variety, but if it extends farther, we have a species. In 
this division the plant will reproduce a type, and in clasaifiea- 
tion we specify that class. The individual is the unit after the 
division, and the life of the individual in the strawberry is 
maintained by the runner, the plum by sprout from the root, 
the g,oo8eberry by layer and the raspberry by tip. They don't 
always continue, but where they do they never change only on 
the power of vitality. Potatoes run the same. To continue a 
variety is to plant the seed and reproduce a new individual with 
certain characteristics or classifications which would be a va- 
riety. I don't believe the strawberry would change only so far 
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as a decrease of vitality in age. It has no iDcreaeing vitality. 
It has the strongest vitality oa the start and decreases with age. 

E. J. Sowiand. Will not potatoes increase in vitality for a 
term of years ? 

Mr. Mann. No sir, I do not think so. That kind of hered- 
itary tendency is a certain tendency modified. We have plants 
and animals ; the plant, no matter how strong, there is a hered- 
itary tendency that can not be overcome. We can not breed 
Jersey cattle with Shorthorns successfully. 

E. J. Howland. My experience with the potato is, they do 
not mature the first year from seed. The first year the taber 
is !>mall, the second year three or four times as large, the third 
year it doubles in size again, and requires four or five years 
from the seed to bring them to their beat. I have some now 
four years from the seed, and were not called commercial pota- 
toes until this year. 

W. JB. Ragan. This thought suggested by Mr. Mann is new 
to me. I am not up in the Bcienee of botany well enough to 
know certainly about this matter of individuals and varieties. 
The individual does disappear with age and degeneracy. We 
call, by his theory, the Ben Davis an individual and not a va- 
riety. All those things that produce from seed would produce 
similar to themselves, and that is really an ofl'spriug. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Mann these would be varieties, while an apple would 
be an individual. 

James Zanders, Hamilton County. 1 rise to make a suggestion 
in reference to the potato: I think that the seed potato does 
not mature until three or four years. The plant does not get 
full grown until that time. The first season it starts out from 
a small seed, and is weakly and slender, and the tuber is realty 
a bud from the plant, which grows the next year, aud keeps on 
increasing four or five years before it is grown. It ie a matter 
that has been definitely demonstrated that the potato does de- 
teriorate. I suppose that is true with plants generally. A few 
years ago I noticed in the exhibit of apples from California at 
New Orleans that the apples produced here were larger and 
finer in appearance. We might conclude from that fact by 
continued cultivation the vitality of the plant might be in- 
creased and the plant grow stronger. 

W. A. Workman. Is this new plant or tree at its best when 
found, and is there no chance to increase the quality of the 
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pIsQt? Ha8 the Ben Davis more vitality at first than after- 
ward? On that theory we should inereaae the vitality by cul- 
tivation. 

F.I.Mann. Vitality, as a term, means to ua two things. 
The term vitality, as applied to animals, is different from that 
of man. We say of an animal, it has strong vitality, yet it is 
not as long lived as man, probably. The vitality of man is to 
live an allotted time of three score and ten years.yet yon would 
not say that he had stronger vitality than the animal. If these 
have the properties of reproducing and lasting for a certain 
time, it seems that fruits might do the same. We do not know 
what the longevity of varieties of apples in this country will 
he. It may be 75 or 100 years, we can't know that yet. The 
probability ia the Ben Davis has not vitality enough to last 75 
years. It haa been here about 35 years. 

Prof, Stockbridge. I do not know that I have much to say on 
this line in the way of comment. The paper of Prof. Ragan 
is full of interest and has called out a few points of very great 
importance. Fruit is more than a luxury, it is a necessity, in 
some cases. We can not give too much emphasis to this. I 
am almost a crank on this subject. For several years I have 
had fruit, in some shape, constantly on the table. A few years 
ago I was thought to be subject to a hereditary disease which 
seemed sometimes to almost deprive me of my senses, and at 
times could not do mental work on account of severe headache. 
It was suggested to me that I adopt a fruit diet, and I have 
eaten fruit every meai since and the result is good. Since put- 
ting this iu practice neither myself nor family have been sick, 
and have paid do doctor's bills. I am not a vegetarian, but am 
in the habit of eating some meat. I believe we should use 
plenty of fruit, as I am of the opinion that it is conducive to 
good health. In the production of varieties there are many 
ways in which it may be brought about. We know that the 
object of the living animals is the reproduction of the kind. 
The fruit grows for the production of that fruit and for seed. 
The flesh of the apple is a protective mass around the seed. 
The fruit was grown to protect the seed ; therefore, the end 
and object was to perpetuate that thing. The chief energy of 
the plant is to produce reproductive organs. If we could get 
rid of the seed, as they have in the Japan orange, it would be 
a great improvement. I have eaten hundreds of Japan oranges 
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and never Baw ten Beede. The Japanese have now ten or twelve 
different varieties, each one producing a ditFerent kind, and all 
without seed. We are trying this experiment, and if it is poa- 
Bible to get rid of the seed of the orange, as in Japan, we can 
get rid of that of the apple. If we «an do this, we may im- 
prove the quality and size of the apple. We take the apple, 
and, after the flower has shed its petals, we insert a needle and 
burD out the seed organs. There are many things in which 
this change may be adopted. I have never attempted to preach 
anything that I did not practice myself. I have tried some ex- 
periments with giapee, of one of which I spoke briefly last 
night, but here is another thing which will affect grapevines in 
changing the character of the fruit. The theory is this: The 
roots of the plant take up the moisture and mineral substances 
from the soil; these are carried up to the leaves where they 
are elaborated and converted into plant food; it then descends 
between the bark and wood, laying on new tissue of wood, foli- 
age and frnit. If we can stop the downward passage to the 
root we have all this above, dammed up and held for the bene- 
fit of the fruit. We girdle below the cluster of grapes, cutting 
off the downward flow by drawing a knife around the vine, 
and stripping ofl:' a small section of bark. The result is, this 
sap moves down between the bark and wood, and when it 
comes to this girdle all the sap that would have gone down to 
the roots stops, you save all that strength and it goes into the 
grape. This year I tried it on grapes growing side by side, 
trying on alternate vines; the result was I hastened the ripen- 
ing of the fruit from eighteen to twenty days. This may be a 
matter of much importance when it comes to market valae. 
There was also another change, it was this : Not only was the 
maturity hastened, but the increased nutriment going into the 
fruit produces a better quality of fruit, containing more sugar, 
than the vine that was not girdled. So, we have by this proc- 
ess a marked improvement in quality; you can tell the differ- 
ence immediately. This is something worth looking after, and 
should claim the attention of horticulturists. Perhaps by has- 
tening maturity and improving quality in that way, it is possible 
these qualities may be fixed in the variety. Some of you may 
say you spoil the vine by thus girdling the wood. The canes 
that bear fruit this year do not produce next year, and you cut 
them ofl* and throw them away. 
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Mr. Thomas. At what time do you do this girdling? 

Dr. iStockbridge. Perhaps it is better after the time the frait 
ie about the Bize of a email pea. 

J. A. Little. This girdling procesH was practiced by my 
father when I was a boy. He girdled a peach tree and that 
peach grew much larger and earlier. Some six or eight years 
ago I had a Hale's Early tree growing in my yard and I 
girdled it, taking a branch the eize of a pipe stem, on which 
was eat one peach. I took a ring of bark out and that peach 
grew right oS and gained on the others, and never ceased 
growing until ripe. Peaches, after growing for a certain time, 
cease growing and form a stone, which is the hardest time CD 
the tree. But in that specimen it never stopped growing to 
produce a stone but grew right on. It was two weeks earlier 
than others on the tree. When that peach matured it had no 
stone but a mere substance in the middle. 

A. Glenn, Columbus. I wish to say a word in regard to this 
girdling business. Mr. Spaulding, of Illinois, has been in the 
habit of girdling apple and pear trees. I have visited Mr. 
Spaulding and seen his apple trees ; have noticed his orchard 
BflTeral times; the trees, when young, did well, but after a 
while they died. I have tried this myself on apple and pear 
trees, but the results are unsatisfactory. 

Dr. A. F. White, of Santa Rosa, California, was called on, 
and spoke as follows: 

I am a native of Indiana, having been born in this State, 
therefore I feel at home among you, and certainly have a warm 
feeling for your State, but California has been my home for 
thirty- seven years. California has been bo misunderstood m 
regard to its climcte and soil that you will bear with me on a 
few general remarks on the State of California. I was here 
yesterday with you a short time, since then I have been some- 
what indisposed and am at present under the influence of qui- 
nine, my head roars and my voice sounds away oC In order 
that I may not make a mistake, I have here a map of Califor- 
nia on a small scale, showing a few of the different locations 
and climates of that conntry. Now, sir, one of the great excel- 
lencies ot our country is, we have a variety of climate; be- 
ginning at the lakes and sweeping down and down we have 
every variety of climate and production according to the con- 
dition of climate we pass tbrough. California has all those va- 
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rieties of climate which you have from the gulf to the lakes. Cal- 
ifornia produces a variety as great or greater than all the United 
States, raising crops the year round Here we have the great 
valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivera, which empty 
their waters into San Pueblo Bay, thence into San Francisco 
Bay, passing out through the Golden Gate into the Pacific Ocean. 
This map which I present is small, as you can see, and does not 
show the locations as well as I would desire, but you have cit- 
izens here who have heen in California and know something of 
the general features, if he has been a close observer. The pale 
red which you see here on the map covers an area of 40,000,000 
acres, a level scope of country including the valleys of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquin Rivers. It is our great grain belt, 
where we produce our wheat, oats, corn and barley. Theo the 
pale straw color represented here consists of 25,000,000 acres, 
and covers the foot hills, a valuable part of our country for 
growing and producing the orange and fig, and varieties of the 
chestnut. This is certainly a rich part of the country. 

So we have an orange belt as well around Los Augeles in 
various directions to the northern part of the State. Our friends 
in LoB Angeles dislike to acknowledge this fact, claiming that 
they have the only true orange belt in the State. The light 
color here consists of 12,000,000 acres, which is our timber belt. 
There grows our fir, cedar and oak. This is turned into pas- 
ture land, and is most valuable for pastural purposes. The 
drab comes in next, which is our mountain region, and includes 
18,000,000 acres. Here are our high mountain peaks and great 
lakes. I believe if you will refer back to your geographies you 
will see that for every 350 feet of elevation we get into one 
degree of cooler atmosphere, so when you get 6,000 feet above 
the sea you get into quite a cold atmosphere. Here in Indiana 
a description of your climate would serve as a description for 
any part of the State. This is not true of California. A 
description of the climate fifty miles north of San Francisco 
would not he true of the climate ten miles from it. Either 
ascending the mountains west or east we get into a new climate, 
because of the principle that for every 850 feet yon have one 
degree cooler climate. I can say that one of the finest sleigh 
rides I ever had was across the Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
January. I was taking my family with me. Oa traveling the 
first part of the journey, such a time as we had in mud and rain. 
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When we got od the mouDtaias iuetead of taking stages the 
next moroing we found instead three six-horse sleighs waiting 
for us, with robes and bells, and with the iinest of scenery. 
We had 100 miles made before breakfast time. As fine snow 
as I ever saw. This is explained on the principle I hare al- 
ready mentioned. I tell this to impress on your minds the 
wonderful diversity of climate in change of locality. This is 
our region of fine scenery, Mount Whitney rising 12,000, 14,000 
or 15,000 feet above sea level. The light brown color on this 
map includes about 10,000,000 seres. This is mostly plain, and 
is a comparatively barren section of country. The soil is all 
good, bat there is no rain to make it fruitful. The total area 
of California is about 100,000,000 acres, greater than all tl^e 
combined area of New York, Delaware, New Jersey, Massa- 
chnsetts, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire and 
the great State of Ohio. The length of the State from sooth 
to north ia 770 miles and having over 1,000 miles of sea coast. 
The breadth is 330 miles. The orange product in 1888 was 
1,250,000 boxes. An average box would be about 100 oranges 
to the box. The great brandy product of 1887 was 800.000 
^llons. The annual product of wine for five years past reaches 
16,000,000 gallons. The_ raisin product of 1887 was fully 
1,000,000 boxes, and there were shipped to the East in 1887 
16,000,000 pounds. The green shipments of California in 1887 
were about 35,332,000 pounds. The fruit crop of that year in 
-the aggregate amounted to $12,000,000. On some acres, under 
favorable circumstances, the vine in California has been made 
to produce fifteen and one-half tone ; but this is not the rale ; 
they produce usually about eight or ten tons of grapes to the 
acre. Then we have the largest almond, orange and rineyard 
■orchards in the world. 

Ou Senator Stanford'^ farm we are likely to have the largest 
. '&g orchard in the world. It was commenced last year and will 
be completed this winter. It will embrace perhaps about 1,200 
acres, and I know of no other orchard in the world equal to it. 
I make this statement to show the importance of the interest 
in California. Now, as I promised yesterday I wanted to 
speak with some fullness of the enemies of horticulture, X will 
preface these remarks by this statement. So important was 
this fruit interest in the State of California that the Legisla- 
ture established a Board of Horticulture some years ago, con- 
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BiBting of nine geatlemeo appointed by the Governor, whoso 
duty it is to prepare paperB and hold semi-annual meetings 
around in difierent parte of the State. Last April we held one 
meeting near San Diego, in the Routhern part of the State. 
We also held one meeting in Xovemher at Fresno City, 

I have not been in communication with the Secretary, as I 
have been moving about so much, and do not know where the 
next meeting will be held. TheBe meetings are attended by 
from 300 to 500 fruit-growers, and theae papers prepared by 
the members of the Board are read before the whole body of 
the convention, and then a free and full diecusaion follows. In 
Sonoma County, where I live, we have a society, and I have 
been Secretary for quite a while. We have from forty to sixty 
members. Our attendance ia usually about fifty. Subjects of 
intei-est in horticulture are discussed, and information is im- 
parted. We solicit speakers from abroad, and' the loeetinge 
are most interesting. 

Among the enemies of fruit with which we have to contend, 
one of the most destructive, and one which threatened the exter- 
mination of the fruit interest, is the white or coteny scale bug. 
It seems that it was first introduced into some garden of San 
Francisco from Australia. It is one-half as large as a kerne' 
of corn splil. The animal is of a light drab color with three 
legs, and has a horn or snout with which to pierce the tender 
twigs of the tree. Mr, Coben, who is good authority, says 
there are as many as 3,300 eggs under the house or scale which 
covers the insect. If you take this scale off 3^ou find little dust 
falling down, and if yon put a glass to this you will find the 
dust to he eggs, and will produce an insect. So yon can see 
how rapidly it will increase. It produces three broods every 
year. Your trees will be covered with this scale from the top 
to within two feet of the ground, and they are so thick one 
will lap over the other. I have seen all varieties of trees cor- - 
ered with them. Now we have the Australian gum. I have 
seen these beautiful evergreen trees hanging from top to bot- 
tom covered with the scale. I have seen the orange, the alm- 
ond, pear, apple, fig and the very grass that grows on the earth 
white with the house of this insect. The grass was covered 
BO completely that the cattle would not eat it. It increases 
with such rapidity we feel that we must get rid of it. Some 
dig the tree up, some cut ofi' the top. We also applied chem- 
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Seal combinatioDB, but it increased oo and on until for one I 
made a aacrifioe in orange and other trees of thirty-five acres 
to get out of the business. Others did the same. One of the 
finest orange orchards, some thirty years old, together with 
golden fruit of which the limbs broke, containing about 105 
acres, was ruined by this insect. You will now find only four 
xir &ve orange trees there. I saw it last May and learned of the 
terrible habit of that insect. We petitioned Congress a few 
years ago for relief. We succeeded in getting an appropriation 
to send an expert to Australia where this insect come from, 
and by dtlligent search they found the lady bird and placed it 
in these orchards, and very soon all this disappeared; but in 
the course of two or three weeks, on examination, we found 
they had begun hatching out a new brood. The old Insects 
died and the new were doing good work. 

The next scale insect in importance is the red scale, which 
infests the orchards and seemed to defy all, but we found a lit- 
tle fly in Mexico, and introduced it there, and it was all we 
deeded. You have seen the woolly aphis on yonr apple trees. 
This little insect is a remedy for that. The aphis, some writers 
flay, are of two varieties ; my own view is there is but one 
variety, and it gets on the limbs and tender bark, going down 
to the roots, making knots, and stays there during the winter. 
In the spring it grows a few days, matures, then separates and 
makes a new insect. In the fall it deposits eggs for the new 
brood the following spring. This little insect will pierce the 
-aphis, and deposit an egg, then in three or four days that egg 
will hatch a little larvee; as soon as it destroys the aphis it 
then goes in the pupa state, and comes out a little fly, which 
penetrates the back of the scale, sucks out his vitals and kills 
him. Then we have the Australian or black scale, which in- 
Jnres our olive trees. Our last Legislature appropriated 
(20,000 for this year, and we have a man in Australia looking 
after these scales. I have been told that on the public square of 
Chicago the coteny cushion scale abounds, and it may be that 
yonr orchards here may be infested, so yon can recognize it 
when yon see it and be prepared with the remedy I have men- 
tioned. We also have the black knot on our grape vines. We 
-are in the habit of growing onr vines about three years, and 
then tie to a stake. We generally trim hack to two buds on a 
«tem, and we expect grapes on these. 
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The black knot appears alt throagh our vineyards bat does, 
not kill the vine. " We are in the habit of lopping off branches 
of the vine, and the real trunk of the vine we tie up and make a 
shrub of it. In some localties of California the vine attains an 
enormous size. I have seen them eight or nine inches in di- 
ameter, and clear from the black knot. Why ? Because they 
were permitted to extend their branches over trellises covering 
a space of a hundred feet ; in this case the sap come up through 
the main stems of the vine and permitted to extend to the 
leaves and then return in a natural and healthy condition, the 
vine not being cut away. I believe this vigorous pruning the 
beginning of the black knot; if, so, the remedy is in growing 
less vines and have them run on trellises. Then we have 
what is termed by many, a little grasshopper that commits; 
some depredations. Sulphur is a remedy for that. A disease 
has appeared in the last six years that has baffled all our ex- 
perts. It is sometimes termed sour sap. It begins in the ex- 
tremity of the branches, the leaves crisp up and tbe stem dies 
down to the main branch and stops, and then another and 
another until the whole head of the vine is dead. But, on ex- 
amining the vine the sap is flowing freely, and has been, yet the- 
main stem dies to the ground. Experiments have been made by 
budding in tbe root ; they grow well the first year but not the 
second. It may live to four years, but death is certain. We 
have sent to gentlemen in France who were experts in vine dis- 
eases, and they say they do not understand it. We have a pro- 
fessor in the 8tate University analyzing sapg, but his analysis of 
the sap only shows that the sap is sour and the vine dies. In 
order to find a remedy we have tried spraying, using different 
chemicals for that purpose. So you see we have some enemies 
of the vine there. In the county where I ti^e we have 20,000 
acres of vineyard, which produces seventy-five gallons of win& 
to every man, woman and child in the county ; in other words,, 
we produce 2,000,000 gallons of wine. So yon see the wine 
interest is no small thing there. 

We have the codling moth there in our apples. The remedy 
we apply to this is when the apple is formed and turned down 
we spray with Paris green, or London purple, putting one 
pound to one hundred and thirty gallons of water, and spray 
with a pump. Some spray twice and others once. The cod- 
ling moth goes in the core of the apple, the egg being'laid in 
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the bloom eud, and wlien it is two-thirds grown it eats out and 
yoa eee a hole in the apple. But a greater enemy than any I 
have mentioned is the English sparrow. lie is a thief, every 
inch of him ; there is not an honest feather in bis head. I 
have a heaatiful plum, tree that was white with bloom this 
spring, an early variety. I went out one morning, and to my 
astonishment, found these little rascals stripping the bloom. 
They get so bold that they will even come up where you feed 
your little chickens and rob them of their food, and if the 
mother hen remonstrates tbay will peck her eyes out. 

When little plants are growing and are tender they will tear 
them up: They will assemble in the vineyard when the fruit 
is ripening and sap the whole vineyard. They will destroy 
the wheat crop when passing from the milk state into the 
grain, beating and thrashing oat what they don't eat, and when 
the wheat is stacked they damage it mach. You have at pres- 
ent one of the most beautiful State Houses in the country. 
Wait until these sparrows build on the cornice, and see all tbi« 
heaatiful work spoiled. 

Already in Philadelphia, where white marble buildings exist, 
you can see the pollution they have wrought, and their excre- 
tions breeds malaria, typhoid fever and cholera. ■ The English 
Sparrow must go. The physiology of plants is a deep study, 
the eubjeot increases at every step. I wish to say a word, be- 
fore closing, about the fig. As I understand it, the fig is a re- 
ceptacle and not a fruit. The fig begins to grow in the leaves. 
A little hunch forms between the bark and wood one-half the 
size of a pin bead, and assumes a pear shape. On that little 
opening you can scarcely get a needle, but all the way down 
the pollen must be carried from the male to the female to pro- 
duce seed that will grow. Kow you may plant dozens of figs 
from diiferent parts of the Mediterranean and you may not get 
but one sprout, because the seed are barren. The Greeks have 
introduced little insects which go down this little opening for 
the email drop of honey which it collects there. They maintain 
that the fig is not good unless the seed would grow. Every 
seed in a fig is a fruit; nine-tenths of the figs grown in Cali- 
fornia are barren. To propagate we cut off one-half inch of 
the old wood, place it in the ground and it will root readily. 
If you want to raise figs here in the city put down a sprout 
from a tree that has borne this year, cutting out the central 
6— HoM. ,--. > 
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bud; cultivate uutil eight or ten feet .from the pareat Btem, 
putting a little straw for protection and removing wiien warni 
weather comes; in about three years you can have quite a little 
crop of figs. In England, and in Kew York and Philadelphia 
they grow them as I have stated. If I were to make an 
orchard now I would go to California among the foot hills of 
the mountains and put out my figs and cheatnuts. There seems 
to be no pest to disturb these fruits. If you go down to the 
Sandwich Islands you will find that the peach is an evergreen 
there, but the fruit ie not so fin§ as our cultivated, so we see 
that culture adds materially to beauty and value. 

W. 3. Ragan. I have been well entertained by Dr. "White's 
remarks. I visited bis place in California, and was the guest 
of Dr. White, who did all in his power to make our visit 
pleasant and profitable. I therefore move that Dr. White, of 
California, and Prof. Maon, of Illiaois, be made honorary 
members of this society. 

Carried. 

On motion of Secretary Hobbs, a vote ot thanks was tendered 
Prof, White for his entertaining and instructive address. 

R. M. Lockhart, of State Board of Agriculture, Waterloo, Ind. 
I may not be able to be with you this afternoon, aa my business 
directs me otherwise. I have been much interested in the ad- 
dress and expected to have been here yesterday but was de- 
tained on account of a railroad bridge burning. Many of you 
know that I have been paying some attention to the fruits of 
Indiana, and while we are glad to know of the great success in 
California, I want to say with many of you that here iu Indi- 
ana we need not take a back seat if we know how to handle 
our orohards. For the last three years I have shown fruit at 
the State fair. The fruit shown there, except a small amount, 
was from my county. I am now shipping fruit to this city. I 
want to say that the question has been asked at our institutes 
how to raise good fruit, and has been discussed intelligently. 
During the past fall, while there was much good fruit in some 
parts of the orchards, the fruit has been iojured by codling 
motii ill other parts, and in some places where orchards have 
been protected the fruit is almost perfect. In our county and 
Steuben, in the last three months, there has been not less than 
8,000 bushels shipped out of these two counties. When you 
read of the fact that Michigan has good apples, you can count 
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on northern Indiana having the same. If the people here 
would pay sufficient attention to the protection of fruits we 
need not go to California for them. We have aa good fruit as 
any State in the Union. We have a friend in our town who ia 
a kind of an inventive genius. He makes a kind of gan 
(exhibits hand-pump, or syringe, with nozzle) to apray hia 
squash and other vines with, as well aa trees. I do not think 
we ever raised nicer sqiiaahes than we did this year. The Doc- 
tor haa stated to you that the time to nae this spray is when 
the bloom is dropping ofi'. 

Dr. White. In California we have hadjust such an instrument 
aa this, and all manner of instruments; some of them killed 
our trees. We want something that will kill the insect and not 
the tree. A friend of mine said he had expended many thou- 
sands of dollars in one year. Ue sprayed large trees from 
thirty to thirty-five years old, and forty-feet bijfh; sprinkled 
them during the spring, summer and winter until he spent 
140,000. I spent $600 in an orchard of my own. It is a dif- 
ficult matter to destroy all the eggs as well as insects. There 
is always enough leftfora new crop. 

The codling moth burrows in the ground, and the warm sun 
hatchea them out, and they begin to crawl, and are aoon ready 
to do their work. The codling moth is found over a large ex- 
tent of country, and does a great amount of damage; to get 
rid of him we have got to have something that will eat him up, 
soul and body. 

J. A, Little. Besides the codling moth there is another 
trouble, that is the scab. If the apple is perfect and has a worm 
in it, I can cut around, but if scabby it is worse. What ia the 
cause, and what is the remedy for this? I have fifty Rome 
Beauty trees; they have a little rust on the leaves and fruit, 
which has a tendency to dwarf the apple. 

Secretary Hobbs. lu regard to apple acab, the Department at 
Washington has given attention in the last year or two. It is 
definitely known that it is a funguB, and they have discovered 
a remedy perhaps, but it is to be tested more fully. In regard 
to the disease of the foliage, there is no question hut the Depart- 
ment has discovered a remedy for the fungus that alFects the 
apple, pear and plum foliage. 

W. H. Ragan. I think lean remember; this scab was not 
known in this country forty years ago. There was a time a cer- 
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tain claas of appleB suffered worse than any others, snch as the 
"White Winter Pearmaio and Qreeo Bellflower. I have seen 
Borne Beauty scarcely larger than hulled walnutB, aod the next 
year there would be fine Bpecimens on the same tree. I thiDk 
■ we shonld not destroy trees of Rome Beauty. This raet on the 
leaves is one form of rust on the Red Cedar. 

Dr. Cornell. Ae to my own experience of spraying, I would 
not advise a person to buy a garden instrument. It is too 
slow. It will do where you have three or four trees, but where 
you have a larger orchard it is not advisable. There are hy- 
drant pumps to be found in all the hardware stores, which an- 
swer the purpose well. I would advise against buying the pat- 
ent emulsions that are offered to the public. It is simply 
throwing away your money. 

E. J, Ilowland. I have a pump which coat $6. I put it in a 
barrel, arranged on the bindermost part of a sled. The barrel 
holds fifty gallone. The barrel, hose and everything complete 
cost $8.50. I can throw water over the largest tree I know of. 
In two hours, with a horse and sled and one hand to work the 
pump, I can go over two hundred trees, and use about four bar- 
rels of water. 

James Sanders. I used, the past two seasons, a machine 
which is very convenient for sprayingapple trees, and atscT con- 
venient in spraying potatoes. I drive it with one horse, spray- 
ing two rows as fast as the horse walks. In a day's time I 
can spray a number of acres, and it does the work with less 
waste of material than anything I have ever seen. But I did not 
rise to make a speech to the meeting on spraying, but would 
like to know whether there is any spray as successful as Paris 
green or London purple. I have tried spraying for two sea- 
sons. Last season my apples were poor from the effect of rust. 
The codling moth were fewer than those who did not spray. I 
was pretty well satisfied it was a success. 

J, G. Kingsbury. In speaking of spraying inatruments, we 
have a machine manufactured on South Delaware street in this 
city. They throw the water high enough, and it works easily 
and rapidly and costs about ten dollars. 

Dr. White. Does the spraying entirely rid the tree for one 
year? 

Af>'W€r. No. 

Dr. Wkiie. Then why spray? If you join with us, and we 
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get a paraBite that will eat these enemies we will succeed. Let- 
theae organizations join in asking Prof. Kiley to search the 
whole world over, and ransack the orchards of the world and 
find an insect that will destroy the codling moth. The En- 
glish sparrow don't eat any pernicioas insect, hut feeds princi- 
pally on grain. England is amazed at America that she will 
import the moat troublesome bird we have, 

A telegram was received from the Misaonri Ilorticultaral 
Society conveying cordial greetings to the Indiana Society. 
The Secretary was instructed to prepare and forward a re- 
sponse. 

Adjourned until 1:30 p. M. 



Atteraoon Session. 



DISCUSSION. 



J. A. £urton. We want to recommend a list of fruits for 
premiums for general display at the State Fair. There are not 
enough varieties named in the present list. 

W. H. Hagan. I was not present during your talk, and do 
not know what was recommended, but I understand you are 
in favor of confining the display to a certain number of varie- 
ties. The collection of fruits are exhibited largely for the gen- 
eral effect. There should be a premium on general collections 
of fruit. One object of the fairs is to make the exhibits as at- 
tractive as possible, to bring viaitora to see them and to get 
what educational advantage they offer. There should be a 
definite number of specimens on each plate. A dozen speci- 
mens for plate premiums would be better; it makes a better 
show than in baskets. I noticed this at Detroit this fall; they 
had them exhibited in baskets ; they even carried this down to 
peaches and plums. It made a large show, but the baskets are 
not attractive. A dozen good specimens would have been 
more attractive, as far as beauty is concerned, and far less ex- 
pense and trouble to provide for them. 

J. C. RalUff. The proposition of having fruits of a kind 
grouped together strikes me favorably. If there is anything 
that is unsatisfactory it is running around to different tables to 
hunt the different plates of fruit. It is troublesome and takes 
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much time. If all of one variety were put together it would 
facilitate matters. We should limit the number' of varieties 
competing for premiums, and should have such varieties placed 
80 we can see who has got the premium without having to look 
over so much space. We want to get the varieties grouped 
close together. Where counties make exhibits, let each county 
have a particular place where it can exhibit its fruit to the best 
advantage as it sees lit. Let the committee take this into con- 
sideratfon, and let this Society indorse the committee and rec- 
ommend this to the State Board of Agriculture. 

Secretary Hobbs. I would suggest that this committee that 
has been appointed report to the summer meeting,- and the 
Society then can accept or reject, and then it can mature some- 
thing in time for the State Fair. 

E. J. Uowland. I can not endorse the recommendation of 
the President yesterday in regard to Vandevere Pippin and 
Khode Island Greening, two apples you could not give me to 
set out on my soil. On my soil they are the least productive of 
any varieties I have any knowledge of. In this respect it would 
cut me out. You might offer a premium for thirty or forty 
varieties, hut not otherwise. ■ 

Mr. Barton. I mean to offer a premium on individual apples, 
but you have your's down along with mine and Mr. Eagan's 
and others. 

Mr. Howland. I am not speaking of individual variety, but 
general display. You can not make a display without a gen- 
eral variety. It don't make any difference from one variety to 
one hundred varieties. 

W. H. Ragan. We have been keeping two separate premi- 
ums for amateur and professional fruit growers. General pre- 
miums should bo given, and smaller ones; but the majority 
offered on individual varieties, a dozen apples of given varie- 
ties, and make no distinction as to amateur or professional. 

Jsham Sedgwick, Richmond. We want to economize room to 
show the greatest amount of fruit by having all the specimena 
of one variety alongside with each other ao the committee can 
compare them. I am somewhat opposed to this plan of award- 
ing the premium on account of the vast number shown, because 
quality is hardly considered. The merits of each kind should 
be defined ; then if you want to make a premium for the largest 
Dumber of varieties, make one for that. You might pick out 
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a large number that would be creditable and profitable to grow 
and the others would not, while an exhibitor might come in 
with a Bmall number, but valuable in kind and quality, and not 
be able to show at all. I think it would be impoasible to give 
a definite plan now, but perhaps we can later in the meeting. 

Mr. Ragan. I think we should take some action on this 
matter and report it to the Agricultural Board. meeting lu Feb- 
ruary, which ie the time they make up their premium tist, and 
I think they will do something for ub. 

On motion of Sylvester Johnson, the Society went into the 
election of officers, which resulted as follows: 

President — Joseph C. Ratliff, Richmond. 

Secretary — C. M. Kobba, Bridgeport. 

Treasurer — Daniel Cox, Carteraburg. 

Vice-Presidents — First District, J, A. Burton, Mitchell, First 
Vice-President; Second District, Dr. Cbarlea C. Coroett, Mad- 
isju ; Third District, "W. A. Workman, Qreencastle ; Fourth 
District, J. C. Stevens, Centerville ; Fifth District, G. W. 
iSrant; Sixth District, I. D. G. Nelson, Ft. Wayne. 

Executive Committee — J. J. W. Billingsly, Indianapolis; L. 
B. Custer, Logansport ; Prof. J. Troop, Lafayette. 

Mr. Ratliff, the newly-elected President, on being conducted 
to the chair, said : 

QtnUeJoeii of Iht Indiana HarliciUturd Socitls: 

This was aaezpecled to me. I kaow of no reason why you should select me. 
I served in tbis CApacity from 1S72 to 1875, whea the Ssclety was scarce of mate- 
rial. I will do the best I can. It was the least of mj expectation. I did not 
have any desire to serve as Preeideot oC this Socisty. Again I feel my incompe- 
tency, following, as I do, such [llualrioua predecsssors. Sylvesler Johnson wu 
President for s number of year.', followed by Dr. Furnas, one of (he talhers of the 
eocielj, a man always ready lo give valuable aid and inrormaiion and advance 
the interests of Ihe Society to the best of his ability. I thant you for this tohen 
of honor, and appreciate it fully, and will surely do the best I can for the best in- 
toresu of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Frost, the Secretary was instructed to 
write and forward a letter of sympathy to Vice-President J, 0. 
Stevens, a member of this Society, who is at home very sick. 

Prof. Troop, expert fruit judge, submitted the following 
report, which was accepted: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OH FRUIT DISPLAY. 



Yoar oommittee appointed on frail diBpla7 begs leave to Bubmit the following 

Premiums Awarded for I>est Collection of Fniits — 

Bwilzerland County, first , . $6 00 

Ijiwreuce Coaaly, second '. 4 00 

Beet riale OrimeB* Golden— 

W. A. Wurhman, QrecDcastle, fint 60 

Bert Plate Rome Beautj— 

J. Beard, New Albany, first 60 

Best Plate B«n DjtIb— 

J. Beard, New Albany, first 50 

B. H. Carter, Clayton, recond 26 

Beat Ptsle Tulpehock«n— 

B. H. Carter, Clayton, first 50 

Best Plate Winesap— - 

J. Beard, Sew Albany, first 50 

J. A. BnrtoD, Mitchell, second 25 

Best PUle Wiilow Twig- 
Mrs. Flick, Indianapolis, first 50 

Beat Plate Yellow Bellflower— 

Mrs. Flick, indianapolia, first 50 

Best Plate Baldwin— 

J. Beard, New Albany, first 50 

Beat Plate White Pippin— 

J. A. Burton, Mitchell, first 50 

Mrs. Flick, Indianapolis, second 25 

Best Plate Stark— 

F. A. Eickbofr, Indiauapolis, first 50 

Best Plate Rambo— 

J. A. Burton, Mitchell, first 50 

Mrs. Flick, Indianapolis, second 25 

Best Piste Crabs— 

J. A. Burton, Mitchell, first 50 

J. Beard, New Albany, second 26 

Best Plate Pears- 

E. A. Eickhoff, Indiapapolis, first 50 

Lee Walker, Greenfield, second 26 

Best Plate Quiooes (Mo. Mammolh)- 

William Mustard, Indianapolis, first 50 

J. Beard, New Albany, second 26 

Best Display of Vegelablea— 

E. A. Eickhoff. Indianapolia, first '. . 6 00 

Display of Plants and Flowerq— 

BertermannBrcB, iDdianapoliB, firFt g 00 

Mrs. E. A. Eickhuff, Indianapolis, second & 00 

Besides those already mentioned we find on ezhibilion, from Floyd County, 
twenty-fire THrielies of apples. 

E. A. Eickhofi', Indianapolis, fifteen varieties of apple, one variety of pear. 
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B. H. CuUr, Clvton, three varietieB oF spple. 

Mrs. Flick, iDdiaoapolU, leventeen varieticB of spple. 

W. A. Workman, Greencwtle, eitckt Tsristiea of apple. 

F. M. Butterfield, Lee'g Sutnaiit, Mo., two pUles Oano apple. 

8. H. Fraiier, DanTille, twelve Tirietitg of apple. 

J. H. Bean), New Albany, four varieties of apple- 
It. M. Lockhart, Waterloo, four TarietiHi of apple. 

Sylvester Johnwn, Irvioglon, three varieties of apple. 

AdiwD Cofflu, Hodley. Gve varielies of apple from Nevada. 

D. E. Hoa'man, Wiochester, one variety of peai. 

Hancock Countj specimen of seedliag pear. 

B. F. Stinger, Charlottaville, two caa^ of strawberries in alcoliol. 

A mammoth specimen of turnip from J. Beard, New Albany. 

We also tind a beautiful boquet of hybrid tea rosea from Hill & Co., Richmond. 

Also, one chrysanthemum from Berlermann Bros., Indianapolis, and the one 
yoQ nee before you from Mra. Danley, of thiit city. 

Perhaps the moat interesting collection of all la that sent us from California 
by our ex-president, Dr. Allen Furna*. It consitts of five varieties of oranges, two 
varietiea of lemon*, two varieiies of citrons, two plates of limes, three varieties of 
pear, four varieties of apple, one variety of quince, three plates of Japan peraim- 
mont aod a miscellaneous collectiiin of hard and soft ehelUd English walnutfl, 
olives, daleii, G^s, banana bud, mammoth pine cone, cotton, and last but not least, 
three specimens of sweet potatoes, the largest one weighing lOJ pounds. 
Bespectf ally Bubmitted, 

J, Tboop, 

GnnmitUe. 

L. B. Custer, Logansport. There was a committee appointed 
a year ago to report something in regard to the conditiou of the 
State Library. I think perhapi) the report is due at this time. 

Mr. J. P. Dunn, State Librarian. The Horticultural Society 
appointed Dr. Furnas to ace with other soeietiea to secure leg- 
istatioD by which the library might he increased so that agricul- 
tural works might be furuished for the bene&t of the public, 
and especially the agricultural classes. The appropriatioa was 
increased to $5,000 for this year, and $2,000 afterwards; here* 
tofore it has been $4,000. The Board would be glad to receive 
any suggestion from the Society, or a list of books that would 
be useful to you on horticulture. 

J. C. Ratliff. This should interest all. "We have a subject 
here which is right in line with our work. As we have an op- 
portunity now to recommend certain books for that library it 
wonld be right for a committee to have this under conaideratioo 
and report the number and kind of horticultural books we want 
for the State Library. 

J. G. Kingsbury. I move that a committee be appointed to 
make a selection of books for placing in the State Library. 
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The motion carried, and J. G. Kingabnry, J, A. Barton and 
Franklin Taylor were appointed said committee. 

Hicretary IJobbs. There is a constant demand from all over 
the mate for lists of varieties of fruits adapted to the ditierent 
soils and situations of the State. I can think of no plan so 
practicable and satisfactory for secnring such a list as to send 
blanks to four or five of the leading fruit growers in each 
county in the State and ask them to give the names of only such 
varieties aa have proven profitable and desirable in their locality. 

W. M. Hdgan. This is working in the right direction for 
making out a fruit list. We have had the Star List, which was 
not reliable and was unsatisfactory. Some years ago I sent out 
inquiries over the State for a recommended list of apples. I 
received a number of replies. I published the answers in a 
summary which will be found in the volume of 1874, The 
plan proposed is more comprehensive than that one, which only 
applied to apples. The list should be gotten up showing s 
definite number of varieties of fall, summer and winter. If 
you allow one man to make out one number and another a dif- 
ferent number, it is difficult to harmonize when you bring them 
together. The only way is to send out these forma bo the re- 
port can be made easily. When this blank is sent out, the per- 
son receiving them can study the matter over and make a 
deliberate, careful report; they will be very unlike the Ameri- 
can i'omologieal Iteports, which are made up hastily, and are 
unsatisfuctory. 

J. G. Kingsbury. I move that this question submitted by the 
Secretary be referred to the executive committee for them to 
act upon and report to the Society at the summer meeting. 

i>ecntary liobbs. If it could be acted on now, the hlanks- 
could be gotten out at once and the lists ready for the forth- 
coming report. 

J. J. W. BiUingsly. As I am a member of the executive 
committee I would like to know what tbe duty of the commit- 
tee is. Are they to pass on the feasibility of this list? Let 
the Secretary send these out in connection with the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Ragan. I do not see anything to hinder this. I think 
the Secretary should be authorized to attend to this, as it is diffi- 
cult to get anything out of a committee when so scattered, 
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Mr. Kingsbury. I wilt witbdraw atj motion and make an- 
other. I now move to adopt the auggeetion ot the Secretary 
and instruct him to iesue the blanks. (Carried.) 

Frof. Troop. I think this Society ahould be a member of the 
American Ilorticultural Society in order to get reports of that 
Bociety to put in our library. I, therefore, move that this So- 
ciety become a member of the American Horticultural Society. 

Mr. Ragan. A great many State societies are members of 
the Americaa Society. It is desirable to have a complete set 
of reports and they may be obtained in this way. 

J. C. Railiff. If it is cuetomary for one society to become a 
member of another, there ie nothing wrong in this movement 
for the Indiana Society to become a member of the American 
Society. 

Prof. Troop. It is on the same plan as the local societies be- 
coming members of this Society. (Motion carried.) 

W. II. Ragan. As to the character of our last report, it is 
the first instance of its going into the Agricultural Report. I 
had been doubtful about the propriety but finally yielded. I 
have no objection to them publishing our report, giving addi- 
tional circulation, but there ie objection that it comes out as it 
has. Only two hundred copies bound for us; alt others buried 
in the Keport of Agriculture. More than all, it is printed on 
poor paper, all alike, in the same kind of type, has no heading 
and no introduction. It was what I feared from this publica- 
tion. I think we are entitled to better appearance than the 
]aet volume and entitled to more than two hundred copies, as 
they scarcely supply our members. We should have them in 
our libraries, as they are frequently called for. The Missouri 
State report came out recently with 3,000 volumes. No State 
has II volume less creditable than we have. If we can't get it 
printed in better style we should priut it ourselves. I know 
how they will be received by other States. I make this criti* 
cism in a most friendly manner, as I simply wish to call at- 
tention to this matter. 

" My Experience With Plums," was the subject of a paper 
by W. H. Lafuze, Liberty, Ind., which was read by Secretary 
Hobbs. 

MY EXPERIENCE WITH PLUMS. 
There is do frait with which I am acquainted (hat is more highly prited or 
eagerly «oDght after than this delicious and wholesome [ruit ; yet there are very 
iew pcreona who have ancceeded in growiag a supply eren for home un. Bat I 



thiok the time has come when the possibility oC an abtrndant supply of (bis heallh- 
fnl frait is beginning to be realized bj man; who had lost all hope of ever bt^ing 
able to foccerafully grow them. Tbe moat common mistake baa been in planting 
a few isolated trees and tbeae perhapa of Tariellts ibat do not prodace perfect blos- 

I have often observed that apple, cbeny and other fruit trees that stood alone 
in fields or psatares did not set fruit in some seasons like those that stood in groups 
or in orcharda. Mj first experience in plum culture was sbont fifteen years ago, 
when 1 bought four trtiB, at an exorbitant price, of the Wild Goose variety. One 
ol these trees ripened aboDt sixty nicu plums the fourth year afier planting, which 
was romewbat encouraging, but after waiting nine years longer only to see them 
white wilh bloom every spring, but failing to get a dozen plums in all these years, 
I concluded there must be something wrong with the bloFsomB. In the meanwhile 
a Miner plum tree had betn planted near one of these trees, and ibe first year ibis 
tree bad blooms the Wild Uooee ripened quite a good many nice plums on the side 
next to this tree. Tbe oeit year that side of the tree was quite full, and a few 
scattering ones on the baliince of the tree, and each year sincp, the enlire tree baa 
been loaded wilh plume. Of course the Miner tree grew and continued to bloom 
every year, but from some cause it has failfd to set only a few scattering plume. 

In tbe spring of 1885 I ordered from the nursery of Albert>oQ & Hubbs, of 
Bridg'port, trees of the Robinson, Mariana, Lombard, Mossback, Shropshire, Dam- 
sun, Gi rman Prune, I^arly Ued, Golden Beauty, and a few other varieties, I bin king I 
would try plum cullure on h little larger scale. I remember (bat my wife remarked 
at the time that pbe guessed I wae going '' plum crazy." Well, anyhow I felt pretly 
confident of raising tome plums, and I did, loo, and much sooner and more sue- 
cestfully than I had anticipated, for ibe third year after planting, every linib of 
some of the Irees had lo be propped to keep ihem from breaking under ibeir load 
oE fruit. Last ytar they wrretven fuller than the year before, if that were possi- . 
ble. Lombard, Mariana and Gtimsn Prune did not bear much until the fourth 
year. On one Email limb of the Ijombard, abutic Gftten inches in length, forty- 
eight plnms weiecounied when ripe. 

No doubt ihe plum would succeed on any soil rich enough to produce » 
crop of cum or wlitat, hut 1 think a dfip, rich foil is belt, and a lot where poultry 
can be kept Ib undoubtedly the place to plant plum treei'. They should be planted 
twelve or tifletrn feel apart and cultivated and mulched well for Iwo years at lesst. 
Some varieties require conbideruble pruning lo keep them from hrading too low 
and from getting too thick. 

My eiptrritnce wiib black kiiot is quite limited, but I should cut out sll in- 
fected branches as soon :i8 discovered sod burn ibtm. Tie little inject called the 
ctitculin iieems lo be tbe n>o»^t foinildable ei.emj wiib nliicb we have to contend. 
They are about a quarter of an inch in length, ol a dark brown color, and wlien 
running they somewhat lesemble a full grown hi g louse. It is wonderful how rap- 
idly thry can move aboul, and just as wonderful how they can ' play postum " and 
prriend to be nothing but a pi^ce of hark when you want lo cuplure lliem. A 
great many pfople firmly believe thst th.y do not fly, but climb up tbe body of Ihe 
tree. K<.w, ihin may be true in part, but when full grown ibey can fly rea<lily. 
Some ihitik ihey have comttimeB saved their plumH by tying a buneh of wool 
aroDnd the body of the tree a foot or two from llie ground, ihus preveuling ihent 
from climbing the tree. The above remtdy may prevent lliem from getting at the 
pIoDis as early as they otherwise would, and tliould a rain tel in just at the right 
time and continue (or a few dajs some of ibe plums might etcape. But in my own 
experience I bate found the jsiring procets tbe only tD<ciBFful practical remedy. 
I boDght font yards of cheap luuslin and cut it into two pitces of equal length and 
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Mw«d them together halt wt j, IsaviitK the otber bdf to go Bstride th« tronk of tho 
treefi. Nail the outer tdgea of the maslln onto two light strips of wood two yards 
in length. The etripa wrre to keep the cloth spread nod to handle it hv. After « 
little practice an? ooe can place the cloth ia position aronnd each tree in an in- 
sunt 

Then hy jarring the tree the insects will fall on the doth, where Ibe; can be 
seen readily and caoght and destroyed. Small trees can be jarrrd by striking 
with the hand, but large ones should have linibs sawed off lo strike on with a 
heavy mallet or hammer. 

The work of jarring nred not begin antil the plums are of conriderable niie, 
or not until the curculioa make their prewnce known by the crescfnt-rhaped mark 
on some of the plums; but it is very important that this work be begun before 
many of ihfm have been alnog. It is claimed by soma auihoritiea Ibat a single 
curculio will on a fair day ating about forty plums. If this be true, how long 
would it take Iwrnly or thirty of them to ating all the plums there are on a treeT 
They show a great deal of wirdom in the manner of doing their work, Early in 
the sTHBon they sling the plums near the lower end, but later they will sting them 
np near the stem, in order, I siip|io»>e (o make them drop uff sooner. 

Thtre is another way ol prulectmg on a small Male, which I have tried sao- 
cwsfuliy on small trees jiiet comtog into bearing, when I desired lo Xeft my new 
Tsrietiea. Take EmaU BBche made oI cheete cloth, or cheap muslin, and tie them 
over some o( the plums, and Ihey will grow snd ripen nicely. In the mornirg la 
rather the best lime lo catch the curculios, but it can be done euccesEfully any time 
of day. The Chiika>aw variety ol plums is not as pul>jrct lo their nitaeks as are 
the finer vaiieiies, i spjcialiy those of foreign origin. Ijo far, in my eiperience, 
the Gulden Beauty has been eniirely free from their altaeks. Alibough rather 
late, I consider this a valuable variety fur pie or dessert. They will keep four or 
five week* after taken from ihe tree. Mariana has not been injured by i lie cur- 
culio, and I ihiok ia the best in quality of this claasof plums that 1 have in beating. 

A small tree of the Mossback which is hardly seven ftet lo the topmost 
branches, bore last year and year before, over one-half bushel of plums each year. 
The fruit is not of SrxtclabB quality. Surly Hed ripens about the Fourth of July, 
in free from the curculiu, and in (.f good size anil qualily fur so early a plum. The 
FiunuKSimoui, or Apricot plum ia llie must beautiful fiuillhat 1 have ever seen. 
A small tree planted ia the eprirg of 1886, ripened ei>:ht plumi in the Hummer of 
1888. The I.Tgest onewasihree inches broad and one and a half inchta thick. 
When ri|Je they were uf a real dark red color, and smuulh as any lomulo. To eat 
raw they teemtd rather touKb, cooked they were deliciiiux. The fruit when ripe is 
very highly i>erfumed. 1 think it ia doubtful whether this fruit can he grown suc- 
cessfully in thid climate. 

Hull a few words in regard to varieiies. Out of the thirteen varietiea Ibat I 
have fruittd, I would select for the bext fire, Lombard, German Prune, Sbrojishire, 
Bamson, Mariana and Kobinsuu. Wolf, Poi;d's Seedling and Imperiiil GaKtt are 
varietiea of muth promiie. In fact theie is uu end tu the list of goiid plums. 
Hov, in conclusion, 1 want to say that if 1 havr, in my humble way, said anything 
that will bentfit or encourage an;' one in the cultivation at this desirable fruit, I 
shall feel well rewardtd for my labor in prtparing this paper. 

W. II. La FUSE. 

liberty, Ind. 

DISCUSSION. 

J. C. Matliff. Those of you who visited our enmmer tueetiDg 
at liivhmoiid recollect, perhaps, the number of EuropeaQ plum 
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trees I planted out and how full they were. I planted oat 
about fifty trees, were five or six years old, and never bore un- 
til that season. That season we had to put props under the 
limbs to prevent them breaking down. About the time they 
commenced coloring, there commenced a kind of a rot or fun- 
gus, attacking them on the side that began coloring, and kept 
on until it surrounded the plum, and the next plum touching 
was affected ina mediately. We lost many of our plums in that 
way. This was true of every variety I had growing. I made 
up my mind that I could fight the cureulio and beat him, but 
this rotting has taken the ardor out of me. I have talked 
with people from different parts of the State, and find that 
plums don't rot throughout the State. I have not entirely 
given op the idea of raising plums, but I did grub up the Wild 
Goose and destroy it; not a plum would ripen for me of that 
variety. 

Prof. Troop. As to the plum rot, I have not had experience 
with it, but last summer, when at Columbus, Ohio, their plum 
trees were full, and the entomologist was experimenting with 
the Bordaux mixture. The year before their plums rotted, so 
they sprayed with this mixture and did not have any rot on 
them. Those that were not sprayed rotted. As to plum cur- 
eulio, spraying with I'aris green or London purple works 
well. 

James Sanders. I had some trouble with plum rot on my 
Lombards, but German prunes were loaded and not affected 
with rot; Wild Goose were loaded, and some laying on the 
ground. Robinson were also heavily loaded, and had a good 
crop of Miners, I had some Shropshire Damson. Some re- 
port this variety too tender for this climate, but mine seem to 
bear. I have also a plum which ripened in October, I do not 
kBOw what kind. It keeps well; a seedling sent to me from 
Iowa with Miner's seedling. 

Mr. Batli^. Were those plums near those that did rot? 

Mr. Sanders. My German prunes were near the house, 
The Lombards were in the bottom, while the others were some 
eight or ten rods from the others. A3 to cureulio, we did not 
need protection from this on the Chickasaw. There is an ad- 
vantage on the Chickasaw and Robinson, as they seem to over- 
bear with me. 

Mr. LitlU. What is the quality of the Prunus Simoni? 
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C. M. Hohbs. The PrunuB S'lmoni ie a natire of Japan. It 
haa not the aatringency of oar native plums. It ia a lar/i^e plum 
and cooks well. 

Mr. Little. I have the Miner. It haa a thick akin for a 
plum, and for quality is between the Wild Qooae and Kubinsoa. 

W. A. Workman. I have the Robinson, Golden Beauty, Miner 
and Wild Gooae. I have not aa yet found any necessity for 
catching the curculio ; the chickene do this. They bear quite 
full, but I am troubled eometimea with the rot. 

Mr. Little. I wish to call attention to the Lansiugburg ap- 
ple. It is the beat long-keeper we have without exception, I 
have an apple now of that variety which grew in 1888 per- 
fectly sound. I intended to have brought it here with me but 
forgot it, I never expect to be without ripe apples again ; treo 
hardy, good bearer and bears young. 

Mr. Workman. The Lansingburg ia a good grower and at 
beat very aightly in appearance. 

iStcretary Uobbs. This apple has come to us the past two or 
three years to be idenliBed oftener than any other variety. 

Mr. Glenn. I move that one hour be devoted to discussioa 
of the fruits in the exhibition room. 

Mr. Rogan. I do not think it would hardly be advisable, as 
there are other topics which must be taken care of to-night. 

Mr. Glenn. I inaiet that we have this discussion, as there 
are varieties on the tables we want to know something about. 
(Motion carried.) 

Mr. Sedgioick. While the subject of "insectides" is before 
the meeting I will suggeat this : There are a great many peo- 
ple who wou't tuke the trouble to fix up insectides aud use 
them. I think the idea would be a good one if we would en- 
courage people to engage in the business of maniil'acturing in- 
Beetides and spraying trees. Let them go to a man aud spmy 
his trees for so much and make it a business. 

On motion of Mr. Burton, the Secretary was instructed to 
prepare a list of the most approved insecticides aud publish 
them in ihe forthcoming report. 

Mr. iiavders. I suggest the proper amount be also given. 
"We are liable to put on too much. 

Mr. Ketchum. I wish to know something about heeling in 
trees, whether a aouthern or northern exposure is preferable. 
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Mr. Workman. I have tried this successfully, heeling in 
fllanting, with tops to the south, so if the ground freezes tte 
roots will continue frozen. I put them at an angle of forty- 
five degrees. Suppose I heel in 1,000 trees, I make my trench 
four feet wide and make a wall of dirt two feet high, setting 
the trees in and throwing the dirt well around the roots. We 
sometimes have weather that trees can not be moved and heeled 
in later than October. I have moved and heeled iu in Septem- 
ber. In the spring they were as good as trees dug and heeled 
in later, if not better. They had thrown out many fine roots 
and were in fine condition. Sometimes we disagree about 
the time for planting trees, but when we plant trees in the 
spring we should dig in the fall. 

James Sanders. I have had some experience in heeling trees. 
I heel in any kind of manner, ao the roots are covered np. I 
throw out a trench first, then take the trees and set them up- 
right and throw in dirt. In regard to spring or fall planting, 
I will say I do not know why a person would buy a bill of 
trees and heel in and plant in the spring. Why not plant in 
the fall and let the dirt settle around the roots, letting them 
grow in the spring without disturbing them? If I dig in the 
fall I plant, but I would rather have a tree dug in the fall and 
plant in the spring than to dig in the spring. Trees dug in 
the fall, the roots will callous and get in shape to throw out 
roots early iu the spring. 

D. J?. Hoffman, Winchester. Will a tree dug in the fall stand 
as low temperature as one dug in the spring? 

Mr. Sanders. Yes, I think it will if the weather continues 
warm right up to the time winter sets in. If the tree is full of 
sap we get our damage by freezing. This was the case a few 
years ago. Trees when full of sap, it will sour and they are 
liable to be killed. A tree as a rule will stand better dug in 
the fall than left standing in the nursery. 

Mr. Little. If I were going to plant an orchard, and could 
not plant this fall, if there come a thaw in January I would 
plant then. 

Mr. Workman. I will give a reason for digging in the fall, 
even if not planted. We have had them killed down to the 
snow line, but if covered np to the limbs that would protect 
them. Ae Mr. Sanders says, the roots must have some time to 
callous; if this is done through the winter they are ready to 
grow in the spring. r ,:cc; :;vC.(H1q[c 
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W. S. Ragan. This is an importaat question. I have long 
«go decided that the fall is the beet time to plant deciduoua 
trees. I would plant in the fall always, yet there are certain 
«laaaee to be considered. Otherwise, on general terms, if they 
are properly planted in the full it ie certainly better than in the 
spring. The great difficulty in the spring is that we defer too 
late. Aa eoou aa the leaves develop there ia a draught on the 
resources of the tree; interrupt that and stop all work that has 
been accomplished, you have the conditions you do not want. 
The theory of propagating by cuttings is to have them where 
yon can control the conditions. Keep the grouad warm and 
the atmosphere cool to retard growth above ground, and farm 
the root in the warm soil and hold back bud development un- 
til it can be supported by the roots. You have the warm soil 
-of fall, and in the spring the atmosphere ia cool. The 
trouble is that the tree is more susceptible to winter damage 
after planting than before. You can plant in the fall, and if if 
is not a cold winter they are all right. Put out early, build a 
mound of clean earth around them to hold the tree iu place, 
instead of a stick. Put the roots at a proper depth, and iu the 
spring level this mound down,'aud unless a cold winter you 
will have better results. 

Mr. Workman. Mr. Hagan knows more about the nursery 
business than I do. But is there any probable danger of trees 
being killed set in the fall? This argument is used in the 
northwest, particularly in Iowa, but in our latitude I would 
aak if it is not safe to plant in the fall ? 

Mr. Ragan. These extremely cold winters do not often oc- 
^jur here. Probably in 1864, when it was so very cold, trees 
might be killed here. We don't know what kind of winter 
we are going to have when we tell our customers to plant, 

Mr. tSanders. In regard to winter killing, my statement was 
-correct. The kind of winter we bad in 1881 the trees were 
fnll of sap and froze in that condition. Trees dug that fall 
went through better than those oot dug. In the north where 
trees are frozen a great length of time they are killed by dry- 
ing up, or the evaporation of moisture. 

Mr. Hobbs. I think Mr. Sanders is entirely correct. 

Mr. Ross. I would ask what proportion would be right in 
-cutting back a tree just planted. 

Mr. Ragan. This question might be discussed. I think there 
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can be no doubt a portion of the top should be removed ia most 
cases. Tod must cut back in proportion to tbe root, prob- 
ably it would be safe to sav one-third of last growth and poasi- 
bly ouchalf. 

Air. Hobbs. This cutting back should be in the spring. 

On motion of Mr. Leitzman, the California fruit on exhibition 
was ordered disposed of to the highest bidder. 

W. U. Uagau was appointed delegate to the Illinois hortical- 
, tural meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Sedgwick, Misa Belle Ragan was appointed 
delegate to the American horticultural meeting to be held in 
Austin, Texas, in February next, and an appropriation of %i^ 
to defray her expenses. 

On motion of Mr. Ragan, President J. C. Ratltff was ap- 
pointed delegate to the Ohio horticultural meeting, to occur 
next week. 

Society adjourned to 7 o'clock p. M. 



Wednesday Evemng Session. 

President Ratliff called the meeting to order at 7 o'clock. 
The audience immediately repaired to the exhibition room^ 
where an informal discussion was, for a short time, participated 
in on the fruits on exhibition. During tbe discussion Mr. 
Detraz presented a large seedling apple. After testing its 
quality it was deemed worthy of a name, and was christened 
" Switzerland," in honor of the county in which it originated. 
Mr. Denny, of Marion county, also described a seedling sum- 
mer apple, which was considered worthy, and was named 
"Kewall," 

Owing to the general and conversational character of the dia- 
cusBions, the reporter was unable to make a satiBlactory report,. 
hence the diacusaions on the fruit exhibit do not appear in 
the transactions. 

At the close of the discueaion on thefruit exhibit, the Society 
returned to the lecture room and reaumed regular business. 

W. II. Ragan. I have juet learned that John Wright, a char- 
ter member of this Society, of Vevay, has recently deceased. I 
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move that we express our loss and regrets at his death and ex- 
prees onr sympathy with his family, and the same be placed on 
the records. 

It was 80 ordered. 

Isham Sedgwick read the followiog paper od " My Experiecce 
"With Grapes." 

MY EXPERIENCE WITH GRAPES. 

The inTitation for this paper read, " Eiperience with Orapes," and further it 
«aid, " Mj Experience," I am therefore barred from quoting from others. I will 
therefore, also be denied tlie privilege oE discussing the ihcor; or practice of nny- 
-one else. I am glad oE tUis, for I am saved the bother of reading up on the sub- 
ject. Nothing is expected of me except the knowledge gained from 11:17 personal 
BcqusintBDce with this, to me, favorite fruit, I say to me favorite fruit in good 
earneet. Away bock in mj boyhood duys, I knew two cultivated grapevines. One 
waa an Isabella tbat grew along the bouse and out on a trellis at the home oE my 
Uncle William Byars, This (ieneraliy bore a bountiful lot of grapes, but as it was 
the only one in the neighborhood known to me, an occasional bunch, probably 
three or four a year, was a luxury that went (o a boy's mouth with a relish that ia 
a relish in memory now. This was about the year 1S52. I remember but littlle of 
the culiivation ot this vine except that it was allowed lo run almost at will, ihe 
only effort at training being to provide on the trellis sufficient room for the vine. 
About the year 1855 an addition was built to the house, and the vine was moved 
to the garden, but failed to grow. The other old vine of my earliest recollection 
was a purple grape brought from the northern part of the Slate to Ibe home of 
Wilson Hunt, in the sontb part oE Wayne County. It was called tbe Lake grxpe. 
The berry is about tbe size of the Clinton, but the bunch is scattering like the wild 
grape. It waa foxy in Savor, quite sour, heavy Seshed, and the seeds parted read- 
ily from the Hesb. The juice would make a good ink, it had such a capacity to 
etain. Still after froi't it was quite good to eat and was good fur pies and jilly. 
It had the merit of being perfectly hardy and free from any disease. This vine we.B 
given pos8es4ion of an a[>ple tree, and eventually downed two or three trees. When 
I last saw this vine it was about four inches in diameter, and would bear many 
bushels of grapes every year. This vairiely will not bear pruning, but it given a 
tree it will take care of itself and fully reward the planter. You may safely cal- 
culate that it will go to the top o£ any tree if it can get a hold so as to climb. In 
ten ortweive years it will cover almost any tree. There is one on a thirty-inch 
sugar tree at my father's old plaee, and it is loaded with fruit nearly every year, 
and has almost smothered the tree. 1 think this vine is now about tweniy-eigbt 
years old, and the original vine, it still growing, mu^l be quite fifty years old. 

About the year ISfiO, my father planted out a dozen Catawban, and these were 
trained lo stakes. I wa^ the boy to attend these, and then I began to study tbe 
iubject. These were set on tbe northern slope of a hill in stiff, reddish clay soil. 
During the first five or six years these vines gave some fine bunches of excellent 
davor, except in 18G1, when they were killed to the ground. In tbe summer of 1S63 
we set a lot oF vines on the top of the hill in light clay soil. These were Clinton, 
Isabella and Oatawba. We dug a dee\> trench about two feet wide, and put a lot 
-of stable manure in tbe boltoot, then filled with the top soil and set our vines 
Id two cows about eight feet apart, and about ten feet apart in the rows. Here we 
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began the practice of catling beck to three buds in the enrly gpriog. We were 
readine the American Agriculturist at that lime, and boylike, I believed everj- 
thlog that I saw in the paper, and when I read that CDttiog back the ends of th« 
vine and tbinning the leaves bd the sun could ahine on the frnit, it would ripen 
better, 1 bpgan the practice at once. It was not until the next jear that I learned 
that by culling the vines and leavea back in the sammer that I hsd stnnted the 
vine, and the fruit was emaller and infeiior. In 1866, ISBT and 1S68 I was away 
at school most of the titne, and was only home in the early spring when I trimofed 
the vines, and again when the fruit began to ripen. We had a great deal of fine 
frnit on lliis arhor until 1869, when Ihe rot struck Ibe Tsabella* and the scab at* 
tacked the Catawbaa. The Clintons were very fine here. All ibis time I stuck 
close to the idea of cutting back to Ihree buds In February or early in March, bat 
I abandoned the summer pruning in the way of taking off the leaves and pinching 
back. 

In Ihe spring of '71 I moved to my own farm in Bandolph County. Here I 
had a riL-b, fnndy loam for my garden, and I set Delaware, Eumelan, Concord, 
Clinlon and Like. I did not try the Catawba here for the reason that I had loet 
failh in it. This place was two or three hundred feet higher ground, and it was 
colder and the se&sons shorter than at fa.ther's. Frosts came later in the spring 
and earlier in the autumn. I wanted earlier kinds. My success was varied here. 
The Lake grape I put on a treilia, and as I had to prune it or trellis more every 
year I got no fruit on this variety. The Clinton also put in near all ila time mak- 
ing vine. The Concord did nearly Ibe same, sod the Delaware was often winter- 
killed. I gave the Eumelan the pouth side oF a building and very carefully 
trained and pruned it, and it rewnrded my labor nicely. The Eumelan did very 
wtll [or eigbi years, and then died, apparently at the root first, I still followed 
the idea of culling back to three buds in the spring, but let Ihe vines grow freely 
in the summer. Some of the Concorda are still bearing, but as they are not so well 
cared for nor carefully pruned ihere is not muth really good fruit produced. 

For the last six years I have uiven the grape much of my leisure lime, and 
have ftulen a few liourd from the o£ce to devote to my pets. I have made Ihe vine 
a sptcinl study, and I am now astonished lo find how little E knew about how to 
manage the vine. My regret now Is that 1 have not more lime to give lo ihe study 
and lo work with my vines. Yel the Wayne County HoriicuUural Suciely, and 
several members of ihe State Suciety, will Hitest that I have met with fine success. 
I BOW tind there is a field for reason, and the exercise of one'* best jndgment, in 
bandliag vines, that I never dreamed ol iu the days when I bad better opportunity 
of bhowing what could be done with Ihe viae than I now have. 

To begin wilh ihls last ejperieuce, I am on the biyheit ground in Ibe city of 
Bichmond. The lop soil was light clay, and under this a slifT, red clay with a 
good many limesloue t>ebbles iu it. Tlie hili wai graded oS" about four feet, 
and the p;irl taken off tapered out to nutliing. Nearly all the vines are iu the 
snhsoil. Where the viues are there was from one to four feet of the top soil re- 
moved. I dug holes, removing aliout Iwo-lhirds of a cubic yard of the clay and 
filung in niih the surface soil. I have relied on a mulching of stable manure to 
keep the requisiie fertility in ihe foil. 

Here I have planted the following varieties ihat have fruited; Hartford, 
Mariha, Concord, ^'trkins' Warden, Lndy Waiihingtun, Failh, Niagara, Muore'a 
Early, Euipire Slate, Naomi, Delaware, Early Victor, Focklingleu, Cenlennial, 
Ducheis and Francis B Hayes. And have alw fci the following, that have not 
yet Iruited : Brighton, Moure's While Diamond, Muyer, Witt, August Oiant and 
Woodruff Bed. 

DigmzedbyGoOgle 



For the beueflt of those not Ihoroaghlj familiar with the oaea I have fraited, 
I will tell yon aboat tbem as the; do under the coDditions I have dcncribed. Mjr 
trrlliB of pipe and wire netting id the admiralioa of all that see it, hut it has not 
the leai-t protection agaioat the winter, and the vinee have none of tbem been in 
the least protected from ihe cold. The; httve received no cnltivation except the 
mutch put around lh«m in the winter. 

I will place the Niagara firat And if 70U aaw the rich growth of vine and Ihe 
great bunches oF golden berries and tasted the richness of them, I am sure Ihat 
jou would agree with me that it ia the one that posf^esses the moet points of merit. 
There is one point in eating them that is a surprise to me, and that is they are too 
rich to eat as many of ihem as woulil be eaten of some other varieties. Wlien ripe 
Ihej make a red jellj. The appearance on vine and also on the plate is very fine. 
The vine is healthy, and thete ia very little rot and almost no mildew. It bears 
full enough. 

Delaware Bhonid have the second place. Last year my fonr-year-old vino 
showed 211 bunches, and ihey were all nice, yet there were some of the bunches 
that did not fully ripen. I was loo covetous and wanted to gel too much fruit, and 
let it overbear. This year I thinned it to 1^0 bunches, had finer fruit and it all 
ripened, and there ia much better wood for next year's service. If the Delaware 
waa a bflter grower it would take the first rank. All agree that this ia the first in 
its pure flavor and delicate appearance. I will tell you of the exception later. 

Becnura of its earlioeas and c'ean fruit and auperb liealtb oE Tiue and leaf, I 
place the Early Victor ihinl. This is arich purple grape with very compact bunches 
of good BJie. It is good eating as early ax Aui;ub( 10 with me. There was not the 
slightest speck on a Hingle berry of Ibis vine in the four years of its bearing. I 
like it better than the Concord, and it will bear an equal weight of fruit and the 
vine is about equal in growth. 

Paith, I have placed fourth, and I hardly know whether I have done this vine 
justice or not. It Js a rampant grower. The slrongeHt of any that I have. It is 
a great bearer. The vine, four years old, gave me 660 bunches. The berry is 
about the size of the Delaware, but tht-re are not so many in the bunch. The 
bunch ia loose, and iaivery tenacious in hanging on. Mr. Thos. Morris and I ate 
grapes off ibis vine on the 5ih of March, 18S9, and ihey had hung on the vine ripe 
since August, '8S. The fruit is swtet and delicate; almont equal to a Delaware, 
Its fault is (hat it is early in blossoming, and is often killed by the frost. 

Fifth, I place Perkins. It grows a little better than Concord, rippns earlier 
and ia (lie best jelly grape that grows. It is good for use from August 15 10 frost. 
The jelly is ver\ fair and of exr^llent grape flavor, and never shows the least in- 
dication of graining, but slays as smooth as the SncNt apple jelly. 

Bixlh, I will place the Concord, and there is no need of saying anything about 
this wt-11 knoon varit^ly. 

Seventh is Martha, and I like it really better than the Concord, but it has not 
fruited quite as freely. It is the mott delicate in the skin of any that I have. 

Uuchess is a much belter grower than the Concord, anil better in quality. The 
tasle U fine, and it has solid meat like the C^lif.roia Tukay. It is the worst 
troubled with rot of any that I have. Were it not for ttiat 1 should place it not 
lower than fourth in the list. The bunches, when perfect, are the finest of any. 
The skin is very delicate, and yet it will be good from August 25 (ill after hard 
fret-zing. I have placed this eighth, and yet 1 doubt whether I have given it lull 

Kintb, I will name the Francis B. Hays. This vine started slow, but is now 
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growiuK better than the Caacord. It has only fruited (be last two jean. In berrj 
■ud bnnch it U nearly as fine as the Niagara. A little belter eating. It U to far 
entirely free from rot or any disease. I Hhould certainly give this a much more 
prominent place if it bad given me more fruit. Ii has not borne more than one- 
eighth as much as Niagara. Thia year it bloomed a little too early, and the froat 
killed the fruit. I hope to report belter on this nex.t year. The vine la in very 
fine condiiion now. 

Tenih, I muat put that good old Hartford. It has done well every year. Not 
aa good eating aa most of the others, but it grows well and gires lots of fruit. Itn 
trouble of dropping the berries when disturbed in galheriug is against it.. This 
year hag been an exception ou this poiut, and there ar« berries yet hanging on thia 

I will not number the following, but simply tell how they have done. Lady 
Washington has productd a fair quantity o[ the very Sueat bunches that I have 
raised. Thry do not all ripen well and there is so liitle change in the color (bat 
it is not easy lo tell which are fully ripe until the berries are in the mouth, and 
then you are often refialed with fucU an acid that you forget the very swest and 
delicious berries that were fuily ripe. This vine kills back too much in winter lo 
give really good bearing wood every year. 

The Pocklington, aa it growa with mc, ia a delicioua grape, and its large, 
golden berries are delightful (o the eye and palate. It ia healthy and clean, but 

I find (here are at least three varieties that have been aent out as the Pock- 
lington, and thoae who have the true Golden Pockliaglon must like it, but thoae 
who have the Rreen one and the munky one are not very well pleaaed wilh it. 

My Wurden vine wa^ unfortunately burned off at the ground, and it baa not 
had a fair showing to prove its worth on my ground. 

The Empire Slale, that was so loudly pr;iised, was set next lo the Naomi. The 
Naomi winter- killed every year but one that I look pains to cut it back in the 
early autumn, so that the wood would harden one winter, and the neit spring it 
etarted out in flue shape, but ihe Iruil completely mildewed and, I think, coraa.u- 
nicaled the dii-eaae to (he Empire State and that vine was very badly affecied wilt 
mildew until I removed the Naomi, and it seema to be recovering now. There waa 
Home good friiit on the Empire State this year and I am pleased with it, but shall 
wait another year before I pats upon it. 

The Cen(ennial has proved so slow of growth (hat I can say very little in ita 
favor. The bunches this year were very nice, and the berry a little less than the 
Delaware. It ia very delicious. The purest and cleanest in flavor of any grape I 
have yet seen. I want some of the other growera to try it to see if it will not grow 
better, and I know that you will like the frujt. 

Moore's Early was pltntcd later and has not had a fair show yet, I like it 
and will take pleasure in ila future. 

Some other lime 1 liope to lell yon how the newer varieties do on my ground. 
Pteaae remember that I have but one vine of each, and, therefore, my concluaiona 
are those of an amateur only, and a dozen vines of each kind might lead me to 
Ihink very differenily of these varieties. Further, I have not drawn anything 
from what I hnve seen of these kinds elsewhere. 

I said lliat I waa having fine success and I presume that you would like to 
know how 1 treat my vines. Having told you about the planting and cultivation 
I will only have to tell you about the pruning and treatment of rot 

I have never dug about my vioea in the least The mulching keeps down the 
grass and keeps the ground moist. 
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Id prDning, I commence aa soon aa (he leaves are off io tbe fall, and some- 
ttmea, where ihere ia too rank a growth late, 1 check the growth hj culiiog so the 
wood will harden. 

1 cut back till I get K'^od, aolid wood and Mioojc buds. I waot at leaat two 
and prefer three ftood buda on each branch of tbe jear'a growth that I save. E 
often leave longer wood in order to gel (he buda oa the right place od the trellia, 
SumeLiuiea I want more fruit and if tbe wood is good do Dot hesitate to leave it 
down or more buds, I do thi» pruning an? time I get the chance. except that I do 
not lihe lo handle the vines when the wood is [rozsD. This id the method of winter 
pruning. 

When the buds ftart in the spnng, I pluck awa? all that I do not want lo 
produce fruit, and, at this time, take great care to leave the buds that will give the 
Tinea in the proper place. I do this any time till tbe blossoms begin to show, with 
my fingers, and if I find some that I think had better come off later, I use a knife, 

Afttr the vinea are well started, I watch and take off tbe snckers until mid- 



Juat as the blossoms begin to open E begin to thin ont the bunches on sach 
Tines as I find are inclined to overbear. This is tbe time and the wa/ to make fine, 
large bunchea and berries. 

This summer pruning and thinning la the beat leaaon that I have learned in 
the care of the vine. This work, carefully done, ha« much to do in securing 
Btrong canes of well ripened wood for the next year, and f ou will probably do it 
bttter after you have allowed your vines to overbear one year and had to go with- 
out fruit the next. 

The rot troubled my vines more ihsn I like, but I managed to eecnpe vfry 
cerious damsge by the following precautions: I find that on my vines, a few days 
before the appearance of rot on the fruit, there were small patches of rust- red color 
on tlie leaves. These paicliea, it not the brepding ground of the rot eporefi, are at 
leait closrly afsociai«d with the appearance and spread of the rot. I found these 
rusiy-red spots on ihe leaves of every vine that showed rot in the fruit, and (he 
fruit nearest these diseased leaves were the bunchea that first showed the rot I 
cart fully picked olT kU (he berries that had been attacked, and also every leal, or 
at leaat the dieu'ed purl of the leaf. I think that 1 thus prevented the rpread of 
the riit and really stamped it out fijr ihii' year. 

Mildew, I find, usually staiti on the fruit, though rometimes the leaves are 
afr.cied at the same tiioe. The 1iri>l appearance is a brown tinge on theberrifs. If 
theae are promptly plucked and desltojed, it (frequently, at leaat) will stop the 
fungus growth at once. 

I am watching the results of the experimenla in spraying, aa a cure for the"B 
troubles, and hope for good rfs ilt'. Having no experience in this method, 1 am 
relieved of any discussion regarding it. I have now, in a running narralive, told 
you, as near as I am able, mj experience wiLh grnpea, and. really, have (old you 
about all I could, unlegj I could take you into the vineyard with me for a jeiir. 

You will pardon one oulsiile remark, and that is, that 1 really believe (hat 
the horiiculluTlst has more (o learn than is requir><d to Itarn in almost any other 

1 hope (bat you will all cultivate a few vines, and (bat yen will reap a rich 
reward of green, and gold, and red, and purple grape-, for there are beautiful and 
luscious kind" at all these colore. If there id any fruit blessed of Meaven, it is 
the grape. I^et us show our appreciation of ltd blessing by oor care, and may our 
tables be loaded with this noble fruit. 

Sieh'iivnd, Ind. ISHAM SKDaW(^lo[(^ 



DISCUSSION. 

W. H. Ragan. Mr. Sedgwick said the horticaltoriat had 
more to learn than they of any other occapation. I am glad 
to see that after learning, he ib bo free to communicate. 
This is characteristic of horticultariBtB everywhere. Here Ib a 
man who gives na his experience in plain terms how to raise 
this most luscious fruit. Now, one word as to our success in 
grape culture. Mr. Downing published a volume in 1815, in 
which he scarcely stooped to recognize the American grape. 
After describing a number of grapes he mentioned twelve va- 
rieties of American grapes. I think only two of the varieties 
are now known. The varieties he does mention were seedlings 
found in fence rows, and hoped that, with protection, the 
American grape might prove worthy of cultivation. These na- 
tive varieties are the groundwork for improving our grapes, 
and where they attempt to use foreign blood for hybridization 
we seldom succeed, so we have turned our attention to Ameri- 
can species. This snccess that is crowning the efforts of hor- 
ticulture within so short a period, will be as great in the de- 
velopment of other species recently taken up, as our American 
strawberry and our raspberry ; it is almost wholly an Ameri- 
can Bpecies. X only mention this to call attention to the neglect 
of some of our native American fruits. I do not know as any 
one has experimented with the pawpaw. I predict that in 
fifty years it will be greatly improved and cultivated in our 
gardens, and bo with the persimmon ; but the crowning tri- 
umph is in the grape. We never have had a paper of more 
value than the one we have just listened to. I hope it wilt 
stimulate others to amateur work in this direction. 

S. Johnson. I concur in what Mr. Ragan has said. I have 
nothing to criticise on the experience of one who has taken so 
much interest in grape culture aa the author of this paper. 
We should attend these meetiugs, and we can learn much by 
hearing euch papers as this. I highly approve of the paper. 
However, there is one thing he left undone, which, I believe, 
I will mention. Every step he described in the cultivation of 
the vine, I assent, too, it is my practice. Except my varieties 
differ somewhat from his; I might change Niagara for Worden. 
But what I want to say is this, that vines should be protected 
during the winter. The buds will be more vigorous and fruit 
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better, even if the winter is not Tery aevere. Mine are down 
now and have been for two weeks. Mine are Beventden years 
old, and I put them down. Prof. Badd, of Iowa, thought the 
important thing was to have fruit buda protected. I put on 
almost anything — such as trash and dirt. We are not sure of 
a crop of grapes unless we do protect. 

James Sanders. I have forty varieties and 1,200 vines. While 
I like his eelection quite welt, I believe still ahead of Worden 
I would put Moore's Early, which bears well with me. It is 
a little slow in growth, but it is hardy and not liable to rot. It 
is a profitable grape and succeeds with me better than the Early 
Victor, which has been winter killed, and Moore's Early never 
has. The gentleman will lind, when the Brighton gets to bear- 
log, it will come up high iu the list. The Brighton does not 
rot any worse than the Niagara. The Niagara has been fine 
with me. The Pocklington is of slower growth than Niagara, 
but a good grape. As to pruning of the vines, in our efiorts 
to follo^ the vineyards of the old country, we have cut our 
vines too much away. Grapes should have a good growth of 
vine. I notice when the Concord gets on an apple tree or build- 
ing they are free from rot, and the vines make better growth. 

J. C. Ratliff. There is one question in connection with the 
grape touched upon in which I am interested, but have not 
tried it; that is the plan of sacking grapes. It has been tried 
by some of our horticultural friends in Richmond, and they 
think it a great success. They f^laim that it is a protection 
against birds, bees and rot. A friend of mine told me he put 
the sacks on when the fruit was the size of peas, and they pro- 
duced fine grapes. He claimed that it was the result of sack- 
ing. Others have tried it and think there is not much in it. I 
do not know whether friend Sedgwick has tried it or not. 

Mr. Sedgwick. I have not had any experience. 

Mr, Sanders. I have tried bagging grapes for several years. 
It is a protection against birds, bees and rot, and the clusters 
will be finer. When I exhibit at fairs I always bag. 

Mr. Thomas. It may be that the soil has something to do 
with the grape, but as far as I am concerned I join with Mr. 
Sedgwiuk in placing the Niagara at the head of the list. It is 
a rank grower. Brighton is hardy. The Moore's Early grow 
a little more rank than Delaware. 

Mr. Johnson. The Brighton rots with me, but it is agood grape. 
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Mr. Eekhoff. I want to know if there ia any remedy against 
rot beside sacking grapes. I have a little vineyard, planted fit- 
teen years ago, of Ilartfords and Concords. They bore con- 
tinually until three or four years back, since which they have 
rotted in sueceaaion. I have thinned out every other vine to 
help keep them from rotting by giving air and sunlight. I 
have hauled to market and sold grapes as high as nine cents 
per pound, but it seems that I can not raise any more. There 
is too much work in sacking. 

C. M. Hobbs. The Department of Agriculture has been ex- 
perimenting with remedies to prevent the rot, but it will require 
more time before satisfactory reaulta may be reached. I was 
about to say the Worden was gaining rapidly in favor and may 
supplant the Concord yet; it ia growing in popularity each suc- 
ceeding year. 

Mr. Ragan. The season has much to do with the rotting of 
grapes. The older vines, if not well cared for, will rot more 
than those on young vines. Much improvement might be made 
bycutting back. 

Mr. Ralt'ff. In growing such quantities of fruit, there may be 
much in the locality to bring about a tendency to disease 
and rot. 

The question of holding a summer meeting was referred to 
the Executive Committee. 

The Society was informed that the Society of Indiana 
Florists were desirous of meeting the horticultorista shortly be- 
fore their adjournmeut for the purpose of discussing certain 
measures relative to more ample space on our State Fair 
grounds for their annual floral display and horticultural ex- 
hibits. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the delegation of florieto, 
Mr. Wm. Langstaff, on behalf of the delegation, said : 

Oenllemen of the Indiana Horlicultural SocUly ; 

The florists come here to-night to mingle with 70a, aa ve are all ideDtified in 
the same cause, but joa aa horticulluri^ta sad we as floriculturiHts. The time has 
come when the fl )ricultare oC this couotrj is a businew oE iteAl, and that a most 
important huiiness. The floral eihibila at our State fairs are a very important 
feature of the exhibition. We have been put in the back ground for want of 
rpace or room. Another tbinic, the agricultural department is not doing what it 
should do for floriculture and horticulture. Now, our fair grounds are not prop- 
erly arranged for either one of these branches. Titej aie separate from each 
Other. We want a room where we can display our flowers in such a condition aa 
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not to be injarMl. Th^re are meo who have plants there irorlh hundreda of dol- 
larp, and Hfler the fair is over have to Ihron them away. TI 



tended for were noiliing compsied lo tbe value of the p1anti>. ThousandB of peo- 
pie are psssiog through that targe building, stirring up a great deal of duet, which 
BCttles on the planiB and Sowers. The leaves of the plant are the lungs of the 
plant, and if the lungs are filled up in rnch a manner the plant is exhausted. 
These leavrs are full of pores, and when thej are covered with dust for any length 
of time they perish. We want a building that will properly repiej^ent ihe grent 
interests of horiii:ul[are and floricuTture at the State fair. Wben that hall is 
boitt we want it arranged with lasle. For iaslance, the Board of Agriculture 
should give a premium for ibe best desinn in IdndEcaping, and then give a pre- 
mium to Ihe horlieuiturietB for the best tree planled and left there. This would 
lecure beautiful and appropriate grounile in which to place tbe hall. I happened 
lo be a member of ibe Legislature last winter, A bill was introduced appropriat- 
ioK S10,OOC for the use of tbe Agricultural Board. I said, I will give you my vote 
freely if jou will give us a building for horticulture and florioulture. We have 
not any place where we can make a proper display. They pledged Ihemselvea 
that they would do these ibinga, end a year han now pasted and nothing has been 
done. 1 gave niy vote and gave it frvely, because I thought it was just and right, 
and every person in the State of Indiana would ffel a pride in giving the money 
for that purpose. There is nolhing that would do mora for the development of 
horlicullnral and floral senliment in the State than a tasty, well arranged agri- 
cultural fair ground. I think this association should recommend a hall of suf- 
ficient size lo put both Ihe hotticultural and floricullural eihihiUi in. 1 believe 
that would be the proper way lo do iL One take one part of the building and the 
other the olher part. We would then get rid of the dust. If there is not a better 
place preparrd the florists will not go there any more; it is a definite conclusion, 
for many Ihings taken there is just the same as thrown away, and the loss is heavy. 
Mr. Keimen, Mr. Berlermann and Mr. Wiegand had plants there last fall that were 
spoiled. Tbe premiums offered don't justify taking tbe plants there. 

Mr. ISfdgwiek. Like Mr. LaogBtuff, I think: the time has 
come wben we should press this matter with energy and vigor. 
Toa who have displayed fruit two or three days, iind that it 
takes the bloom and line appearance away, so the last few days 
it ia not an attractive display. I am aware of the feeling 
among the florists, and they, with us, should be heard. There 
are thousands of people who go there with an eye for the beau- 
tiful and want to Bee these things prosper, aod we can not do 
that unless we have something especialiy adapted to our needs. 
We should have something detinite from this meeting and tbe 
florists, and present it to the State Board in time to have some- 
thing done by our next State Fair. 

W. H. Ragaii. I do not feel any uneasiness about the suc- 
cess of the mutter. 1 was a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture for ten years, and I think the Board is now in a 
condition to put up a suitable building and I feel that it will. 

■ ■,:(;. ..Google 
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J. J. W. Billingsly. I move that this subject be referred to 
the same committee having the subject under advisemeat the 
past year, with additional instructions to press the matter before 
the Board. 

Motion carried. 

NAMES OF COqMITTBE. 

On the Part of Horticulture — Messrs. Kagan, Sedgwick and 
Hobbs. 

On the Part of Florists — Messrs. Langstatf, Bertermann and 
Weigand. 

[Secretary Hobbs submitted the followiog resolution in re- 
gard to fruits from Dr. Furnas, of California; also, expressing 
regrets at the lose of Dr. Furnas from the Society: 

Maolved, That the Indiana HorticulturiLl Society is ander obligations to our 
ez-Preeident, Dr. Allen Furasp, for the very interesting colleciioo ol Southern 
California fruits coatributed to our eihibilion at our annual meeting;. Wd hereby 
thank Dr. Filmati Cor (his expression of inlereat in our meeting and this remem- 
brance of UB. We hereby express our regret in the loss of Dr. Furnas to one 
Slate, and especially to its horliculturBJ interests, and wish him health, happiness 
and prosperity in his new home. 

On motion of W", H. Ragan, who stated that information 
had just reached him of the recent death of John W, Wright, 
late of Switzerland. County, a charter member of Indiana Hor- 
ticultural Society, the Society expressed its regrets and ten- 
dered its sympathies to his wife and surviving children. 

Society adjourned sine die. 
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Indiana Horticultural Society, 

Mitchell, Lawrence Co., Aug. 5, 6 and 7, [889. 



On the morDiDg of the 6th a half dozen or bo horticQlturists, 
■on our way to Mitchell to attend the summer meeting, were 
detained at Greencaatle several hours awaiting our train. 

We were takea in charge by our courteous friend and co- 
lahorer, W. H, Ragan, and shown about the city, "We were 
shown through the commodious and well-equipped buildings 
of the large and growing DePauw University. We visited the 
large plum orchard of J. B. Johnson, near the city. Mr. John- 
son has here 100 trees each of Robinson and Wild Uoose, that 
have been bearing heavy crops of fruit the past three or four 
years. 

The trees bore very full last year; this year the crop was 
light, due to late frost and heavy crop last year. Mr. John- 
son has quite an assortment of varieties in youoger trees that 
will in a year or so be fruiting, i. e., German Prune, Lombard and 
other European varieties, including Pruuua Simoui and Keisey's 
Japan ; pears were fruiting well here. In the city we called at 
the home oi 'Squire Coleman, who grows quite a quantity of 
plums on his lots. He grows more Robinson than any other 
variety. His young trees of this variety were almost breaking 
under their loads of fruit. 

Mr. Coleman has a blue plum, a seedling probably of a Eu- 
ropean variety, as the trees are on their own roots and produce 
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the same from- the roots. These trees were propped to prevent 
their breaking under their heavy loads of fruit. We were all 
favorably impressed with Ihis variety. We secured some fine 
branches of fruit of these and Kobiusoii for exhibition at the 
meeting. We met our enthueiaatic liorticoltural friend, W. A. 
Workman, on the street with his wagon. Ou invitation four of 
our party jumped into his wagon, and we were driven two 
miles south of the city to his home, nursery and orchard. 
While the dinner was being prepared we were shown about the 
place. We soon fell upon the blackberry patch. We found the 
canes remarkably strong and vigorous ; the berries large and 
luscious. Snyder, Stone's Hardy, Taylor and Erie were fruiting. 
8nyder is as productive as any, and easier picked than Stone's 
Hardy or Erie. Stone's Hardy is decidedly beat in quality. 
After filling up on blackberries, we came on to the beat of ali 
the aummer apples in its season, the Senoni ; after dispensing 
with a few good specimens of these and others, we Were still 
able to do justice to the dinner, after which we were driven to 
the city, and soon to our train, where we found a number of 
others bound for Mitchell. As we proceeded south we observed 
the apple crop growing more abundant. The apple crop this 
year was very light in the central part of the State, with fair 
crop in southern and extreme northern parts. Arriving at 
Mitchell late in the afternoon, we were met at the train by Jos, 
A. Burton, Horace Onrry, Morgan Keane and others of the 
local society's reception committee, and conducted to the hotel 
for supper, after which visitors were assigned to places in the 
homes of the members and friends of the Society. 

The members of the local society received the visitors warmly^ 
treated them hospitably, and done all they could to make the 
stay among theti pleasant and profitable. 



Evening Session. 



The meeting convened at 8 o'clock in the Baptist church, and 
was called to order by the President, Dr. A. Furnas, of Dan- 
ville. After a few preliminary remarks, it was announced that 
Dr. FurnaB would entertain the Society for a short time with 
an address on his visit to California last spring. The Doctor 
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Ladies and Oehtlruen: 1 am uot here to-night to sa? that I know all 
about California. I have a morbid appetite to hear from othera aioce going over 
there. I have not a long a lory to tell to-night. T have learned two thingii; first, 
il IB a hard job to do vhat nobod/ else can do, aod aecondly, it is equal!)' difficult 
lo try to make an apology when you have nothing to talk about. 1 did not go to 
California with my eyesafaut, but beiag HomethingoE a fruit grower, and from that 
-standpoint, I found I had ye't Mime things to lenrn. Treea irhich I had grown here 
for a quarter of a century I did not know them there. Apple trees which I had 
handled lor a quarter of a century, when I got out there the growth waa bo differ- 
ent I did not know them. The Early Harvest has a mark in lh« crotch which we 
all think we know, but I could not find it there. The Early Ilarveat tree ia very 
much like a pear tr«e, they are so peculiar in tlieir growth. Many people aay Ihey 
would like to see California and the wonderful products of the State, but the dis- 
tance IB BO great and the coat so much they can't go. I want to say it doesn't coat so 
much as one might suppose, and a visit to that country would no doubt be a profit- 
able one. You have heard persona who have visited tbat country speak of the 
beauty and sublimity of the canyons, while there are other scenes le^ romantic. 
From Ogden, for a distance of 1,203 milea across the desert, this whole country is 
made up greaaewood, sage brush and jack rabbits. Yon keep looking at thld mo- 
Dotonous scene until you get tired and with for a change in the landscape. A.t 
Denver we are 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. You look out and you arecon- 
vinced of your elevation. IE you look to the west yon aee a range of monntaina. 
They do not look Ear distant ; you think you could walk 10 them and back before 
breakfast, but they will tell you that they are foorteea miles away. We take in 
this acope of country at a glance. You can't tell huw far it ie. The Uiatauce is 
-deceiving on account oE the rarity and pureness of the air. 

Dr. BidpBth, in his report of the horticultural excursion to that State some 
time since, stales that he had been told that the elevation was so great and the air 
BO highly electrified that a man, after turning on the gaa, by pointing his finger at 
the jet, fparka would fly out of his fingers and light the gaa. This seems a slraoge' 
story, but be was trying to tell of the highly electrifird condition of the atmos- 
phere. Here J first saw the eucalyptus or blue gum. It had leaves very much 
like a willow, but the appearance otherwise bears strong resemblance to the ayca- 
niore, so much so that I thought it was sycamore when 1 first saw the tree. I 
asked, "How much wheat do you grow to the acre?" The answer was thirty 
bushels. "What do yon get per bushel?" "From one to one and one-fourth 
cents per pound," which would be abont like we get here. " How can you rsise it 
forthat? You can't raise wheat here for seventy cents." "I see you don't under- 
■land it; you are a tenderfoot." The old forty-niners would buy up a claim and 
hold it, and only sell in case of necessity, and have been in the i^ay of the devel- 
opment of the country. California ia just coming up, and is going to be a great 
fruit country. I went down to Niles and then lo Samosa. Oo thia route we see 
apricots, prunes, fine horse." and cattle. Graaswa^ growing luiuriiotly, and every- 
thing put on an air of prosperity. I went on to Gilrof, in Santa Clara County, 
which is a good county. I never saw a bad horse in that county, and I traveled 
up and down it for sixty miles. When they want to dig a well they drill in the 
.ground and water flows from the pipe. I flaw one flowing from a five-inch bore 
from a depth of twenty-eight feet. Their mode of plowing is very different from 
ours. I saw a man start out at Stocktoti with eight horses. He would turn four 
furrows at once, driving ofi' with ease. Their homes are somewhat inferior to ours, 
l>nt their barns are immense. The Chinaman will live in the fence corner and lay 
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on a board at night. The people of Califoniia will tel] ;od wonderCDl stories of 
the productn of that country. My brother- in -law, who retidee there, told me that 
he was wanting come pampklna, aod one oi his neigfabora, who had a great manj, 
told him to go over to bis field and get a load. He took bia one-horse apring^ 
wagon, but when lie came to ioad the wagon the pumpkins were so lar^ that ha 
could not lift them, bo he got skids, on which he lolled seven panipbina into the 
wagon, which made a load, all he conldget in. 

I saw sweet potatoes in April sptoutiog in the open ground aud doing welL. 
H; friend, Mr. Nicholson, who moved from Indiana there a few years ago, stated 
that he could make a tivitig raising street potatoes. He said he could raise siiteeiv^ 
tons per acre and get one cent per pound (they Eell everything by the pound), 
which would make $320 per acre. Tliey tell you the^e kind of stories right along. 
This little towQ of El Modena is the place where they grew and dried their raiiiins, 
but there was a diseaM which attacked their grapevines ancl they began to shrivel 
and die. It has gradually spread over the country until there are not many of the 
raisin grapes now to be seea in that country. The bee men said it waa a judgment 
WDt for killing bees, and tbe temperance people said it was a judgment sent on 
the wine makers. 

Oranges are a great product in Southern California. They have been troubled 
to some extent by the scale bug, but they are now getting the upper l(Hnd of them. 
The way they handle oranges seems large to ua. A little town shipped torly- 
tbree car-loads of orangea, and up at Riverside they shipped 750 car-loads last ■ 
winter, and think they will double itthia year. Everything is oranges. They will 
realize from $200 lo $400 per acre. While people are afrud of tbe scale bug, they 
have three County Commifsioners who have oversight of the orchards. They will- 
come down to my friend and say : " Yon have scale hug in yonr orchards, and 
we command yon to destroy them." Under the law they can destroy orchard or- 
vineyard if they deem it a, matter of public importance. 

The English walnut is said to be a most profitable tree, and you can grow it 
in California, and not an insect enemy of any kind to bother it at all, and in eight 
years you can have a crop. It is a tremendous rapid grower, with long branches. 
Tliey shosid be planted forty feet apart, and when yon get an orchard of that tree- 
you have a fortune on hand. The olive alao does well, and will grow and produce 
fruit a thouaaud years. Those trees on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem are 
thoDght by some to have been standing at the time of the Savior. Take those that 
produce oil and you have a great source of profit; the demand is unlimited, and 
there is but tittle country that will grow them. The oil sells readily at eight dol- 
lars per gallon. It you tend your trees you have an income ; that is as sure aa 
water flows down our rivers. There is also much money made on apricots, but 
mote, perhapa, on German prunes. The Oerman prune will fall down on the ground 
and dry, and get good and merchantable in that way. This prune i>i very popular 
with those who want to make money. The Bartlett pear, which is healthy in that 
country and nice as possible to think of, b a sure crop, aod if handled rightly yoo 
have a good thing. When I was there the Gr^t of April we drove in to see a fine 
orange orchard near a town called Tuscan City, the finest little place I ever saw in 
my life. We thought we would ask permlsaion lo get a few oranges. We found 
twenty men packing oranges for shipping at this little town, which is a sample of 
the orange district. I saw men sorting oranges; I went to them and told one of 
the men I wanted to buy a few, but lh«y would not sell any. Another said, "Qo 
to that pile," pointing to one, " and just help yourselves," and we did ao. That is 
the way it is there ; you get all the oranges and grapes yon want. There are corn- 
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pmniea there now from Neir York and Chicftgo, going around and aakiDg yoa bow 
much you want an acre for jour oranite. Tbie ie going on now all the time. It 
ia a great crop. You can there raiw apricota and plami to perfection. Pconuta 
alio do well, and are a profitable crop. Tbej can grow Iriah and pweet potatoea 
»ery 8ucce8«(ully, indeed Ihey can grow almcat anything we do. We had peas or 
the lit of April 'on the table, and tonii of them had been shipped at that date, 
They are now preparing their ground (or winter cropa. 
Meeting adjourned unii) 10 a. h., next day. 



TuMda; Homing SeMion. 

August 6. 
President Furnas called the meeting to order at 10 o'clock. 
Jonathan Beard, of New Albany, read the following paper 
on " Fruits in the Vicinity of New Albany, and How We 
Grow Them." 



The elevation of Jaodii in (bia locality, bo faTorably adapted lo the grow- 
ing of small fruilH, ii from 200 to 500 feet above the Ohio river. The soil ia a olay 
loam, with a red clay sub-soil. When these lands are properly prepared they pro- 
duce very large crops of the finest quality of berries, efpecially strawberries. The 
growing of berries is increasing vrry rapidly here. The increased average for 
next year over this will be about thirty per cent. The acreage of strawberries in 
this locality is about 375; raspberries, 275. 

The following is the number of gallons of berries shipped from New Albany 
the part season : Strawberries, 35,335 esses, aggregating 212,010 gallonn. Ba«p- 
benies, 29,723 cases, or a total of 178,368 gallons. Cherries, en rrants and goose- 
berries, 29,600 gallons. This report is taken from the AVw Albany Ledger, and was 
carefully collected daily by Mr. Collon, local editor of that paper. Becidei! these 
■hipments, not less ihan 20,000 gnlloDs of berries were sold in New Albany and 
Louisville. 

Besides the growing of small fruits, there are growD bere considerable quanti- 
ticE of apples, peaches, pears, plums and grapes. Hore attention is being paid to 
the growing of these fruits within the last few years than formerly, eince big 
piofiig in growing berries is a thing of the past. This locality seems to be very 
Ikvorably adapted to the growing of grapes, and quite an inlereet in that line is 
being manifested recently. There are about eighty acres devoted to grape culture 
in [he coonty. About thirty acres of these were planted within the past two years. 



Many of the growers hore are growing Ijerries differently to the way they wi're 
grown ten years ago. Strawberries are planted in check rows, thirty inches each 
way. They are cultivated both ways until the runners are strong, then a single 
WW of plant-* set. After that, all the runners are cut or pulled off. The advant- 
Bget of the single row culture over that of the matted row, are ; First, much larger, 
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more uniform in aii?. and higher colored berries are grown ; eecund, it is much 
easier to cnltivste them, mont of the vork being done with the cnltivalor iuAtead 
of the hoe. I have grown 1,800 gallons of berrivs per acre in thia waj, and sel- 
dom lego Ihao 1,000. I have had planis ao vigorous and ao heavilj laden with 
fruit aa to hardly give room for pickera to get through withont crushing berries. 
1 shall hereafter plant tbirlj-two inches wide instead of thirtj, as I have been doing. 
Raapberriee, both red and b>ack, are planted in rows from six to seven feet 
wide. We have discarded staking or »aj other aapports. Youog canes of the 
blacks ari4 pinched bacii when about eightren inches hi|ib ; thb makes a atifft 
stocky, branching plant, which is self-aapporling. We cut back very seTerely in 
the spring, causing them to produce ntrong laterals which U eadeatial in producing 
ftne berries, itede are not pinched back while growinc, but are cot back severelj 
in the spring. The occupation of growing berries has increued so rapidlj within 
the last few yeam. that, unless we grow something fine, there is do monej in it for 
Ihe grower. 



When the nuppi/ ie greater than the demand, at remunerative prices, then it ia 
over-done. The growing of fruits, like most any other bnainefs, regulates itself. 
There was never a truer sentence uttered than that of Darwin, of "the survival of 
the fittest. " It is just as true in hasinesH, as it is in nnimal life. The growing of 
berries has become so near being overdone, that, unless the grower studies the bus- 
iness well, making every effort lo produce the finest quality of fruit, and to put it 
on the market in the best condition, he will soon be ready to drop out. There ia no 
room in this husineas any mote (or the aluggard or the sloven ; none but the " fit- 
te«t " will " survive. " I believe it whs Daniel Webster who once said, when aste'd 
by a young man who was desirious of engaging in the profession of law, if the bus- 
iness was fall ? - The reply was that "(her« is always room at the top." I do not 
wish to discourage tboae who have recently engaged in ihia occupation, but only 
to stimulate them and all others to strive to keep up with all the improved methods 
of caliivalion, to learn what varieties suit your locality best; to learn that it is the 
quality more than the qoantily, that gives the best returns. In this fast age, and 
when all nccnpations seem to be full, none will "survive" but the " dtteat." 



The subjfct of trans purlation, of getting onr fruit on the market early, in good ^ 
condition, and as cheap as possible, is disturbing the minds of the growers here 
more than anything else It is very dircouraging to the berry-grower, when he baa 
taken a great deal of pains in having his berries picked and packed carefnllj, and 
delivered to the express company in good condition, tii read, when his returns are 
received, " your berrie» were in very b^d order ; cases had the appearance of being 
set on end, leaking badly ; if they had been in good condition 1 could have sold 
them for a good price, but aa it was, I had hard work to get $1 for them." I have 
received just such reports aa this. Our fruit is very often handled in Chicago as 
roughly as if it were a lot of baggage. Now, is there no other way of trannporting 
our fruit to market than through the express companies? Would it not be better 
for the railroad companies, and much better for the fruit-growers, for the growers 
to load the cars themselves, and the commission men to unload and deliver the fruit? 
The commission men are interested aa well as the growers to have the frnit delivered 
in the best condition possible ; for it is easier for them to sell a case of berries in good 
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ttHidition for $3 than to aril it for tl, irhni it hu bMn dntnped ftbout until the 
JDMe ii ranning oat of th« bcrriM. Btddci thii^ he woald be geitinit thirty oents 
for the oae in good oanditioD, while he would get bot ten c«ata for the oih^r. Onr 
berries have be^n hkodled roDiber thii season than ever before, jodging from re- 
ports of its condition on arriTal. 

Jonathan Bbasd. 

discussion. 

Dr. Furnas. This ia an interesting end important subject 
and we want a free diBcnsaion. Some prefer matted rows while 
others are favorable to hill culture. We want to consider the 
quality of the soil and mode of culture. 

Mr. Henby, Greevfield. I have always been taught to believe 
that the old system was the best and least expensive in growing 
strawberries. I know nothing of Mr Beard's method of grow- 
ing at New Albany. I suppose his idea is to get larger berries. 
I think, perhaps, larger berries may be raised by hill culture. 
The most profitable way, according to hie theory, is to produce 
the largest and finest berries which brings the highest prices. I 
can not see anything favorable to bill culture only to get larger 
fruit, while the yield ia not so large. 

J. Webster, Centralia, lit. In our vicinity, with 1,800 acrea of 
strawberries, most of the old growers and myself tried hill cul- 
ture and discarded it long ago. Ilil) culture is a failure. We 
never have succeeded in growing fancy berries in that way. I 
have been at Chicago and seen berries from New Albany much 
finer than we grow, but the most money I made out of berries 
was a poorer grade. I have been growing for twenty-five years 
and sell in the Chicago market, and they never make any com- 
plaint about the strawberries and the price has been reasonably 
good, but it is a fact, without any controversy, that the bueiness 
is overdone. High prices are gone and we won't get high prices 
any more, but if the bueinesa ia handled properly perhaps there 
is money in it yet. Hill culture is a failure with us. We grow 
a number of varieties and with as the matted row is heal. We 
keep the runners otf during the early part of the season and 
keep the row cat down to ten inches wide. When the row gets 
more than ten inches wide yon will have a leas amount of ber- 
ries. We get from 150 to 260 eases to the acre. A case is 24 
quarts. In our town it is quite a business. Any time, during the 
leaeon, there are from two hnndred to three hundred wagons 
on the streets, in the strawberry interest. A man can not raise 
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strawbepriea, profitably, without quick transportation. We 
have a Fruit Growers' Aflaociatiou in our town, of which I am 
President. We employ a. man to handle our fruit, and pay bim 
80 much for the aeason. We correspond with the railroad 
authorities, to jjet proper transportation. We have worked 
fourteen years to get proper arrangements for shipping, and 
better rates. It costs $80 per car, to ship to Chicago, We pay 
a man, at Chicago, |4 or |5 per car for unloading; he delivers 
to the commission men and settles the freight bill. The frUit 
is ali consigued to this man, who unloads it. This is done to 
secure careful handling. There are some shippers who ship to 
four or five men. There are, probably, twenty five houses at 
which our fruit is marketed, hut we make our consignments to 
one man ; he collects the freight bills and his expenses, and 
the commission man sends us the balance. I want to say, that, 
since we have been shipping in regular fruit cars, our fruit has 
been handled better than when we shipped by express. We 
have a shippers' fruit train. We have two brauches over 
which We can ship,, the Jacksonville and Southwestern, and 
Wabash Koad, and we hope to get cheaper rates by these com- 
peting lines. Our fruit was handled roughly, and the oonclu- 
eion was that there was nothing in it; but, after inaugurating 
our present system, we got something out of it. Some of us, 
this year, have realized as much as J^WO per acre. We have a 
system of cultivating which is cheaper than formerly. We 
mulch with straw; it costs us something, and is some trouble, 
but it pays well. We use from seven to nine loads to the acre, 
but, when we get good loads, about five will do. Que of the 
greatest drawbacks is the cost of mulching, yet it is essential. 
If they are not mulched they bulge out of the ground. 

Dr. Furnas. In your cultivation, do you use a cultivator? 

Mr. Webster. We aim to run the cultivator often. We do 
less hoeing than we used to. We used to hoe from five to six 
times, which would coat a dollar a row one half the length of 
forty acres. We run through with some kind of cultivator 
every ten days. If we have strawberries in matted rows, we 
have a small double plow which turns the dirt over, making a 
space of about five inches ; then we go along and Uoe this little 
strip of ground, as a man can hoe them quite rapidly ; the next 
day you throw this dirt back again and commence cultivating 
with a five tooth cultivator, smoothing it down level. It is 
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beneficial to have the ground Btirred often and made smooth. 
We nae a drag for, this purpoee; sometimes it serves to retain 
the moisture. That is our system of cultivating through the 
summer. 

J. O. Kingsbury. Is there not danger of disturbing the run- 
ners by your system of cultivating? 

JUr. Webster. Yes, air; we expect to cut off some every time 
we cultivate. 

Dr. Farnas. What disposition do you make of the mulch 
when done with it? 

Mr. Webster. That is tskeu off and put in the furrows be- 
tween the beds. Some men this year picked over two hundred 
cases, and done nothing.bnt mow the weeds down ; but this was 
a lazy man's year; we have to generally work to get berries. 

J O. Kingsbury. What varieties do you grow? 

Mr. Webster. We grow the Miner and Crescent principally, 
using Miner for a fertilizer. 

B. li. Carter, Clayton. What is your plan for setting? 

Mr. Webster. We set by running off with a marker. Most 
of our folks make their rows three feet four inches wide. We 
plant from the SOth of March to the 20th of April. 

C. M. Hobbs. How about burning off the mulch? 

Mr. Webster. It is practiced to some extent, but it won't do 
to depend on it. I have seen iine fields burned off,' the weather 
would continue dry, and they would never come out. If it 
rains soon it will do to burn, but otherwise it is risky. 

Dr. Farnas. What ie your opinion of the Warfield ? 

Mr. Webster. The Warfieid has much the habit of the Cres- 
cent. It makes a good berry to ship. It ie becoming more 
popular every year. If a man bays 500 plants of this kind he 
don't uEed to buy any more. They propagate very rapidly. 

Mr. , If you want to plant for hill culture, how many 

plants would you put in a hill ? 

Mr, Webster. If you want to try the hill plan, two or three 
plants would perhaps be enough. 

Mrs. Moore, MitcheU. Do you think straw is better to mulch 
with than sawdust? 

Mr. Webster. Yes. 

Mrs. Moore. Is it better than leaves ? 

Mr. Webster. No. Forest leaves are perhaps the best ma- 
terial we can get for mulching small beds. Cedar boughs are 
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also good. Mulching large plaatatioiiB is expensive, and good, 
clean wheat straw is the cheapest and beat mulch we can get. 

Mrs. Moore. What do joq think of the Jessie atrawberry t 

Mr. Wibster. It is a failure with as. It ia a aolt berry and 
not euitable for ahipping. We are interested in a berry that we 
can ebip to St. Paul if we wiah. It needa a fertilizer the aame 
aa the Creauent. 

Jonathan Beard, New Albany. I omitted one thing in my 
paper of which I will speak here. When I spoke of row cul- 
ture, what we term a matted row and what Mr. Webster terms- 
a matted row is altogether difl'erent. His is hill culture. The 
matted row in our section is from two and one-half to three 
feet in width. They trim that mattedrow and keep it in nice 
abape. My iirat experience was with just auch a row as Mr. 
Webster's. I have met many strawberry men, and I generally 
try to get all the information I can, and I get this largely by 
asking questions. I believe New Albany baa as fine berriea 
as are sold in Chicago, except Barnesville, Ohio. I was told 
five years ago that they grow there in hills. An old Quaker 
started the method first. It is bill culture, and finally matted 
row. I concluded I would grow the same, as their soil is simi- 
lar to ours. We bave little stone, but it is a different soil frooii 
yours, Mr. Webster. My first single row culture was ten 
inches wide, and it was ao far ahead of growing two and one- 
batf feet wide that I concluded I would still cut down, and 
they did well. I have run aingle rows for five years, but gen- 
erally from three to four. I generally grow potatoes on my 
ground and follow with atrawberries; I do not think it ad- 
visable to plant on sod, as the grub worm often gives ua much 
trouble. We should fertilize pretty highly. After getting my 
ground prepared I check a row two and one-half feet, and the 
plautera come along and plant in the croas. When time to set 
runners I aim to have from three to four plants set betweeu 
these originals, and when growing they look like a row of pota- 
toes; plow right up to them, and they heave but iittle. In your 
soil they would heave, but in onra we are not troubled in 
that way. A strawberry wants to climb up; they will beave 
in single row worse than in the matted row. I uae the Planet, 
Junior, cultivator, and hill them up a little. Several others 
are trying this and are well pleased with it. 

Mr. Webster. Do you mulch ? 
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Mr. Beard. Yes, we niQlcb and buro off everything. We 
don't mulch as heavy, perhaps, as yon, bat cover the groand 
late in the fall so the plants are covered, bat not bo heavy as to 
be likely to burn the plants to death. Sometimes we destroy 
some plants in barning, hot we gaard against it as much as 
possible. I never move the straw in the spring; if the plants 
are vigorono they will work throagh. If they become tangled 
in the straw take a fork and make a place for them to get 
through. We leave it on for two ressons, to retain moisture 
and keep the berries clean. So we all mutch and all burn. 

Mr. Webater. What time do yoa barn? 

Mr. Beard. Right after picking. We select a time when 
there is a light breeze, setting the fire od the side of the wind, 
and it will run through. After we pick the berries and barn 
the malch, if the ground is ready to work, we take a turning 
plow of the Avery pony pattern, plowing close to the single 
row, running up with the bar next to the row, throwing the dirt 
to the left, then turn around and go on the other side, and then, 
after we get all plowed, take a harrow, with teeth set slanting, 
going across the row and then back, pulling the loose dirt back; 
then we cultivate with a fine steel-tooth harrow and Planet, 
Junior, cultivator, and crush the cloda, which puts it in fine 
condition. 

Mr. Webster. After fruiting we use a pony bar plow, cutting 
down to five or six inches wide if the season indicates dry; if 
not you can get down to four or five inches. We don't burn 
the straw' off, consequently we move it off, putting it in the 
dead furrows and let it laythere for what it is worth. Wecan't 
grow strawberries more than two years successfully without 
changing. I suppose that burning would destroy many insects, 
but we can't burn in our locality. 

Mr. Beard. One of my neighbors had a boy who was burn- 
ing trash in the field, and the fire got into the berry patch and 
barned over the patch. lie thought it was ruined, but on the 
burned bed he had double the amount and finer berries. That 
convinced me that burning in the spring was often an ad- 
vantage. I do not know why unless it ie on account of the 
ashes. 

Mr. Mobbs. The chief benefit from burning the mulch is in 
the destractioQ of the rust or other fungus attacking the foli- 
age, and the destruction of insects affecting the plants. 
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Mr. Beard. The Charles Downing ib troubled sometimee with 
blight. The burning is beneficial, no doubt. 

Mr. Webster.- The Oharlee Downing, like some others, im- 
proves with age. 

Mr. Beard. Last season I lost many Crescents and was com- 
pelled to replant, and when we replanted we set the Oharlee 
Downing. The Charles Downing is our berry. 

Mr. Webster. With us we don't consider it a good shipper. 

Mr. Beard. We consider it a good shipper. The Wilson is 
a good berry, but this is better. 

Mr. Kingsbury. I do not understand, Mr. Beard, why your 
plants don't heave out as those of Mr, Webster? 

Mr. Beard. Every t'armer knows that if the ground ia level 
and wafer stands, even wheat ia liable to heave. That ia the 
trouble with the Illinois aoil, but that is different with ours; we 
have a dryer and more rolling aoil. 

B. H. Carter, Clayton. I am cultivating a new variety of 
strawberry called the Hattie Jones, which promisee to be a 
very profitable berry. 

Dr. Furnas. This Hattie Jones strawberry originated with 
Adam Jones, of Plainfield, and was named after his daughter 
Ilattie. Mr. Carter has got hold of it and it is doing remark- 
ably well with him. I saw a hill of this variety which had 163 
berries, and most of fair, market size. I would he careful ia 
speaking too positively in favor of new varieties; but so far 
as has been tried, the Ilattie Jonea has done remarkably well. 
I had Warfield, and he beat me more than half way. We put 
it on trial ; it is a good market berry ; plant vigorous, good 
grower, large, quite red color, iirm as Crescent, and as good to 
ship as the Crescent; flower requires fertilizing about as the 
Crescent. Mr. Carter baa made a crate which, he thinks, will 
he of value and importance to the fruit grower when we take 
into consideration its cbeapneas. It is wide qnough to hold two 
quart baskets, and can be made any length desired. The end 
pieces are of plank, and the sides and bottom are made of laths. 
At the end is a pin exactly in the center on the top aide, and a 
corresponding bole in the bottom of the one above, which will 
just admit this peg; the next drawer is put on in the same way 
and you can carry it up as high as you desire. When you 
have added all the drawers you wish, there is a board or lid 
which tits on the top, and the crate ia complete. If you want 
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to Bbip, you have but to tack a lath on the end and the thing is 
complete. When he exhibited them at my house 8ome time 
siace, those who saw it said it was the simplest thing they ever 
saw. He makes his crates long enough to cut a lath in two 
in the middle. A crate holds two gallons. 

Joseph Barlon, Mitekelt. I want to know what kind of boxes 
you use? We use square ones in this vicinity, and quite often 
they get broken down. I want to know il any nae boxes that 
don't break down ? 

Mr. Webster. We have what is called a Fruit Package Ship- 
pers' Association. We manufacture many thousands of cases. 
We use the Ilaileck box, which holds twenty four quarts. In 
Michigan they use aixteen-quart crates. These crates are not 
returned, but go with the fruit. It is what we call a gift pack- 
age. It is used, also, for cherries, blackberries, gooseberries, 
and some use them for raspberries. Those we use for red rasp- . 
berries are half size, holding bat twelve quarts. 

Mr. Beard. We use the same sized crate that Mr. Webster 
Qses, with Ilalleck quart. We think the Michigan quart a lit- 
tle too small. We prefer oar kind of quart boxes, and we don't 
have any trouble about the bottom falling out. We have a 
factory in our town in which they work forty hands. They 
make them rapidly, and do good, substantial work. A little 
girl can make 40 ' crates in a day, holding twenty-four quarts 
each. Many use octagon boxes. They are long boxes, but oc- 
tagon in form, and shallow, with little notches in the corners, 
where the bottom drops in Sometimes, if the berries are soft, 
the bottom will cup up and drop out. We have discarded that 
aod use tbe square box. We pay for the square box, twenty- 
four quart case and boxes complete, sixteen cents, and for half 
cases, of twenty-four pints, fourteen cents. We ship all our 
red raspberries in pint measures, and hereafter most of the 
growers will put red raspberries in pint packages ; however, tbe 
pickers don't like it quite so well. 

Dr. Furnas. Do we understand that the return of the pack- 
age is impractical '< 

Mr. Beard. 0, certainly, it is a gift package. 

Dr. Famas. Mr. Webster, bow do you manage your pick- 
ers, and how much do you pay them? 

Mr. Webster. I am afraid I will be tedious. We have a pick- 
ers' exchange, and the man who has thirty acres is troubled no 
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more than the mao who haa two acree. The fruit leaves od the 
train aboat 5 o'clock in the eveDing ; the picking ie all done aa 
a rule by 3 o'clock, then a man uan go to town aad pick up all 
the pickera he wanta. We have some profesHional berry pick- 
era. We have what we call six-quart picking baskets which 
are taken to the field and filled. If the picker ie a amall girl or 
boy we give them a four-qwart basket. We give checks, and 
pay two cents per quart for picking. They come around to the 
.window, taking their turn like going to mill, and present their 
checke and get the caah for their work. 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Beard, what is your method ? 

Mt. Beard. Oura ie similar, but a little difierent. We are 
not into it as extensive as they, perhaps. When we engage our 
pickers we get boys, and always aim to secure them before the 
aeasoQ begins. We haveshedeconvenient in tbefielda to which 
the pickera bring the berries. Some have carriers to go through 
the patch to bring them in. Each picker is supplied with a 
stand or holder, which holds four quarts. We send them into 
the patch and have a man to watch them and see that they pick 
clean, and that ao bad berries are put in. By that means we 
have them under our control, and have the berries picked just 
as we want. There are packers at the sheds to receive them as 
they are brought in, and give the picker a ticket. For two 
boxes they get one ticket, and four boxes two tickets. We have 
them engaged for the season, and we tell them that we can't 
pay until the end of the season, unless on account of sickness. 
When pay day comes around, all that want their money come 
around and get ir. When strawberries are on, mostof them don't 
want their money until the end of the season, and it ia the same 
way with raspberries and blackberries. We have dift'erent 
colored tickets for different amounts of berries. For instance 
red for four gallon tickets, and yellow for five gallon tickets. 
We pay ten cents per gallon for raspberries, and six or seven 
cents for strawberries. 

J. C. Railiff. Do you have any trouble about them eating 
very fine apeoimens. 

Mr. Beard. We can not prevent that. We don't like for 
them to, but where you have forty or fifty pickers they will eat 
a great many berries, but it ia imposaihle to prevent it. 

Dr. Furnas. Aa to the healthfulnees of small fruits, a fam- 
ily who is accustomed to using strawberries seldom, if ever, ex- 
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perience an injary from their use. If aoy are iDJared it is 
those who are not nsed to them aad take an overdose: I have 
bad manj children come to my house aud get sick oa them, 
while mine dp not. 

Theodore F. Longenecker, Dayton, Ohio. I am surprised to 
hear you say that atrawberries wilt make any one sick. I will, 
with your permission, summarize your remarks made on straw- 
berries. We have heard Mr. "Webster tell of their cultivation 
in their ground, and Mr. Beard has told how they proceeded. 
There is practically only this in the growth of the strawberry 
that we should get hold of. Then practice. We want a good 
strong plant in order to secure much fruit, a plant that is capa- 
ble of doing a certain amount of work. This can not be done 
□nlesB it Is strong and healthy, no more than a child can do 
the work of a man. Therefore,^ strong plant is secured by 
giving them ample amount of space, no>: crowding them, and 
whether growing them in a narrow or in a matted row, if the 
plants are eight or ten inches apart, with good rich soil, we 
grow fine berries. Plants are inclined to work up. This is 
true of all soils. It is particalarly the case in old beds. If the 
plant is one year old or more, new roots come out above the old 
roots. The Crescent will make new roots while there are many 
old roots. When plants send out runners you may get too many 
Btoois, but by selecting plants you need not be troubled with 
too many stools. These gentlemen have told how we whole- 
sale onr berries, but many are interested in the retail business. 
If you have stood in the markets of Chicago, you have real- 
ized the identity of the producer is lost, and he doesn't make as . 
much money as to pnt direct in the hands of the consumer. 
The nearer the producer comes to the consumer the better. 
We must aim to accomplish this as nearly as possible. There 
is a berry or two I have spoken of as doing well in some local- 
ities and not so well in others. The Jessie is doing well, and 
also Bubach is doing well on clay soil. As regards fertilizers, 
the person who attempts the cultivation of the strawberry in 
this locality will find that manure will bring better returns 
than poor soil. The labor is more, hut surely the returns are 
better on rich soil than on poor. I apply manure any time. 
This is in direct opposition to many persons' opinions. 

Joseph Burton, Mitchell. A.8 to manuring, I wish to say a 
word. Last season, those grown on ground where stable ma- 
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Dure had been applied, made a good growth, but & few days 
before mulchiDg I spread a commercial fertilizer on some of 
them at the rate of 200 pounds od ooe-fifth of an acre, and 
had no rain of any consequence from Christmas' until June; 
most of it lay on the leaves; when these rains came, this went 
in the ground and the crop of berries was immense. We prob- 
ably picked 250 gallons off of one fifth of an acre. This ferti- 
lizer was washed down and continued the yield of berries on 
the Crescent for six weeks. I think it was caused by the ferti- 
lizer and a little peculiarity of the weather, 

Mr. Hobbs. What fertilizer do you use ? 

Mr. Burton. This was a Michigan brand, " Homestead." 

J.C. Ratliff, Richmond. I wish to know something in regard 
to late varieties of strawberries. I saw, in the way of illustra- 
tio3, a man at Kichraond planting three acres of Kentucky ; 
other varieties come in market earlier and as they declined he 
come in with Kentucky and sold 482 bushels of late berries 
on the home market for what the first of the earlier varieties 
brought. 

Whether in Illinois you consider it profitable to grow late 
berries for market after other varieties are gone, is a matter 
upon which I would like to have some information. 

J. Webster. The matter of late strawberries with us has 
been well tested and found not to be profitable for several 
reasons. Our market is Chicago, and the home market with 
us don't amount to anything. Our nearest market is Chicago ; 
several ship to Peoria and some to Hpringfield, but principally 
to Chicago. When we don't find any market at Chicago we 
don't find any market anywhere else. A man must be gov- 
erned by his surroundings; if be has a good home market, that 
is the place place for him. We don't have much opportunity 
to make anything off of late berries. Michigan comes right 
after us. Sometimes they send in fully a week before we are 
done. I was in Chicago in June, and saw strawberries there 
from seven different States, and we were not done then. 

A. Glenn, Columbus. I wish to say a word in regard to burn- 
ing mulch. It is my impression that much depends upon the 
condition of the ground at the time of burning, whether it in- 
jures the plants or not. If the ground was dry, when lired, it 
would probably injure the plants. , My practice is to wait until 
after a rain, when the ground would be moist, and less liable 
to injury. 
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Mr. Beard. Thsre is really more danger in burning in dry 
weather; we must run our chances, but £ find fewer plnnts in- 
jured when the atraw is juat dry enough to burn. I burn mine 
off when the straw underneath is a little damp. I think the 
gentleman is correct in hie theory. 

Dr. Furnas. Suppose we have a njatted row. If we have 
plenty of plants would it not pay to keep the runnere down 
and set plants right where you want them, instead of making 
runners? Would this be practicable? 

Mr. Longenevker. In setting out your plants you put the 
roots down in an unnatural position, and the new roots begin 
to come out above. The old roots, at least most of them, are 
in the ground in a cramped condition, and don't make the 
growth they would if in a natural position. Set out a plant in 
March or April and in July you will have a good plant, and 
probably two or three new ones. Generally, the old plants die 
first. The first year the strawberry gives some fine berries, but 
the next year they give, probably, the heaviest crop. So, if 
you remove a plant, it would not, perhaps, fruit so well the 
second season. Some of our growers plant in August. I atm 
to set three or four thousand plants within a week or two. 

Mr. Glenv. I wish to ask Mr. Beard what his experience is 
in experimental work, in connection with the Experimental 
Station. 

Mr. Beard. As to our new system of Experimental Station 
work, I will say that I have bad but little opportunity to labor 
in that line. I have had a few varieties in my charge. One 
was the Jessie, which did poorly with me; it was on poor ground 
and continued dry weather cut it short, so in that line I could 
give little practical information. 

The meeting adjourned until 1:30 o'clock p. m. 



Afternoon Session. 

August 6th, 1:8 



President Furnas called the meeting to order at the appointed 
hour. Theo. F. Longenecker, of Dayton, Ohio, then addressed 
the Society, extemporaneoasly, on the " Raspberry," which was 
followed with close attention. Mr. Longenecker said: "If 
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you are thinking of cultivating the mepberry, one of the first 
things to consider is, will it be profitable to do so? Id order 
that we may secure profit from the fruit baeiness it is neceaeary 
for us to understand, at least, the very workings of the details 
to know wherein we may succeed, and to what will cause a 
failure. Usually a clay soil is preferable to a black soil that ia 
fnlt of moisture. The plant is more likely to be long lived in 
clay than on sandy soil. The black raspberry does not do so 
well on gravelly soil as the red, yet the reds do not always anc- 
ceed beat on gravelly or sandy soil, although I have seen on 
aome sandy soils where it does exceedingly well, where there ia 
no lack of moistnre and plant food. "For the black raspberry 
a situation that slopes to the east, north-east or north would be 
preferable to other slopes ; especially is this the caae if you are 
cultivating aome varietiea that don't fully stand the warm days 
of August and September. It is quite frequently the ease that 
raspberries growing on slopes in one direction, incline to a 
healthy condition, while on alopea in other directions are un- 
healthy. Where we cultivate amalt traits it requires very much 
practice and thought to make It anccesaful. It Is necessary that 
we should have the soil In the beat possible condition. The 
labor and expense in preparing the gronnd and planting is more 
than for an ordinary farm crop, and it may cost more than the 
entire valne of s crop of corn ; so it is necessary that we don't 
neglect to have our soil in the beet condition. Having deter- 
mined upon the soil or location, the next would be the 'Prep- 
aration of the Soil.' I would prefer in this a soil that works 
to a good depth, say ten or twelve inches. It is necessary to 
keep up cultivation during the summer, and soil should be such 
that the roots will work in the ground and not break with cul- 
tivating. The root of the raspberry, Uke all other plants, will 
hunt for the food it wants, and if the supply of plant food lays 
too near the surface we are constantly breaking the roots in 
cultivating. After having the ground prepared for planting 
we should then consider the best ' Method of Hitting the Rasp- 
berry.' The black raspberry, after cultivating a few years, in- 
clines to work on top of the ground ; especially is this the case 
in some soils; the hill or stool will heave and work up. We 
should prevent this; but how can we do it? We get around 
this difiiculty by making a furrow some six inches deep, and of 
proper width ; set the tips of the black raspberry iu the bottom 
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of the torrow, letting the roots spread well, aud prese the dirt 
over the outer roots aod loosely over the young tips, covering 
this shoot, which is the begiDning of a new plant, one inch and 
a half deep. This will leave the furrow three inches from 
being tilled; then with hoe fitl in the whole furrow to a level 
with the ground. It is neceesary to fill in to prevent the dry- 
ing ot the heaping earth in which the plant sets. We mij;ht 
dig a hole and set the plant, but if there conies a heavy rain the 
water settles around them and as the plant is tender it will not 
do so well. 

"The red raspberry may be planted in the same way; however, 
it is not BO necessary to set quite so deep, because shoots will 
come op, not Irom the stem of the main plant only, but from 
the roots as well. In planting the black raspberry, the dis- 
tance apart should vnry, according to the value oF the ground 
we are working. If the ground is worth JSOO per acre, we 
could not use as much laud as if it were worth but $50 or (60 
per acre. The black raspberry bushes should be planted at least 
six feet apart, and on land worth $10U per acre, not lei-s than 
seven feet apart, and set from two feet three inches to two feet 
nine inches in the row. You might vary the distance so you 
could cultivate both ways, if you choose. 

" Such varieties as the iSoubegan, Tyler, Ohio and some others 
should be set a little farther apart than the Gregg. One reason 
for setting the Souhegan, Tyler and some others farther apart 
is that the plants are inclined to sprawl over the patches and 
are quite tborny. We can not so conveniently work among 
thorny berries as those that do not have thorns, and have a 
more upright growth. The cultivation should be kept up as 
long as we can work. I do not know as this would apply the 
first year, but as they get older we can not cultivate quite so 
early as the first year. My advice would be to keep up the 
cultivation as long as you can. The one thing uecessary when 
the foliage and plant are in good condition is to keep up growth 
until frost. Some think the raspberry ot the black variety 
winter- kill. I doubt if any in cultivation in this latitude win- 
ter-kill; the injury is done before winter comes. We notice 
in this month, the leaves are taking on a yellow appearance. 
The indications are, there will not be a full crop of berries 
there the following season. If you succeed in getting the 
black raspberry up to the first of November in good condition. 
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there ie qo danger ; if we do not get it in good conditiou up to 
the lirst of November, and we should have a mild winter, it 
may not do bo much harm ae a severe one. As to red rasp 
berries it is not necessary there should be any pruning done the 
first year, but sometimes after the canes have attained a height 
of one foot, the terminal bud might be pinched out, which will 
cause it to throw out laterals. The second year when the 
black raspberry reaches the height of eighteen inches, the ter- 
minal should be pinched ofi'; we should go over the patch sev- 
eral times, and for a week or two, when the young shoot is ten- 
der it may be pinched ofl' with the thnmb and finger, but if it 
grows a few inches it should be cat with a knife, as it makes a 
smooth cut and doea not injure the cane. By this process you 
procure strong laterals; these laterals lap over, reaching to the 
ground, and if no pruning is done until spring, you then cut 
them back to eight or ten inches of the main stock ; but ta 
this matter yon should be governed by the fruit buds and vigor 
of the laterals. Borne buds are closer together than others, and 
you don't need to leave the cane so long. The red raspberry 
needs no pruning. I believe some do practice pruning of the 
Cuthbert, topping it to a certain height, but I think it is not 
necessary. The soil for the red raspberry need not be eo fer- ^ 
tile as that for the black raspberry. It is possible if you ma- 
nure heavily you get it too fertile and it will throw up long 
canes; if you top at the proper height, you cut away the best 
fruit buds, because they are found near the end of the cane. 
I do not like to cut off more than six inches or a foot of the 
red raspberry. In the cultivation, I may also speak of the pro- 
pagation of the plant. The black raspberry, at this time of 
the year, we are beginning to cover with earth the tips of the 
laterals that reach the ground ; this end takes root and a new 
raspberry root is formed, which will be ready to transplant the 
following spring. In gathering the berries, we practice some- 
what the same method as that in gathering the strawberry, and 
perhaps it is not neceesary to speak of that. The red rasp- 
berries you sell best in quart measures; but the black rasp- 
berry depends on how far you are shipping them and the mar- 
kets to which they go ; some prefer them in drawers and others 
in quart measures, we try to accommodate the wants of all." 

Dr. Furnas. How do you hold your quart measures when 
gathering ? 
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Mr. Liovgenecker. A very simple way is to take corn fodder 
twiue, by meane of which the basket is tied to the picker; he can 
then use both hands id picking. In picking raspberries, as the 
S(;aBon advances, we have berries of different grades; it is here 
that the grower has an opportunity of showing to the retailer 
and consumer that he cun do honest work. It ie oeceesary 
that you pack your fruit in such a way, that when you see the 
top of the basket you see the quality of the fruit ail through. 
He can rest assured that in our market "hoDesty has a market 
value." We should be honest in this work. If you are filling 
a drawer with berries made up of different grades, both kinds 
should ran up parallel with each other, letting the small come 
to the top as well as go to the bottom. It is by work o! this 
kind in disposing of the berries that thi^ grower can be paid 
for his labors. When berries are scarce and high-priced the 
grower can work more carelessly than when the price ia lower. 
It is Bometimes necessary to avoid these low prices by selling 
directly to the consumer aa near as possible, and not allow 
goods to pass through the hands of too many persons. IIow 
foolish it would seem for the farmer, if he wanted to sell a 
$160 horse, to allow this horse to go through the hands of an- 
other person and take ten per cent, commission or more for 
selling it; you would say it would be a foolish piece of busi- 
ness when be could put it in the hands of the buyer direct. If 
we can avoid a commission man it would be best, though he 
may be honest. In some localities the grower can find retail- 
ers who will handle your berries and save the commission. I 
have one man to whom I shipped ten bushels of red and black 
raspberries, and no commission man between, and got good re- 
turuB. In growing for market, one of the first things coming 
to the mind of the grower is, what varieties shall I plant? And 
with how much emphasis you ask this question, aa if the suc- 
cess of the whole enterprise depended on this or that variety ; 
as though some particular variety possessed all merit, and was 
the only berry to cultivate. If you are going to ship north it 
would be well to select early varieties; if growing for home 
market then you don't want too many early black raspberries, 
because as long as strawberries are in the market early black 
raspberries will not be in demand. In some localities the de- 
mand for black raspberries ie decreasing. For black varieties 
the tSouhegan and Tyler are two good berries, and very nearly 
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alike. The Palmer's Barlj is quite likely a seedliDg of the 
Souhegao. The Doolittle is a good plant, but hardly aa- 
profitable aa the Souhegan. For late black raspberries, if 
you are where the Gregg succeeds it will do well, bat 
in many locaiitiea it is not a safe variety to plaat. The 
Gregg does well for shipping ; it is not a home berry. 
You want that which will sell to the best advantage. There 
is another berry, the Ada, as late as the Gregg and hard- 
ier; not quite sb large but very nearly. Of the red varieties 
of raspberries, the Turner has been found early, reliable, pro- 
ductive and also of good flavor, and in many localities it is 
qnite profitable. The Cuthbert comes in a little later, is firm 
and some prefer it; yet you find neighbors side by side, one 
cultivating the Turner and others the Cuthbert. We find these 
preferences. Should the Marlborough be a little more vigor- 
ous in its growth, I should preter cultivating it to the Turner. 
It is more prodnctive and will sell better in the market. Od 
some soils the Brandywine and Thwack are desirable varieties 
to cultivate, yet before planting many we should test them on 
the soil where we expect to plant. We often find quite differ- 
ent results in the same field. The color of the red raspberry 
has much to do with the selling, the flavor very little. In se- 
lecting for market it would be well to select those varieties that 
sell best. If people want a certain variety and are set in their 
notion as to that variety, don't try to convince them differently, 
but sell them what they want. The Shafer is a hybrid, between 
the red and black varieties ; it is purple in color and is consid- 
ered worthless, yet I grow some, as I think them good for jelly 
and jam, and some like them for table use. In speaking of the 
Shafer raspberry I am reminded of the man who presented to 
Mr. Lincoln a model for a patent. It was very ingenious but 
homely in Its construction. After showing it to Mr. Lincoln 
he said to him: "Don"*! you think it a good thing?" '/ Yea," 
replied Mr. Lincoln, "if a man wants just that kind of a thing, 
it is just what he wants." This is my notion of the Shafer. I 
do not think a person should have over 100 Shafer raspberries. 
Id growing 5,000 plants 200 or 800 would be enough. Three 
bushels of Shafer'a among twenty bushels of others would give 
yon trouble. The commission man and groceryman don't want 
to handle them. We need not expect to receive as high prices 
for our berries as we did a few years ago. To-day they may 
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sell for $5 per busbet aad io a few years they may sell for $1 
per bashel. I doubt wbetber raapberriee can be grown year 
after year at an average of leas than $1.76 a bushel. It is pos- 
sible to bave a yield of ninety to oue hundred busbels to the 
acre. An average yield, good and bad, is, perhaps, not more 
than fifty bushels to the acre. Sixty or seventy bushels would 
be a good crop. In doing anything you sbould first couut the 
eost, and engaging in the small fruit business is no exception; 
yet, if the intelligent and careful worker disposes of his crop to 
the best advantage, there is a profit in the culture of the rasp- 
berry. 

DISCUSSION. 

J. G. Kingsbury. Tell us when to plant. 

Mr. Longeneeker. Either in the fall or spring, owing to the 
character of the soil. 
' Dr. Funias. How about mulcbing? 

C. M. Hobbs. We shall not rACommend fall planting with- 
out mulching. 

A. Qtenn. I do not have to plant in the spring, since I plant 
in the fall and malch. The Shafsr is productive and the 
largest berry, but requires rich soil and high cultivation ; bat 
when we get it to market we don't know what to do with it. 

Mr. Hobbs. We have found for family use the Shafer is the 
best we have, and for canning in particular. It has partly the 
flavor of the acids and some of that peculiar muaky quality of 
the red, and is always a vigorous grower, but for some reason 
it don't always come through the winters in good shape. Last 
winter was very mild, and when spring came we fouud they 
were killed almost to the ground. 

J. C. Ratliff. Do you prune the Shafer in the fall or sum- 
mer? 

C. M. Hobbs. Pinch the terminal bud when two feet high 
and cut the lateral back in the spring to twelve or fifteen 
inches. , 

Mr. Ratliff. 1 call to raind a large patch of Shafers that 
were killed two years ago. It was attributed to close pruning 
in summer. Some think the leas you trim the better. 

C. M. Hobbs. I am of opinion that the injury to our plants 
occurred during the summer or fall — aa attack of fungus, prob- 
ably. 
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Mr. Longenecker. Where the Shafer has made a vigorouB 
growth I have cat off all the laterals, leading about three feet 
high, and they weot through all right. Bo this in the spring. 
In pruning the black raspberry and Shafer it ia safe to prune 
when the buds begin to swell. There are instances where per- 
sona prune early and there would be little fruit, while oo those 
pruned later there would be a good crop. Another advantage 
in late pruuing — you can detect all the wood injured and cut it 
away. I planted the Shafer some years ago and found it would 
not sell. Where they would buy the Shafer one year the next 
year they would buy less. Now there are not many bought. 

J. Webster, Cenlralia, lU. My experience corresponds with 
Mr. Longenecker. It don't bear acquaintance. It is the worat 
thing to handle and no money in them. I tried shipping once 
or twice to Chicago and never got anything for them. We 
have now about sixty quarts a day and have trouble to get 
them off my hands. 

J. G. Kingsbury. I wish to say a word in favor of a berry 
suited to amateur growers ; the berry I allude to is the Superb. 
It is a fine berry, yet you hear these professional men say 
nothing about it. For family ase there is no finer berry grow- 
ing to my notion. It ieof fine flavor and handsome in appear- 
ance. 

G. M. Hobbs. The most trouble in marketing the Shafer is 
its bad color. They have, however, in Grand Rapids, I under- 
stand, made a market for them. I wish to hear a few words 
in regard to the Gregg; this year it is much better than usual 
in quantity. I wish to ask bow you regard it here as to 
quality. It flourishes here as I have seen it nowhere else, and 
you can grow it more profitably, perhaps, than any other va- 
riety , 

Joseph Burton. When we talk about raspberries here, we 
mean the Gregg, because it is the raspberry for this part of the 
country, and far ahead in appearance and yield. Our Greggs 
grow large here; we had some this year f of an inch in diam- 
eter. I wish to hear from Mr. Sears, as he is growing the 
Gregg extensively and does not mulch. My method of grow- 
ing raspberries is to mulch. While this may not he practiced 
on a large scale, bui in growing a few, it is undoubtedly the 
way to raise raspberries ; you do your work on them before the 
busy season begins ; this mulch makes a good manure, also. Id 
the summer we pinch the terminal buds. / ~ r 
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Mr. Henby, Hancock County. I agree with Mr. Uobbe. I 
think the qiialtity of the Ore^g was much better this year 
thaa last. As for hardiaesa, tor me they are as hardy as any 
other kind I have. This season I raised some ot the largest 
berries I ever had. I am a new beginner in the truit business. 
There is one thing I find in truit boxes that I do nut under- 
stand. I want to give honest measure and I tind some boxes 
don't hold enough while others hold too much. 

J. Wtbster. The [lalleck box is the best kind we can get;. 
they are manufactured in Tennessee. 

W. F. Sears, Orleans. I have grown the tiregg raspberry for 
six years and never met with a failure. Two years the season 
was dry and the berries were not so good in quality as this 
year. My method of planting is six feet one way and four feet 
the other; they take up all the ground at this season of the 
year. I agree with Mr. Uobbs that they were a little better 
in quality this year than we have had lately. I grow no better 
berry than the Gregg. 

JUr. Hobbs. Where is your market, and what do they aver- 
age you in price? 

Mr. Sears. My market is Chicago. I suppose I realize an 
average of 36 cents per gallon after paying expenses. I can 
make money raising Gregg if I get 15 cents per gallon clear. 
I gathered 2,263 gallons otf of three acres ot ground, and got 
$o50 clear for what I shipped, after the commission was paid. 

Mr. Longenecker. There is one variety I overlooked which is. 
grown couaiderably for market, that is the Ohio. The berry is 
as large, perhaps, as the Gregg. I get reports from ditl'erent 
sections of the country of the condition of different varieties. 
When a berry does well for one man that is the berry for him 
to grow. When a variety is not doing well in a neighborhood 
we should not recommend it for that part of the country. I 
have not been cultivating the Golden Queen. The Caroline is 
fine; no matter what other berries are worth they are from 5 to 
8 cents better in price. 

J. Beard. I have grown both 8nperb and Shafer, but have 
discarded them. The Superb is tender and falls to pieces when 
picking, and has a rough appearance. It is like the old fash- 
ioned Touch-me-not, falls to pieces at the very touch. The Sha- 
fer is vigorous and productive, but like some others I ean not sell 
them. It has a rusty, half-rotten appearance, and if they stand 
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« short time they get soft. As regards the box buBiDeag, we 
can not control this. If the consumer will pay me ae much 
for a wine-meaBnre box as for a dry-measure he gets it. I in* 
troduced dry-measure boxes in our section and used them two 
years; some of my neighbors got wine-measure boxes and were 
getting as much for berries as I. I made some inquiries and 
found they will pay as mnch for wine-measure as dry; so if 
they would pay just as much for wine-moasure we are going to 
give it to them. At our factory in Mew Albany they manu- 
facture boxes intermediate between the two extremes. 

Dr. Furnas. The Brinkle's Orange is the beat Aavored berry 
in the world. I have grown it, and it is moat delicious, but 
could not get enough of them. It is tender. Have mulched 
them aud covered up with dirt to protect them, and could not 
do anything with tbem. I am favorable to the Shafer and 
want to get some plants. Mr. Workman, of Greencastle, 
claims that he can grow twice as many Sbafera as the Qmgg 
on the same amount of gronnd. He has a local trade and don't 
ship to Chicago. Our folks at Danville take the Shafer as 
quick as the Gregg. As to strawberries, I can not grow the 
Eeotacky and make money on them. 

DISCUSSION OF THE FEUITS OM BXHIBIIION. 

Dr. Furnas. I present here the Carolina Red June. Reuben 
Kagao called it the Wilson's June. The start of this tree in 
our section was in 1821, in which year he went to Richmond 
and got fifty trees, taking home as many varieties as trees; 
carried them on horseback. When night overtook him he tied 
his horse to a limb, ted it, ate a cold supper and went to bed. 
This is a fine apple, but on my place it is of little value. I can- 
not raise them; they are scabby and inditferent. I had a 
friend call on me from Eansaa last summer who was going to 
plant a thousand Red Junes there. They are smooth and nice 
there, and in good demand at the lead mines where he lives. I 
would like to know what makes the scab? 

Mr. Hobbs. It is a fungus. 

Dr. Furnas. Could there not be some kind of an applica- 
tion of sulphur that would kilt this fungus ? I hold in my 
hand the Oolden Sweet. It is not a nice tree in the nursery, 
but a grand summer apple. 
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C. M. H-ibbs. la WashingtoQ County it U one of the moat 
productive and reliable bearers grown. It is not perfectly hardy 
ia tree in the central part of the State. 

Dr. I^himas. Ilere id the Flemish Beauty pear which iB one 
of our best varieties. Here is also a cluster ot Robinson plums 
which was, brought to notice by Dr. Robinson, of Coateville, 
Putnam County. It is a Chickasaw, and an immense bearer. 
It is not a fine plum in quality, yet it is, perhaps, as good as the 
Wild Uooee. I also present a cluster ot blue plums in color. 
We came across them yesterday in the yard of 'Squire Coleman, 
at Greencastle. Mr. Uobbs thinks it is of European extraction. 
I do not know the name; it is probably a aeedline. 

C. M. Hobbs. I want to recommend the Benoni apple. I 
have known it for a number of years as a very prominent one 
of the very best summer apples of its season. It combines 
more desirable qualities than any other variety of that season. 
Ia quality it ia next tu the beat summer apple we have, which is 
the American Summer Pearmain. The Benoni is the nearest 
approach to thia, the best flavored of all summer apples, but the 
Benoni is a better tree, better grower, earlier, more abundant, 
and regular bearer; it cooks well, sells well, and eats well. 

Mr. Webster. It is one of the beat shipping apples, and keeps, 
the longest after shipping. They are now being shipped by car- 
loads. 

Mr. Hobbs. The trees are absolutely hardy in central and 
northern Indiana. 

Dr. Furnas. I want to say a word iu reference to the Che- 
naugo. The bark of the tree ie a greenish yellow, a very hand 
some apple, and an immenae bearer. It is called the Chenango 
Strawberry, or Sherwood's Favorite. Uere is the Maiden's 
Blush ; you take the American Pomological Society's lieport, 
where the standing of varieties is indicated by stara, you will 
find the Maiden'a Blush ia at the head of the Hat, and baa 
more stars than any other variety in the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. Webster. The American Bummer Pearmain and Maid- 
en'a Blush atand at the head of the market in Liverpool. 

J. Beard. The Chenango Strawberry is green yet, but highly 
colored when ripe ; good size, and there is no better fiavored 
apple. It is profitable. I sold some yesterday in New Albany^ 
for fifty cents per boBbel. 
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C, M. Hobtis. The apple in appearance is very much like the 
Summer Red Stripe, about the Bame season ; trees and quality 
quite diflerent. 

A. Glenn. The Tetofsky is a vigorous grower; upright, very 
compact, and might be planted nearer together than many 
others. It might be planted fourteen feet apart. I think it a 
good apple ; good size ; yellow ; early. 

Mr. ^tacy. Green County. I agree with the gentleman in al- 
most everything he said. However, it is not bo large as he 
-described. It takes an acid to make a good cooking apple. It 
is beautiful, and aeeme when picked to retain their fine flavor. 
It is a nice tree-; limbs upright. I wish to know about tiae 
ArkanBas Black and Chronicle? 

Jtfr. Webster. The Tetofaky is a slow, straight grower, mak- 
ing but little top in the nursery. The fruit is small, not much 
larger than Whitney Crab, and very much the same color and 
shape. 

C. M. Hobbs. I think the gentlemen are describing two dif- 
ferent apples. Mr. Webster has the Fourth of July, which re- 
sembles the Tetofsky very closely aud is often mistaken for it. 
The tree is an upright grower, yoang shoots long, dark reddish 
brown ; frnit medium or below, roundish oblate conical, slightly 
ribbed, whitish yellow, covered with a thin whitish bloom, 
striped and splashed with bright red; Aeeh, white juicy, brisk 
sub acid ; season, middle to last of July. The Tetofsky is an 
upright, somewhat spreading grower, not so erect and compact 
as the Fourth of July; the limbs are stouter, not bo long; the 
color of the young Bhoots is a brighter red and the leaves longer ; 
fruit medium, oblate conic, often nearly round, smooth, yellow 
ground, more or less striped with red in the sun, covered with 
a whitish bloom; flesh white, juicy, slightly acid, fragrant; 
season, last of July and first of August. 

Dr. Furnas. I have grown the Chronicle for a number of 
years, getting my lirst from Reuben Ragan. I do not think it 
as good as the Baldwin. It is a reasouably good bearer, highly 
colored and long keeper. 

J. C. Railiff. I desire to bear a tew words of the Trenton 
Early. It is an old variety. My father cultivated it among hie 
first and it was one of the most popular early varieties he ever 
tried. It has proven in later years to be tender. I do not 
know of but one bearing tree in our county to-day. It is too 
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tender and frait irregatar, and there are often hard, dr; places 
in the apple. Tbey may do well here but are not to be recom- 
mended for oar locality. 

Jamea C. Ratliff, of Uichmond, ottered the following resoln- 
tioD relative to Dr. Furnas removing to California, which was 
aDaoimouely adopted : 

Wmebkas, We have heard with regret that Dr. Allea ('''arntu, the boQored 
PresideDt of the Indiani. Hurttcultural .Societj, has concluded to m&ke hU foture 
home in California ; and, 

Whekbas, hta active connection with this Societ; from its orttaniiation to the 
present, and his earnest neM in the cause of horticulture, his untiring efforts in the 
introduction and disMmination of choice frails; snd. 

Whereas, The most friendl; relations and kind feelings have existed for so 
manj jean btlween ns; therefoie, be it 

Bnoived, That we extend to him our mopt sincere wirhea for prosperitT-, hap- 
piness and long life in hia new home, and carnestlj commend him to the friendi of 
borlicnlture in California, whom we feel sure will be the gainers in what we re- 
gard as our serious logs. 



Dr. Furnas. I should certainly have ruled anything of this 
kind out ot order if I had known what was coming. But 
without any joking this is to me rather a serious matter. It is 
one upon which if I wanted to make a speech I could not, and 
I can only say that I thank you most heartily for this expres- 
sion of regard. 

C. M. Robbs. I have been rather intimately associated with 
.Dr. Furnas, since moving to his part of the State some four- 
teen ortifteeu years ago. lie ia a man lull of vim and pro- 
gress, continually reaching out after better things for himself 
and others. He ia possessed with an unusual degree of energy 
and public spirit, and has probably done as much or more for 
the general advancement of his neighborhood and county (and 
in no small degree that of the State) as any other one person. 
He has labored with uncommon zeal and eit'ectiveness in the 
InteFesta of schools. Sabbath schools, temperance, agriculture 
and horticulture. In his long and useful life he has done an 
immense amount of good. Though advanced in years, be is 
still young and enthusiastic. I often speak of him as the 
youngest old man I know, t could wish nothing better for ua 
all than that in our riper years we may be as vigorous and use- 
ful as he. I speak these words of appreciation in no sense of 
flattery, for they are justly merited. I believe in breaking the 
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tilabaBter box before burial, that the living may feel that their 
efforts are appreciated, that they may be atimalated and 
streugtbened in their ooble living. 

J. &. Kingsbury. He hae been foremost in every good work> 
assisted in the organization of this Society and has prepared 
many valuable papers on horticulture and agriculture, espec- 
ially horticulture, and has done much in various ways towards 
advancing this great intereat. It is becoming that the Horti- 
cultural Soqiety should tender him such recognition of his ser- 
vices. He IB a man whom we will miss more than any other 
■connected with the Society. We desire to hear from him fre- 
-quently in his new home. 

Dr. I'urnas. Allow me again to thank yon for this token of 
«Bteem. As there is other business yet to transact, perhaps we 
had better proceed with the business before us. 

J. Webster, of Centralia, HI., read the following paper on 
*' Benefits of Horticnlture to a Community." 

Mr. Pruidtnl, Ladiee and Qendemen of the Indtann SuUe HortievUunU iSoeiety: 

Your Secretary has invited me to your summer meetiug »l Mitchell. I am 
glad to meet you on this occasion, and hope yoo will bear with me in my attempt 
to addreiiB you on the benefits of horticulture lo a community. " Horticulture— ■ 
this is an art which doth mend nature." It is a fact that hortlcultiriste in Indi- 
ana and Illinoie have done very much in the last thirty years to imgirove the pr«- 
vioQS coodition and modes of living in city and coDutry. Yet as a clans they do 
not become millionaireB, but, on the contrary, die poor. A.B buaineEs men they will 
compare favorably with those in other occupations and professions. They at least 
have the eati^faction of knowing that they are helping to make the world belter by 
producipg abundance of cheap fruits, and thus educating the people to their do- 
mestic UE^e, thereby promoliuji; health and happiness. Horticulture in the tropicid 
zone, nature's hot'hoUBe, when compared to ours, in the temperate zone, is a life 
of luxurious idleness. Nature has so provided that the dwellers in the tropica, 
with but little effort on their part, can gather the most delicious and nutritive 
fruits, and of late years the people of the North are consuming vast quantities of 
theae, which are moved in train loads daily through a greater part of the jekr 
from New Orleans to Norlhernand Kastern cities. Bananas are now as much in 
general use as any other one fruit product. . I am informed by men who are in a 
positiOD to know that fifteen years ago a cir load of bananas could not hiv^ been 
sold in any city north and went of New York City. The men who are provided 
by nature with the plantain, guava, bread fruit and banana ure not to be com- 
pared with the hustlers who are eogaged in strawberry, pear and apple growing. 
Nature wears a sterner aspect to us. The horlicnlturist in Indiana and Illinoia 
requires more backbone. It is our business to provide fruits for the great North- 
west, where apples are a luxury any lime in the year and apple growing is still 
an experiment. 

Were you, my friends, ever viuting at the home of a relative or a friend that 
is farming on the treeless prairies in the great Northwest, where they hf ve planted 
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trees of Bo-cslled h&rd; npplen and crnba for the twenlieth lime and still thej 
blight and die? IHd ja\x obaerve how oareful and lerriblj in earaest fain three 
boja were to Kmim) pa when he stirtcd for towD not to foreet to purchaee Bome- 
applra? Applet are tlie dream of the boy'a earl; daja. What would these boys 
(ive JDet to be in one of joat Indiana urcharde lonf; enoagh to Sll op with apples? 
It would do jonr aoal good to wilneia the pleannre and iati'f aclLm these bn^ get 
out of a buket of veiy poor applen, on pa'n return from town, that have oo»t forty 
cents > peck. Boys are plenty in very many places in the rapidly Glliug up 
Northweit, but apples are so scarce that the demand for Jamaica ginger in sunir 
mer is very limiled. 

It is an axiom which no one has attempted to controvert, that he who makes 
two bladcH of grssa to grow where one formerly grew, is to that extent a public bene- 
factor. Within a radius of fifty miles of B ichester, N. Y., there are 2S,0D0 people 
cqtployed in horticullnral porsuits, pickiog berries and similar work, three months 
or more in the year. There are 1,600 fruit evaporatora within the same radian that 
giTe employment during the late summer, autumn and early wJDt«r months to 
80,000 bandit, whose wage* arerag; from $4.50 to tI0.50 per week. The production of 
tho'^e evaporators last seasoD waalhirlymillionpoundsof dried or evaporated Iruits. 
This product is from the labor, very largely of women, and of girla and l>oyB un- 
der sevenleen years of age. The principal countries purchasing and consuming 
this product are Qermany, England, Belgium and France, with over two million' 
dollars at first cost. Yes, I imagine some one will say, but we don't want to intro- 
dace any industry in ourcommnnity that will take our mothers and daaghtera from 
their boOsehold duties U> field work. It will make them coarse and unladylike ; 
the tendency is bad. "To the pure all things are pure." My friends, are yon sure 
that your conclosioDs are not wrong? It was my misfortane to be raised in a com- 
munity, whrn a bor, where the people were nearly all poor and nearly all workers, 
T^sidlees of sei. Some of the most loving mothers, amiable, intelltgeat and aflec- 
tionate wives and danghlers went forth to battle with life from this communitr. 
Uotheis and daughters that, besides attending to their household dnties, picked and 
packed berries and the veriouB fruits in season, and were not above helping on the 
haymow or hay-rick in cane of an emergency. Field work need not neceFsarily, in 
moderation, prove demoralizing to onr mothers and daughters. It is attended with 
more wear and tear on clothing than household work, but a healthy girl or wife can 
atand one- third more work in the open air, when not excessively hot weather, than 
over the kitchen stove. Oul-door work itill never hurt a woman wi lb good judgment. 

In southern Illinois there are, between Cairo and Centralis, thirty thousand 
pei^ple, more or less, through a great part of the year (all of the summer months) 
engaged in horlicultural pursuits. Cubden, a thriving village of 2,001) inhabitanla, 
forcy-eight mites north of Cairo, in the hill country, ships often, through tbe sum- 
mrr months, from five to fifteen car loads of perishable products per day. Between 
two and six o'clock may be often seen 300 teams on their streets that have brought 
load* of garden and orchard products to the depot. Large quantities of tomatoes, 
squashes, cucumbers, besns, applen, pears, plums, peachee, etc., are now going for- 
ward. July 13 ten cars were loaded, since then thirty to fifty car loads per week 
ol tomatoes alone. The wildest dreamer in 1859 could hardly have conceived that 
the three following decades would witness such a steady growth, until 18S9 finds 
•ontfaern Illinois shipping to northern markets two to five train loads diAly of fruits 
and vegetables. 

Modesty compels me to say but little in regard to what horticulturists are doing 
at Centralia, 111., but it is sufficient for me to say we are keeping step to the music. 
Over 300 car loads of ratrawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, cherries and black- 
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beiriea have been shipped from oar end of tbe BlaW — 157,000 cases of twentj-four 
qaarla^-one-third to one-half bave been picked and packed bj oar mothen and 
dsaghters. which reprexenlB a caab eamlDg, at 50 cents per cose, of over $77,W0. 
There has been shipped from Cenlralift at li-aat 183 car toads of strawberries, raiip- 
berriets cherries and other fraita, anil including blackberries, not yet done, beeidee 
from one to tbree car losds of early apples per daj through Jul;. It tahee no ar- 
gument to convince the mercbanlB and business men in the toirns and villages 
where this horticultural product is grown and shipped, tbat the art that doth 
mend nature bentfits a comniunil7. Borlicnlture lurnishea the soap that greasoa 
the wheels thai keep* the machinery in running order, from the man who hoes our 
strawberries and the woman who toils at the wash-tub to the banker who catthes 
tbe checks for ihe shippers. In 1S61 fifty quarts of strawberries, daily, conld hardly 
have been sold in our town at any profit lo tbe giy)wer. 

In 18S9, it is estimated, 50 cases daily In EeaaoD can be used. In IS60, 200 
cases coold not have been eold at a profit to xrowen in an,v city or town weat of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Now in oar town, of 6,000 inhabitants, from $800 lo tl,l00 ara 
paid out daily to pickers by berry growers at the picker's exchange duriuK the 
busy strawberry seafon; bcKides this there are verj many who cash their picking 
checks at their packing sheds daily, and others at the end of the season. This 
finds its wa; into the hands of the grocer, butcher and baker, and dry goods mer- 
chants, etc. The people who do this work and earn this money are every evening, 
to. the extent ot its purchasing power, supplying their real and imaginary wanta. 
Five hundred dollars to $800 weekly is paid out in our vicinity for labor in keep- 
ing down weeds in our gardens and berry Gelds. The apple buyers through the 
summer months pay out from $100 to $300 and over per day, which has a tendency 
to oil np the wheels of commerce. 

It is wfII for new beginners in borlicnllnre to remember the old saw and not 
carry all their eggs in one baskeL Every year we are confronted with difficulties 
that in the commencement we had not been led to expect. But as in every profes- 
sion and occupation in life, pinck and perseverance, tempered with good judgment, 
is necessary to success, there is still room at the top. 

One hundred years ago one of the wlae rulers of Europe had appropriated 
930,000,000 for a series of years to the developing of agriculture among his people. 
Vast and desolate plains and wild morasses and swamps were reclaimed and made 
to blossom as the rose. This country b now recorded among the most profitable 
gardens of Europe. Through tbe efforts of a few individuals in a Uerman vil- 
lage, with very limited means, there are now one hundred and eighty-tonr agricul- 
tursl stations in the German empire; and the foundation of an industry was long 
ago laid which to-day controls the sugar market af tbe world. 

Through the indomitable energy and perseverance of one man, an experiment 
station has been successfully conducleil for nearly a half centory at Kothamstead, 
England, which faas been of great and lasting benefit to the world, besides demon- 
Btraling the fact that crops may be trebled under favorable climatic influences by 
a small additional outlay and an intelligent application of labor. 

The horticultural resources of your snrronnding country untouched will cer- 
tainly in the near future warrant an outlay of money and labor that will be of 
vast benefit to your town and community. The possibilities of horticallural in- 
dustry are almost without limit. It remains with you as business men to say if 
yon will help to develop this industry, and help to grow such fruits as are adapted 
to your soil and climate; that are and will be in demand in the cities, towns and 
conntr; of the great northwest, and thus briug hack the shekels with which to oil 
your trade and commerce. J. WfOifpm, 
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DISCUSSION. 

J. C. Ratlrff. We have a Horticultural Society iu Wayne 
CoQDty, the oldest ia the State. It was orgauized soon after 
the State Society, and has been kept up ever since. Next 8at- 
Drday will be our regular meetiag for the mouth. The in- 
flueuce of that Society has been admitted by the most prominent 
citizens to be greater than that of the Agricnitural Society. 
While we have introduced all the fine frnits we could get, in 
addition to that, we have made it an educational society by hav- 
ing some of the best talent we could get at home and abroad to 
discuss subjects of special interest. Some of these essays have 
been published in our papers, and have done mnch good in that 
way. The social element is also a prominent featnre with us. 
The meetings are held at the bouses of members, and It serves 
to stimulate people to fix np their premises more than they oth- 
erwise would. We meet all on a level, spread out our dinners 
together, and have a good social time. Our Society has in this 
way progressed, and now embraces as members some of the best 
people in our county. I can testify to the good influences of 
the Wayne County Society where I live. 

Dr. FuTnas. I remember the first time a meeting was held 
on our grounds. I went home and told my wife that the next 
horticultural meeting was to be at our house, and what a con- 
sultation we had. Something had to be done. There seemed 
to be more weeds growing around than before, and need of 
more paint. We laid our plans as to what had to be done. 
We fixed for it and had a good time. The neighbors come in ; 
we feel better ; improve our ideas and make home more pleas- 
ant and attractive. I am one of those who believe in a pleasant 
home ; there is nothing like home to me. When it comes oar 
turn tu go somewhere else I want to take my wife ; she notices 
some things I do not. We find it pleasant and profitable to 
attend the meetings together. We feel we have been very 
much benefited in Ilendricke County through the County So- 
ciety. The last meeting to be held at our house was a failure, 
very much to our regret, on account of inclement weather. I 
don't want to go into a community that won't work in this way. 
I hope I won't get into such a community when I go West. I 
expect to raise some fruits there that I can't raise in Indiana. 
Still I will always have a high vea&ration for old Indiana. 
I want Indiana to go on ; there is a grand future before her; 
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bat lodiana will have to make some changes; we have too 
many kinds of fruits. Twenty-five years ago we hitched on to 
the Ben Davis, but it is not the apple for Indiana, bat the 
Grimes Golden is. It is always in demand, and we can ship it 
almost to the ends of the earth ; it is a healthy, hardy, nice tree. 
Tbe Indiana Favorite is a profitable apple. We are finding oat 
these things, and have corrected our nomenclatare very mnch 
in the past few years. We claim we are educators ; each one 
has different ideas, and we are cooBtantly learning from one 
another. 

The Society adjourned to meet at Donaldson's Cave at ^ 
o'clock A. H., to-morrow. 



Wednesday. 



The visitors and members of the local society met at the 
Presbyterian Church at 9 a. u., where backa and carriages were 
waiting to convoy the company to the caves to spend thu day. 

One hundred or more horticulturists pnlled oat from Mit- 
chell, expecting to have a jolly, good time, and tbey were not 
disappointed. The weather was all that could be desired, and 
tbe scenery about the caves surpassed our expectations. Our 
first stop was at Donaldson's eave, four miles east of Mitchell. 
This cave is at the head of a deep, romantic gleu, with steep, 
ragged wooden sides, which looked to be iDSurmountable ; but 
this was too much of a temptation for the exuberant spirits of 
Dr. Furnas, who at once challenged some of the other boys to 
make tbe ascent, which was successfully done by swingiog to 
bushes, boughs and things. A strong stream of clear, cold 
water gushes oat of the cave and comes dashing and splashing 
over the rocks, down the glen. On entering the glen we were 
met by a cool, refreshing air; we followed the stream, crossing 
and recroesing on the slippery rocks, which proved too treach- 
erous for some feet, and the owner would catch his or her 
breath as their pedals entered tbe cold, dashing stream. The 
party finally reached the cave, which proved to be quite 
commodious, as it would have accommodated three or four 
hundred more than on* party. Torches were lighted and the 
party entered some distance and sang some familiar songs with 
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very pleasing efl'ect. The party reluctantly left tbeee pleas- 
ant scenes, and retracing our steps one mile, we descended into 
a deep valley in which is situated Uamer's, now Turley's mill. 
This is probably the oldest mill in Southern Indiana. 

It is a substantial two-story atone building, etill doing good 
work and having considerable patronage. The power for the 
mill is furnished by conducting in a wooden aquednct two or 
three hundred yards a part of the water that pours out of a 
cave at the head of the valley. This valley is larger than the 
one just visited, and Is equally as romantic and picturesque. 
Besides the mill, there are one or two dwelling houses and a 
distillery that, we are glad to say, has passed into innoxious 
desuetade. 

Near the residence is a large, cool spring of water, over which 
is built a stone spring house, the best place in the world to 
keep milk cool and sweet. In this pleasant and picturesque 
valley, and under the shade of the trees surrounding the spring, 
with a liberal supply of good, cold sweet milk furnished by 
our host, Mr. Turley, we ate a bonntiful and luxurious picnic 
dinner. After the wreck had been cleared, President Furnas, 
by request, repeated his lecture on his trip to California, which 
was much enjoyed. Some routine business was attended to. 
A vote of thanks was passed, thanking the local Society for Its 
generosity and efi'ort^ to make our visit pleasant and profitable. 
The railroad was also thanked for their concession in rates. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die 

The next day quite a number of horticulturists made an ex- 
cursion to the celebrated French Lick and West Baden 
Springs, where the day was very pleasantly spent. These 
springs have become one of the features of the State. In cer- 
tain diseases these waters have proven remarkably curative. 
At the height of the season this year the attendance ran up to 
700 and 800 at each place. 
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STATE f AIR MEETING. 



Od Wedoeeday eveuiDg, September '2b, most of the horti- 
culturists atteoding the fair met id the lecture room of the 
Static Board of Agriculture aud held an tuformal meeting. 
Vice President J. C. Stevens in the chair. 

Secrttary. It will be well for this meeting to decide whether 
we offer premiums on fruit at our annual meeting, in Decem- 
ber. 

S. Johvson. I move that we oflier premiams at our annual 
meeting. 

The motion carried. 

Prof. Troop. I would like to ask about the new peach, the 
Patterson, shown bj Albertsoo k Ilobbs at the fair, 

Mr. Jlenby. It is a seedling growing in Mr. Patterson's yard 
at Qreenfield. It is a very fine peach for a cling. I think it 
worthy of introduction. The tree is young and has not stood 
any of our test winters. Can't say whether it will prove 
hardier than common varieties. 

Secretary. The peach is large, of excellent quality and beau- 
tiful color. 

J. C. Stevens. Daniel Bulla exhibited some very fine seed- 
ling peaches at one of our meetings this fall. 

Some one inquired about the Robinson plum. 

W. A. Workman. The Robinson rotted some with rae this 
year, aud the late frost damaged them so that the crop about 
Qreencastle was light. There is not much demand in the mar- 
ket for red plums when they can get blue. 

Prof. Troop. Robinson rotted this year; bore full last year. 

J. C. Stevens. I have fifteen varieties of plums. The Rob- 
inson bore full and the others failed. 

Secretary. Where the European plums aud their descendants 
can be successfully grown there will not be much, if any, de- 
mand for native plums, they are so much superior in size and 
quality. The native plums can be grown anywhere in the 
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United States. This can not be said of the European varie» 
ties. There has been a great improTement in native varieties 
recently. 

Prof. Troop. How about the Mariana plum ? It seems to be 
a fine grower. 

Secretary. Young trees do not seem to bear very freely. 

W. A. 'Workman. The Robinson is a good fertilizer for other 
varieties. 

Mr. Carmichael. The Robinson bears abundantly, but I pre- 
fer the Damson and Wild Goose. 

Mr. Henby. Lombard does well, bears young and abund- 
antly, and is not troubled much with rot. Robinson is, I think, 
more of a sloe than a plum. 

Mr. Carmichael. Plums are sometimes killed by late froate. 

Mr. Henby. Moor's Arctic is fruiting in Greenfield. It 
promises well. 

Secretary. The Moor'a Arctic seems to be doing well wherever 
fruited in the State. Trees seem to be perfectly hardy, and are 
early and abundant bearers. 

Mr. Workman. In regard to varieties of peaches reproducing 
themselves from seed, I can say some will doit, as I have tested 
the matter. 

S. Johnson. They will sometimes reproduce themselves from 
seed. 

Secretary. In Washington County, this State, there is a large 
seedling late cling peach resembling the Ueath cling. It origi- 
nated in that county, and is known as the Fleenor Clin^. It 
is grown from the seed chiefly, and I never knew but it invaria- 
bly produced the same. 

Mr. Carmichael. If you want to grow peaches in this latitude 
it is best to grow them from the seed, as they endure our cold 
winters better. 

8. Johnson. Inquires about the Russian apricots. 

Mr. Henby. I have not seen or heard of their fruiting in 
the State. I think them of little value here. 

Mr. Workman. Saya he has not fruited them or seen them 
fruiting. 

Mr. Shera. I know of an Alexander that has fruited the 
past ten years. 

Mr. Henby. They have not been introduced in the State 
that long. 
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Mr. Skera. I have a gentletnsa'B word for this. 

Mr. Stevens. I have them from Prof. Badd, but they have 
not fruited yet. 

FroJ. TVoop. They seem to hloom, but do not fruit. 

S. Johnson. We have present with oa the originator and in- 
troducer of the Gregg raspberry, Mr. Gregg; we would be 
pleased to bear from him. 

Mr. Gregg. I discovered and introduced the Gregg to pub- 
lic notice. I am glad to know that it has proven to be so suc- 
cessful and popular. In the summer of 1868 I found one 
buneh growing in the woods. It was full of fruit and attracted 
my attention. It was removed to my garden and propagated. 
The original planting is still standing. I sent fruit to the 
Hamilton County, Ohio, Horticultural Society. They named it 
Gregg. In the summer of 1876 we sent to the Centennial 
large clusters of the Gregg. It received the highest award. 

8. Johnson. I would like to raise the question as to whether 
the berry business is not overdone. This season I sold good 
black raspberries at $1,70 per twenty-four crate. That is too low 
a price, and very discouraging to the grower. The high price 
.of sugar has decreased the demand for berries this year, I 
think. 

Jesse Stevens. I can't speak for Indianapolis market. Some 
years ago there was profit in growing berries in central Indiana. 
Now there are so many growers that it cuts prices. Some of 
the smaller growers are going out. We must raise better ber- 
ries and get them to market in better condition. More fruits 
iar© being consumed each year. 

Mr. Gregg. We should encourage planting for home use. 
There is no question that prices are lower and profits smaller 
than formerly. 

Prof. Troop. The fruit market is much like the butter mar- 
ket. Cheap butter will sell cheap: good batter will sell for a 
good price. 

Mr. Benby. If I can sell my berries myself I can realize a, 
good protit. I can sell in the local market at J3 per bushel. 
But when we ship and pay express and commission, it often 
reduces the profits to nothing. We need a better system of 
handling and distributing our fruits and better shipping rates. 
I am not discouraged with fruit growing. 

R. M. Ijockhart, Waterloo. lam not a member of a horticul- 
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toral society, I don't know of a local horticultural society 
north of the Wabash, I am interested in the berry business. 
We get fair prices. Michigan berries sell in our markets at 
eight cents when the home-grown sell at ten cents. We can't 
ship by express; it ie too expensive. We have the finest apple 
region in the country. We are going into apples and pears 
more largely. Years ago we planted too many varieties for 
profit; we are now planting more largely of standard sorts. 
They are more profitable to plant; can be gathered and sold 
more easily. I think we will soon organize a local society. 
We will invite you to hold a summer meeting with us, see our 
fine country and Iraits, and ride on our beautiful lakes. 

Secretary. We shall only be too happy to receive such an in- 
vitation. 

Mr. Henby. I am glad to say that our local society is doing 
good work. We have brought to notice a valuable grape, 
peach and pear that originated in onr county, and think we 
shall have a strawberry this s 

Adjourned. 



NOTES ON FRUIT CULTURE. 



Chxbter, Ind., December 2, 18g9. 
JUipcded Members 0/ the State Hortimltwal Soeiely : 

Ad extra piesB af buaiDesa at home deprives me of meeting with you this year, 
but I should like to say a few words on " Orchards," when that topic ia before the 
bouse, for who is there amoug you that would not rather welcome the fruit-grower 
at your dwelling with a basket of nice ripe fruit than a doctor with nauseating 

Bnch being the case, let u« consider for a moment the canse of the failure in 
f rnit crops the last few years. 

Especially is this true with those who do Dot make it a husiness 1« grow fruit 
for market. 

In discassing this subject, I shall as briefly as possible present some of the dif- 
ficulties in frnit raising, and suggest some remedies for them, hoping to get the 
Bobject before the Society for an abler and more SBtisfaclory discussion. 

We cerlainly can not consider a subject more worthy of our attention, or that 
better results will follow a careful examination. 

The most farmers are poorly supplied with the beet varieties of fruit; neither 
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are their orchards in a health; condition. The location is often bad It chosen, aad 
their cnltivation sadlj neglected. If the farmers were to neglect their crops as 
Mme do their orchards, the load would be ihort to bankruplc;. 

The fruil treea that were planted in the earl; history of this heavil; timbered 
country were almost aDiveraalt; productive. They were healthy in their virgin 
soil, having. the advantage of being sheltered by the forests, which somewhat modi- 
fied the climate and prevented to some extent the extremes that are now upon iia. 

There is a disposition on the part of some to expect their orchards to 
take care of themselTex, as they did when the soil was fresh and full of vitality, 
forgetling that every other product requires double the care and caltivation that it 
did ffhen ihe country was new. 

The orchards of this State are capable of producing four millions of bushels 
of apples suitable (or market, which, at fifly cents per bushel, would amount to the 
handsome sum of two millions of dollars, and when ihey fail, that amount ia paid 
to other Stales for fruit tor our consumption. We ought to produce enough spplea, 
pears and small fruita to supply our own markets. In pasaing through the conn- 
try we are suVprised to see so few good orchards, when we consider how much 
money is paid oat for fruit trees planted annually. 

The tree-grower may sometimes fall short of the best varieties of apples to 
plant in an orchard for profit, and so he lakes what he has on hand, with some fair 
promises and speeches from the nurseryman that the; are just as good as you will 
get an;where, and when he yields to his entreaties he ha£ made a aad mistake that 
can not he easily remedied. 

My judgment in selecting trees for planting is two or three year old trees, 
smooth and well grown, and that have been carefully pruned so ihej will show but 
few scars and that are clear of forks. We have suffered much from a certain class 
of tree venders who sell from nurseries far away, and the trees prove to be worthless. 
Obtain joi'r trees from some reliable nurseryman in whom you have confidence, tor 
be will not be likel; to sell himself for a few paltry dotlara. 

While there are some serious natural difficulties in the wa; of successful fruit 
growing in our soil and climate, I am convinced that the greatest is with the 
grower. 

There ia too great a lack of horticultural knowledge among the farmers. They 
are not as well posted in horticulture as fruit growing in our climate requites. 
■Go slow on new and untried varieties, and don't be carried away with fine speeches. 
It cerlaiu!; would be to the advantage of every fruit grower to attend our count; 
and 8tate societies, or oaref ull; read their reports, and by other means get a practi- 
cal knowledge of fruit growing. Those who make fruit growing a success, succeed 
by intelligent industry. 

The location is important. Too often we see trees planted in cold, damp soil, 
with imperfect drainage. We think the highest and dryeat soil the moat suitable, 
and it there be a valley or awale twenty-five or fifty feet deep within twenty or fifty 
rods ot it, running along the north or east aide, so the chilling frosts ot zero, which 
are eo destruotive lo our orchards, may find a lodging place as the; are carried by 
the southweit winds in that direction, so much the better. If the soil is not vrell 
drained, drain it; if it has been impoverished, enrich it. " From nothing comes 
nothing," is as true in fruit growing as in our philosophy. 

In preparing tor planting, plow in the tall, leaving the cleaning-out furrow 
where the trees will stand. This givea an opportunity tor the frost to operate on 
the sub-soil, thereby making it mellow and in a better condition for the trees, as 
well as draining the ground on which they are to be planted. In the spring, re- 
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plow, reventiDg your fairowa. Ploiv and harrov antil U U in goo I c tndUion for 
idantiDg, nilh the groond several in^heB higher «lier« the Irees are to be planted, 
which will lelieTe them of garpluH wati^r in time of heav; rains and give a mellow 
■oil to grow in. 

It ia essential that we plant nev orchards every ten or fifiean years to necure 
frait perpeiuaily. By thu9 planting we keep up witii the declining varietiea and 
are able Co discern between the harrrn and fruitful Ire^s. 

Plant your thriflieBl varietiea on the thinnesl soil and the Blowest growers on 
tlte richest, and both will be better for it. 

A hundred trees will occupy two and a hall acres of ground if set two rods 
■part, ll ia better that the ground be a square than twice as long aa wide, from 
ttM fact that it gives less territory for destructive insects. 

There are 33,809 square miles in this State, which, after deducting 16 per cent. 
for towns, citien, roads and rivers, leaves us 25,357 cqnare miles, and multiplied by 
loar gives us 101,428 quarter sections; these mulliplied by two gives un 202,353 
^ghty-acre lots. II one acre of the eighly-acre lots be pi anted in fruit trees, we will 
bave 8,H4,2W 'rees, and if t>>e7 produce two bushels each, wilt give us 10,228,480 
iKiahels of fiuit, and if sold at 25 cents per bushel gives us the sum of $81,112,400. 

There are 500,000 trees needed for planting every year to beep upthis demand, 
•o yon fiee there ia business lor the reliable nnreeryman. 

If you have thirty trees, properly planted and well care<l for, that are good 
bearing varieties and that will suit the marlcet in which they are (o be sold, with 
proper care, culture and training ^u wilt not often be without Iruit that will be a 
■aliafactory reward for your labor. Such aa we sow, such shall we reap. 
Kespeclfuliy, 

Jacob D. Hampton. 



'XOTES ON F0EE5TBY. 



I Riiggeat for the discussion the general snbject of tree planting in order to re- . 
place, in eome small degree, the terrible destruction of trees which has been going 
on in the timbered part« of the United Stales since the aettiement of the country 
by the while race. 01 the necessity of keeping a certain portion of tlie earth's eur- 
lace in traea, there ia now no longer any question. True economy demands it for 
health and for climate, as well as for minor reaaonB. I do not pretend that the 
fertile fielda of Indiana should be allowed to grow up to woodland, as the trees 
flourislied yeara ago, but there is hardly any farm, or home, on which some dozens, 
or some hundreda, or aome thousands of trees might not be planted to the ultimate 
profit of the owner. 

The trees may he planted as wind-breaka and screens only, or aa small or large 
]dantationa set out like orchards, or for shade along load-sides, or In pastures, or 
for mere graliGcation of the aenae of the beautiful ; waste-grounds, and unaightly 
places may be planted to advantage; steep hillsides covered with useful trees; and 
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above all, the head-walers of our rivers, includipg the tiniest epringa and 
branches all over the State, nhould be protected by trees, and the Bubsequent water- 
tiow made more constant. The difluBion of cerlaiD tonwledge about the mechan- 
ical pait of planting, and the liind of treex adapted to the place, soil and climate, 
is lo Ije advocated. The proper observance of Arbor Day as a Stale holiday, with 
appropriate instruction to those preeeal, may be made the means of directing 
thought and subiequent action in the right direction. 

And above ail, try to get (he people to realize the peril of the present timr. 
In a few years it will be too late to do anything with existing forests, for there will 
be none. Now is the time lo act. Yon horticulturists know how useless it ie lo 
plant an orchard and then neglect it. Just so young timber will not do well 
without some care. The young plantation must not be pastured to death, nor can 
it be cropped in wheat and potatoes, or strawberries and grapes. 

Each region has certain kinds of trees which are native lo it, and which will 
probably thrive better than some other sorts, though fome experiments with for- 
eign kinds are advisable. The different periodicals of ihe counlry, and the eipe- 
riment stations' reports, and the eiperience of reliable nurserymen give useful in- 
formation. Do not plant a poor tree if a good one can be had, but plant a good 
Epecimen of a good sort, and plant it well, either spring or fall, as you have found 
icoet suitable. 

With best wishes for a successful meeting, and regrets that I can not join yon, 
Truly, 

E. H, Warder, 



NUT CULTURE. 

IReod by J. P. Applegate, editor of the JVtio Albariv L^a^, before tlie Floyd County Far- 
mers' Inttitule, at Bdwaidsville, Nov. 23, 1869.] 

The subject will be divided under four general heads: Where to plant, when 
to plant, how to plant, nhat to plant. 



Anywhere that room can be found to plant a tree. Nuts can be pro6tably 
grown along the northern side of the garden, if it is large enough, and all farm 
gardens should be large. Many, if not in fact all, nut trees are suitable for lawns. 

The roadside is an appropriate place. The walnuti and hickories especially 
make admirable roadside and lane trees. Waste places may be made useful, as on 
most of them some kinds of nuts can be grown with lefs labor and money outlay 
than are required lo otherwise make such pla<:ei profitable. Hillsides can be util- 
ized to grow English filberts, the sweet hard-shelled almond, and chextnuts. All 
these find their natural home on rugged steeps, and all are profitable, especially 
the filbert and chestnut. 

The walnut wants fertile soil, (he richer the better, so that its cultivation on a 
large Fcale necessitates the nse of good land, and the question of comparisons of 
profits comes in. 

The hickory and pecan will flourish on land too wet for com, wheat and other 
cereals, but must not be planted where lands are loo frequently overflowed, or 
where water stands too long, but they will stand a good deal of water. They are 
mostly found in the wild slate along streams in rich alluvial bottoms, though like 
the sycamore, whose toots love water, they are sometimes found on dry, hilly land. 
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WHEH TO 7LAKT. 

If tranaplanting Irees, do the work wheneTsr 70U are ready in npriag or fall. 
If (here is anj difference it le, perhaps, In favor of spring, so far as certainty of 
life ia concerned, but then the weather is generally eo much better and the aver- 
age farmer baa so macb more spare time in the fall, it is safer to adviae fall plant- 
log, aa the advice ia Iben more likely to be followed. 

Nuta may also be planted in spriag or fall, though it ia leea trouble to plant the 
nala in the fall aa soon as gathered, and thus sare winter care and handling. Trees 
planted in fall need a little more protection by mounds or mulching, and ttots 
planted in fall must be protected from gqairrela and other rodents. 

The time in fall or spring to plant nuts or trees of course depends upon the 
BBUOn and location. Ko iron-bound rule can be laid down on this point. March 
or April for spring, and September, October and lirst half of November for fall, 
will hit moat aeasoita. 



One great bug-bear in the way of nut-tree planting has been the idea that the; 
could not be tranaplanled witboQl great labor and rUk. If men go to the woods 
and dig ap trees several yeara old with long lap rootn which muat necessarily be 
cut off, the tree will die unless it haa extra care. Nut trees from tbe nuraery where 
they have been properly handled are no more difficult to grow than the peach, 
cherry or plum. 

The cheapest, and probably the best way for tbe farmer to grow nut trees is to 
gather or buy nuts In the fall, being careful to get tbe best obtainable of each 
vwiety, put them in a rich bed of earth three to ail inches apart, in rows twelve to 
eighteen inches apart, cover them about twice the depth of the diameter of the 
seed, and when the weather turns cold cover them two or three inches deeper with 
leaves, straw, rotted manure or other good mulching material. Remove the extra 
covering in the spring, cultivate curefulty, and glveaome shade through the heat of 
aumDier; tranaplant In nurKery rows in the fall ; hill up the rows, give them atrawy 
manure or other miilcbing through the winter, cultivate the next summer and plant 
in tbe fall where wanted, obitervlng tbe precautions usually followed in fall plant- 
ing, aod success will follow as often aa it does with any other tree planting. The 
farmer who doea not want to tabe this lime and trouble can secnre all kinds of nut 
Itees adapted to this climate from reliable nurserymen'in various parts of tbe conn- 
try at reasonable rates. 

Walnut, hickory and pecan trees have been successfully budded and grafted. 

The oftener young treea are transplanted tbe more fibrous roots they have. 
" The pecan tree transplants about as readily and safely when one or two yeara old 
aa any other tree, and older treea, when root pruned or transplanted every two 
years, will live and do welt with a little care in transplanting," saya D. B. Weir. 

The after cultivation of nut trees is substantially the same as for any other 
otchard trees. 

The distance apart to plant depends upon the kind, Ihe location, the soil and 
the purpcaes for which (hey are grown. For nuts, the walnut, hickory, chestnut 
and pecan should he given about tbe same space as the apple, thirty-six to fortf-two 
feet. Some advise planting peach and nut trees alternately, as the peach trees 
will be beyond their prime before Ibe nuls will need the room. Almonds and fil- 
berts should be planted from twelve to fifteen feet apart. If planted for timber as 
well as nuts, the treea should be five to eight feet and rows eight to twelve feet 
apart. 
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XlI trees are nsDallj of slow growth «t Ihe starl, bnt iDcrea«e io georaetric«l 
ratio with age and gcod culiivalioD. A loose Boil U eiipeciBll; craved bj ihe w*l- 
DUt acd p«cfln. When the Be«ds of tbete Ireea first found lodgement in Soutbem 
Indiana their roots penetraled (he iindisluib^d mould of centuries; the; struck 
deep, and the giants that once reared their heada on our hilU and in our valle;^ 
now, alas, nil laid low, were monarcha of their kind. With proper fertiliaers and 
cultivation, our children, if not oureelvev, may witneia a netr growth of theas 
mighlj trees that our forefathera and the older o( ouraelTes ro ruthleBsl; felled. 

Fertilizers increase ihe size of tree and nut, and also bring them into bearing 

In planting nut trees the same rule should be followed that the bent orchard tafs 
□ow follow, of plantinx several trees of the same species near enough for (ha 
proper action of the pollen. 

Experiment has shown Ibat nuts slightl; dr;, especiall; chestnuts, will spron^ 
so that nnts may be bought in Ihe market, if fresh, and grown with but little lom. 

WHAT TO PLAWT, 

All kinds oE not trees are profitable in their nataral habitat, and some maj 
prove so ont of their native home. The hickory grows everywhere in the middla 
West, and would be profitable for waste places and road-side plantiog, if everj 
tree was barren. The shelibark hickory comes into bearing in about ten years, and 
in worth more in the market than the average peach, pear or almost any other 
fruit. 

Of the vatue of walnut timber all are aware. Timber men figure that it 
would he a good investment to buy lands suitable for walnut trets, at anything 
under $25 per acre and raise nothing else on it but walnut timt)er. But the nuts 
will outsell apples, and wilen properly managed produce abundantly. The age at 
hearing depends largely on the kind and treatment. Of course trends grown close 
for timber will not produce tike those planted for orchards, and the grower mliBt 
elect whether he will grow for nut or trees, or combine Ihe two. 

England imports 150,000 bushels of walnuts from the Continent annually, 
and would lake a good many more were an effort made to ship them regulariy 
from this country, 

English walnuts would do well in Southern Indiana, if the hardier vatietiei 
were planted and a little attention given while small. They have been succea- 
fully grown in Kew York. Trees planted in Bergen County, New Jersey, in 1851, 
have borne every year since 1864. When we consider the number of bushels of 
English walnuts imported every year and their value, an estimate may be mado 
of Ihe profits to be realized by their cultivation here. 

The English lilberi wilt also grow and bear here or wherever peaches do weU. 
They come into bearing early, and occupy comparatively little space. 

Of the American chestnut we all know something. Bnt we do not know of the 
profits awaiting those who plant the improved varieties and take care of the trees 
as we do onr orchards. It has been demonstrated that Japan chestnuts will besr 
in Kew York and Kew Jersey and that the tree is hardy here. The advantage in 
growing thtm is to be found in the fact that they come into bearing as early as tha 
peach; the trees are smaller than the native chestnut and the outs much larger and 
command a higher price. All chestnuts, by transplanting and cultivalion, coma 
into bearing early. I'rof. Saltertee says he has young trees growing that are tb« 
giandthildren of nuts planted twenty years ago. Prof. Budd tells of a row of 
chestnnt trees in Benton County, Ivwa, started from nnts planted eleven years prior 
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Id 188S, the trees at that dkCe being aix to eight inches in diameter, tweiitj fire to 
tkirlj-fiTe feet high ; eome of them bore at tevea years ; at nine they bore fair crops, 
aad that ia lize of tree they ompated well with uh, elm aad buiteraut pUnted at 
Iksaame time. ChestDiits, as heretofore said, make beautiful lawn, roadside and 
MChard trees. 

All things considered, I belieTo pecan trees would pay better in the long run 
Ikan anj nnt or fruit tree that can be grown io southern Indiana. Uf course the 
bMt hardy varieties should bs selected. To ^row them from the nut to bearing ■ 
tnCB would require about the same time bb the Birtlelt pear from seed, say ten to 
Iwelre years. A tree on the Knob«, near New Albany, fourteen years Irom the seed, 
bore a peck oE nuts this seavtu. That h a long time, but for Gre years of the time 
■laeoal any crop cau ba grown in the pecan orchard and many crops cin be proSta- 
bly grown until the trees come into bearing, so that the time does not run agninst 
lite profit of the future crops. They last for a lifetime — even three or four— count- 
iii( thirty-three years as a generation. Originally they were found growing in 
various parts of this Stale, Ohio, Illinois and Uissi)uri, and are now growing wild 
in the latter States and along the Wabash river in this State. Pecans will grow 
wherever the ordinary hicbories and oabs flonrish. In California and Texas tfaey 
have borne crops at seven years. By good culture they will bear in this section at 
ttn years from the seed. 

There are many varieties, and some bear much earlier than others. A« to 
their faardineas, the pecan has been grown in New York and Iowa. There are large 
Inea near Niagara Falls. Sixty miles north of Peoria, lllinoii>, D. B, Weir says 
there are krge bearing trees. He also says pecan trees have stood 36 degrees below 
■ero in Illinois. Professor Budd says the pecan is hardy in Iowa, beyond the 
■orlhern limit of the Ben Divis apple. Mr, Moon, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
eommenced raising pecans 3-5 years ago,.and finds it very profitable. A T«sai 
grower says that at fifteen years, his pecan trees aversged $1.^ to the tree. An or- 
chard of a hundred trees would afford a nice income. On the gulf coast growers 
bave dug np and thrown away orange trees to plant pecan trees. Nearly all the 
large nurseries are prepared to fill orders for pecan trees. 

Nut growing is safe from over-production for many yean to come. People 
aie slow to take up anything out of the regular routine, and those who first embark 
in mat culture will hive a long seriee of years with but little competition. That 
is an important item to consider. 

In a visit to the plum orchard of Mr. J. B. Johnson, at Oreencastle, he said he 
bad advised a young man, about to plant ten acres in fruit, to put five acres in 
nats. Slid be, the grower has all the fall to gather bis nats. and all the year to 
narket them. Think of that, you strawberry and raspberry grower*, who mn^t gel 
your fruit to market the day it is ripe or lose it, And the same can be said of the 
peach and plum gio^rer. A whole year, and the whole country for a market for 

The risks of frosts and drouths and insects and other drawbacks attend nut oal- 
Inre, as they do everything else that grows. The weevil infests the hickory, chest- 
ant, pecan and even the filbert; the mistletoe kills the walnut trees if not fought. 
Tet none of them are worse, or even as bad, as the cnrculio on plum and peach; 
the codling moth on apples; the cat worm and crown borer on strawberries, and the 
aaw fly and other Insects on raspberries. In the sweat of the face, must we gather 
■Dts as well as fruits. 

Nut trees aid in keeping the boys on the farm. It would be a good plaa with 
tbat end in view, in many cases, to put the nut culture into the hands of the boys. 
It would he a present delight and something definite for them to look forwud.tf^I,, 



The future value of nuttreef,iC (he farm is put on the market, should be con- 
sidered. Take the average une-hund red -acre farm in [bis towoghip, put the price 
at $60 per acre, equal, $5,000. Plant nut trees properly «elec(ed every other rod 
around Ihat farm, which can be done by planting nut* at an eipense of }5,or less, 
or widi one-jear-old trees at a cost of f20 or $25. How much would tho«e trees 
add to the appearance and felling value of that farm st the end of twent; jears? 

There is still another and hifiher view to lake of the matter. It ia our datj to 
plant trees. We owe it to the children we will leave behind. Already tlie denud- 
ing of our lands is being peverely felt in many parts of our country. It ie onlj 
history repealing itself. Go view "the country 'round about Jerusalem." That 
land, where once was rich verdure, ia a barren waste; where once the eye was 
pleased with the green of the treea, and the palate tickled with luscious fruits, is 
now bleak Bands and mossless atooea. Italy, Spain, France, all teach the le)>sen. 
By a liberal system of forest restoration France is repairing the ravages of former 
neglect, hut in Spain, valleys and hillsides that once hlcssomed with the grape and 
the olive, whence came the wine and oil of commerce, now are treeless, vineless 
waste places, affording only sheds to hurl destructive floods on valleys yet fruitfuL 
We must heed theee lessons. We must plant trees, and encourage others to plant, 
that we may save our fair land as a fruitful heritage for succeeding generations. 



THE SANITARY INFLUENCE OF TKEES. 

For the last few years public attention has been quit« frequently cal)ed to the 
influence of ti«es upon I'llmate. The special imae of the United States Agricul- 
tural Department on Forestry, and n\sny other contribution a, have shown how 
rainfall is adected, how the balance of the atmosphere is disturbed, and how cli- 
mate changts from the extended and rapid removal of forests. 

There is another study of trees allied to this which has reference to their re- 
lation (o houeea and to individual health. 

Both the atmosphere and the eoil are cooled and moistened by the presence of 
trees. This resulla from the drawing up of the water from the subsoil and from 
(he exclusion of the sun's rays. Besides this a considerable portion of the rainfall 
collects on the leaves and branches. M. Fantiat has shown "that the leafage of 
leaf- bearing; trees intercepts one-third, and that of pine trees one- half of the rainfall, 
which is afterward relumed to the atmosphere by evaporation. On the other hand, 
thtse same leaves and branches restrain the evaporation of the water which reaches 
the ground. This evaporation is nearly four limes less under a mass of foliage in 
a forent and two aod one-lhiid limes under a mass of pines, than in the open." 
Then we have stagnation of air from that ioterruptiou of wind currents caused by 
the foliage. It h, therefore, not without rearon that the sanitarian studies the 
trees of the yard or lawn in iheir bearing upon individiia] health. Pelsons of 
susceptible lungs or having auy tendency to rheumatism need to be carefully 
guarded against Riich inQuences. Where the foliage is dense about houses, or 
where the limba overshadow the piazzas or roof, they become the storage places for 
damp, unwholesome air. The falling leaves, gathering from year to year, give a 
corresponding dampness to the soil, while at time of foliage the sunshine is meas- 
urably excluded. It is prettyevident that mankind was not intended to he reared 
in (he woods. The influence of trees in causing malaria, or in so intercepting it 
as to have it tarry among ibem, has long been known. "A diy garden on graTvU 
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of lliree acres in extent, in Surrej, siirroanded b; trees, it generall.T three to six 
degrees colder tban the opea commoD beroiid the treeii ; and a la^ie pond ia a pioe 
wood twenty mitea from London afforded Bbaling for ninetj coDuciitiTe daj» in 
the winter of I8S5-6, while duriog the greater part of the time the lakes in the 
London parks were free from ice." 

'We know with what iatereet the lover of trees watches the growth of those 
planted b; his own hand, and bow many are apt to be scattered aboat the new 
home mansion. As years go on, and their growth and foliage increase, the owner 
ii loth to remove them or severely to shorten their branches. If so, there is great 
danger that the dry eoil and once comfortable home will come lo be the dampest 
and least desirable spot in the neighborhood. A recent careful writer has given 
the following sensible direction as to tree planting as it bears upon the conditions 
of health : "A tree shonld not stand ao near a house, that if it were to fall it 
would fall upon the house; or, in other words, the trunk should be as far from the 
house as the height of the tree. Belts of trees may be planted on the north and 
east aspects of houses, but on the east side the trees should not be so near, nor so 
high as to keep the morning sun from the bedroom windows in the shorter days of 
the year. On the south and west aspects of houses, isolated trees only should be 
permitted, so that there may be free access of the sunshine and of the west winds 
to the house aod grounds. High wails sod palings on these aspects are also ob- 
jectionable and should be replaced by fences, or, tiettei still, by open palings, es- 
pecially if the houses are occupied during tlie fall of the leaf and in the winter. 
Trees for planting should be chosen in the following order: conifets, birch, acacia, 
beech, oak, elm, lime and poplar, For our American homes we must add the 
maple, the ash, and the tulip tree, or American poplar, sllhougb the dense foliage 
of the maple is eometimes objectionable. Pine trees collect the greatest amount of 
rainfall and permit the freest evaporation from the ground, while their branchless 
stems offer the least degree of resistance to the lateral circulation of the air. 
Acacias, oaks t,ad birches are late to burst into leaf, and therefore allow the ground 
to be warmed by the sun's raye in the early spring. The elm, lime and chestnut 
are the least desirable kind of trees to plant near houses. They come into leaf 
early and cast their leaves early so that they exclude the spring aun and do oot 
afibrd much ehade in the hot autumu months when it is often required. Trees are 
of value in indicating choice of residence. Rich foliage, fern and mossee tell of 
dampness and alluvial deposits. Flowers and fruiting trees point to a dry and 
snnnj site. Children will be healthiest where most Sowers grow, and old people 
will live longest where our common fruits ripen beat. Pines and their compan- 
ions, the birches, indicate a sandy or gravel soil, elms a rich and somewhat damp 
soil, oaks and ashes a heavy clay, poplars and willows a low, damp or marshy soil. 
Let then our aesthelica be tempered by our desires for health, and choice and 
abundance of trees to be adapted lo our sanitary needs." 



COLD STORAGE ROOM— THE PRINCIPLES INVOLVED AND THE 
PLAN OF OONBTaUCrriON. 

The cold storage system is gradually growing into favor as its practicability 
becomes known. Where a constant low and dry temperature can be maintained, 
the principle is no longer a secret. Nor is it necessary that the room be made of 
any particular size or form. It must, however, be thoroughly insulated in r^ard 
to keeping the walls impervioua to circulating carrenla ol air, except tboee neoes- 
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Btr; for TenlitatioQ, which Blioald be bdikII and p«rf«ctt7 controllable. A plan of 
Bi very goo'i room ia given by tbe Cati/wrtia ^Vuii Orovier, as follows: Erect k 
frame, lined upon tbe inxide with heavy paper and varnifbed with shellac, then 
ceiUd and floored with tongue and groved malerial five-eighths or three-quarteis of 
an icch thick. Varnish the entire inner surface. Before palling down the paper 
lining sod floor, fill Id between the framing dry sawdust and pulverized charcoal 
mixed. Board up the outride with tightly matched boardii, filling in as you board 
up wiih the sawdust and charcoal, lu well aa ever; part of the lop, excepting the 
door for putting in the ice. 

THE DOOR FOB ZNTBANCB 

to the room must be made to shut against broad jams and angular closures like an 
iron lafe, so that it can not Htick by swelling. It should be made by framing and 
pecking wiiheawduht and charcoal, in tbe same manner a^ the room, which shouM 
be from twelve lo fifteen inches between the walls. Frame an opening in the ceil- 
ing large enough to lei in a galvanized sheet-iron box of KufGcient size lo hold u 
much ice as you may wirh to store, or about oue-Ienlh of the capacity of the whola 
room. The ice chamber should be fitted into the opening light, with a, flange all 
aronnd the lop. It may be made of No. 18 or 20 galvanized sheet-iron. To Iha 
bottom Btlach a coil of galvanized iron or lead pipe, running two or three timw 
around the room, hanging on hooks or brackets, just btlow the level ol the ic«box. 
Faas the end of the coil through lo the outside of the room and terminate in an in- 
vertid siphon, so as lo retain the water wilhin the coll up .o a level just below tha 
bottom of the ice box. This is for the purpose of 

ECONOMiZINO THE COLD 
fttim the waste waster by circulating it aronnd the room. From tbe cross bean* 
of Ibe ceiling, as bearings for the weight of the iee, place two or three straps of 
iqaare iron, of a size sufficient for carrying the weight of the ice you intend to pat 
ID. Let them hang upon the inside of tbe galvanized iron box to within an incliof 
tbe bottom. Upon these strsps lay a hardwood grating. Make a, galvanized iroa 
cover to fit tightly over the ice chamber, and a wooden one to close over the iron 
one. To prevent tbe water, which maj be condensed upon the ontside of the Joa 
chamber, from dripping down upon the goods, make the bottom of the ice chambw 
bulge downward, so that the condeased drops will run to the center or one side, 
where a small pan may be hung with a small pipe leading to the outside of tba 
cold room, and a siphon attached, to prevent ingnas of air. -The ice chamber may 
now be charged to its full capacity with ice, and if a very cold room is rcqaind 
sprinkle a layer of salt between each layer of ice. This is seldom need for aitA 



The principle on which this cold room is constructed ia that there shall be do 
communication between the ice with its moist vapor and the air of the cold room. 
Any moisture made by cooliog of the air, and which is precipitated upon the inw 
surface of the ice chamber, is at once conveyed out of the room by the drip-pan 
and its pipe. Hence there ia no need of any special veatilation, more than what - 
will naturally occur by tbe use of tbe door and tbe small leakage through its crev- 
ices, Tbe ice chambtr requires no ventilation, hence economizea the ice to tha 
beet advanlsge, while the water from the melting ice is turned to the beat accooDt 
by circutating around the room in the waste pipe. The best temperature for eg|^ 
and fruit is about 34 degrees or any temperature below 40 degrees, and aboT* 
freezing, where this kind of stock is often changing by sole. II stock is to lie lor 
considerable time, 34 degrees should be obtained if possible. ( l"K")o|(' 



A BIO BERRY BUSINESS. 



tM rUrBBESTIBG THOUOH LITTLB KNOWN HOOSISR 
TtlB CDLTIVATIOH Of flMALL FRUITS AKD 
PABTICULABLV AVAIf-ABLB— THE PECONIARY 

[Corral pondsnca or Tha lodlipapolii Mswi.] 

Jbffeesonvillb, June 26. 

Th« culture ot gmKll frnils aod berries, which hag taken a elrong foothold ia 
BoDlhem IndianB, ten ;e>rB ago was hardl; thought of, only here and there Bome 
advenluroua farmer hBTing a email berry patch. Knw there is a great fruit belt, 
eitendiDg liiruugh the countieB of JefTerson, CUrb, Floyd, WaBfainnton, ScoU and 
JacksoD, and FCDdirg out hnndreds of thouBandg of crates filled with ilrawherrie^ 
cherricR, raepberriea, peaches, blacli berries, apples, pears, plums, currants, grapee^ 
and. last, periiimniona, everj season. 

The oAicial stalisiics of the State of Indiana give hardly auj idea of the ex- 
tent of fruit culture in this Eection, ;et there are thousands of people engaged in 
this form of industry every Bnmmer. 

Kew Providence, Clarlt County, alone chips between 30,000 and 40,000 crates, 
Memphis near 30,000, Henryvilie 30,000, Sellersburg 6,000, Farrabep's 10,000, Otto 
100,000 (o 200,000, MadiMD 200,000, Kew Albany 200,000, of all kinds of fraits. 
The product will be nearly doubled neit year if the season is good, as many new 
orchards and berry gardens will be set out Ihe coming season, the people having at 
las.t discovered that the appareolly worthless holly lands pay better In frnit than 
the richest bottoms in cereals. 

The reader murt not suppoee that the entire section is given up to ftuit culture. 
One may travel great distances over any of the connties mentioned and not see 
either a real orchard or a berry garden. Both are confiued to the uplands and hills 
of the koobs and btuffs, for berries, like peaches, grow best up there. K berry gar- 
den is not only very profilable, but daring bloom and fruit offers a very pretty 
scene. In Ihe berry region there is hardly a farmer who has not at lesat a patch, 
while many devote their entire attention to fruit of various kinds, and cherry, 
plum, apple, pear and even persimnson orchards may be found. 

In Ward Township, Clark County, with New Providence for its shippinK cen- 
ter, there are nearly 200 acres in berry cultivation, which is about equaled by at 
least three other townships in the county, making 600 acres in berriee alone in this 
county, while some of the adjoining counties, notably Floyd, must nearly double 
this. 

Those who have never tried to raise straw, rasp or blackberries may think that 
a berry patch of nine acres is a very smsll concern. So it is, till you come to lend 
it and pick it. Oenerally the patches do not exceed ten acres, while the majority 
are only from three to six acres. But small fraction of a farm as such a patch oo- 
cnpies, it pays better than ten times the same acreage on the best bottom land. Brd 
raspberries will bring a return of JlOO to $112 per acre, black raspberries from 1 100 
to $125 and blackberries SlOO, while strawberries will yield tRO to $100 per icre. 
The cultare of the latter berry is mostly confined to Floyd and Jefferson Counties. 

AboQt a week ago I made a trip through the romantic Silver Hill Bange of 
Clark County, visiting especially the raspberry gardens, and ending my trip at the 
lovely little town of New Providence, nestling in the valley on a fork of Silver 
Creek. If Indiana ofiera m fairer aight anywhere else, I have not disoorered it Itj; 



^reminds one very much of the celebrated Lehigh Valley of Eagtem Peniiejlvaiiia. 
Rich bottom laoda and willow-fringed creeks, comfortable farm houeea hidden in 
orchards, stretch awaj to the south. On both sides rise the forest clad hilts, with 
here and there a tall cliff rising bare and graj and abrupt from the vnllej. Nar- 
row glens sidle off to east nnd west, hiding the roads under their leaf; shelter. If 
jou follow one of those rosds it is almost certain to lead ;ou to the lop of the hills 
and to a berr; farm. It ma; be rather wearf to climb up 500 feet above the val- 
lej, but the beauty of the hilU, the purity of the air, the wide view, will amply re- 
pay it, and at the lop the hospitable farmer will press upon jou berries ^nd cream 
BO fresh and luscious that it will be a revelation. 

Let us follow the farmer. He has one of the largest berry patches in the sec- 
tion, and we can learn here how the business is carried on. It is yet early, the sun 
has not yet dried away the dew, which hangs pearly upon the bushes. There are 
about thirty acres ol uneven ground In sight, dotted here and there with small 
shanliea surrounded by plows, hoes and various other implements needed for the 
cultivation ol the farm. Some fifty or seventy-five children, men and women stand 
around the shanties, laughing, chatting and wailing till the owner shall give the 
word for the picking to begin, which in ai soon as the sun shall have dried the dew, 
for berries can not be shipped while wet ; they would sour. As soon as the word is 
^ven each picker seizes a small wooden basket, just large enough for four one- 
quert boxes to be placed in it side by side. All being read;, a race begins to see 
who will bring the fimt gallon of berries to the shanty. Each one runs to his or 
her row, and with all the activity that can be put forth, begins to gather the 
fruit. In thirty or forty minutes some one will start for the house with a gallon 
of berries, having gained the race by only a few moments. Psesently you see an- 
other, and still another, filing toward the shanty with full baskets. On reaching 
the place the nimble-Sngered berry picker presents his basket of berries to a clerk, 
and in relurn receives a, check for the quantity picked. Tlius they come and go 
all day as swiftly as feet and hands will let them, stopping only for a brief dinner. 
This work is repeated every day while the season laats, and every Saturday the 
checks are exchanged for cash, each representing a gallon or seven cents in money. 
The quantity picked per person varies from ten to eighteen gallons per day. On 
some berry farms the price is lower than that given above, a few paying as low as 
four cents a gallon for picking. The shipper receives thirty to fi/iy cents per gal- 
lon for his fruit. 

During the hight of the season an almost continuous line of wagons wends its 
way from the hills to the yarions shipping points, where eipreas cars stand on 
sidings ready to be loaded and to put down ihe fruit, which is shipped here at 8 p. 
m., at Indianapolis the same night, and at Chicago at 5 o'clock the next morning. 
The railroads appear to be fully awalte to the importance of the fruit business, and 
give every facility to the berry and orchard men. Work on a berry farm is very 
■imple. The plants are either put out in rows or in hills, five to six feet apart, 
and caltivated a good deal like corn. The prevailing mode of planting is in con- 
tinuous rows. Berries bear the first year, certainly the second, and therefore give 
much quicker returns than peaches, being also a surer crop than these, but peaches 
are always in demand, while berries in some seasons become a drug in the market. 

In spring the plants are trimmed, all the dead wood taken out, and the sprouta 
Kmoved, either to be thrown away or used for new plantations. After the bushes 
bloom every new shoot is pinched out at the top, much like grapes, to prevent too 
Inzurious a growth and to turn the sap to the fruit, which clusters in great 
benches U llie top, breast high. This is about all the care, aside from picking. 
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which Ihe boaheB need or receive. Blaobbenies grow much more luiuriantlj than 

rMpberries, tad, therefore, are harder to hold in check, but they paj better, and 
are in better demand, ss the; can be used for an eDdlesH variet; of parpoMs, even 
the spoiled fruit being available for brandies, cordials, etc. 

There are about two varieties of raspberries and about ail of blackberries 
cultivated. Currants are just beginniDg to make (heir na; into favor in the lower 
vallevs. An idea of the rapid growth of this form of horticulture ataj be 
gathered from the fact thst one nurserymal] near New Providence sold 2CO,00& 
plants thia year, three fourths of them in Clark Countj, while he eipecis to 
double his sale duriag the coming Beason. It ie the general belief that the average 
will be doubled during the jear in thia entire fruit belt, and many persons in the 
cititB are investing money in bnyiag land likely to be uaed for Fruit. 

A. rough eatimate made by myself gives an acreage of about 4,400 acrea ID 
berries in the counties of Clark, Floyd, Washington, Scott, Jackson and JefTerson, 
and if, as the fruit growers aver, this is doubled, next year will »ee near 10,000 
w;res in the luscious gloliulea, or instead of a shipment of 350,000 cases there will 
be 700,000 cases of berries shippetl, which, averaging $1.50 a case, would bring 
$1,050,000 to this section. Herhan Rave. 



NOTES ON SMALL FRUITS AND POTATOES. 

(iRAKVILLK COWINQ, MUKCIK, IKB. 



Tbe itrawberry crop in Ibis region was much better than an average one (his 
eeason, but the weathpr was eicessively moist when it ripened, and it was marketed 
under very unfavorable circumstances. All varieties produced unuaually large- 
berriee— Crescent, in size, equaling Cumberland grown in an ordinary sesaon. Of 
new varieties, I had none as large, handsome and productive as Bubach and Logan. 
The berries of Ihe lalter do not average quite as large aa Bubach, but many of 
them sre aa large, shapely and handsome as those of any variety, and are of e:tcel- 
lent flavor. In size and beanty the berries of Jersey Queen stood neit to Bubach 
and Logan, hut in production it is far aurpasaed by them. All three are atrong 
growers and free from blight. Jessie was not sufficiently productive on my soil, 
but did well only two miles away. But few of its berries were above medium size, 
and Crescent produced forty fold more fruit. Warfield aluo disappointed me, as 
its berriea did not average as large as those of the Crescent, nor was it remarkably 
productive. Ila berries are firm, but not of the best flavor. It is a strong grower, 
and made hftter malted rows than any other variety on my grounds, and 1 notice 
many favorable reports from all parts of the country concerning its fruiting this 
season. I liked Maverland much better. It is productive and its fruit amoolh 
sweet and shapely, but possibly not lirm enough for long shipment. The berries 
of Eaverland and Pearl closely resemble each other, but in other respects the two 
varieties greatly difler — Pearl inclining lo blight, while Haverland is remarkable 
for health and vigor. 

Gandy is a late variety of the Oleodale type. Berries firm, late, tart and oc- 
casionally above medium size. As a late variety it did not eeem ae deairable as 
Kentucky, which appeared lo have renewed its youth this aeaeon. Mammoth rusted 
badly und produced hut few berriea. Tbe berries of Gold were large, handsome and 
of the best flavor, but not produced in saflicient abundance. Cloud ia a strong 



grower bat its berrleg are too gmall and soft to be desired. Thr; averaged about 
half Ihe sice of the CrwceDls. Obio again proved very nnealUfaciory. It waa rep- 
resented ai being lUe Kentucky, but much better In every way except habit of 
growth il ig much inferior. Cumberland blijihted badiy laet year, but ibie eeason 
wa» in every way perfect. Jersey Queen was aleo auperh. It reqiiirea the beat 
treatment to induce it to eihibit all its good poinlH. Flante of Eureka, Mrs. Cleve- 
land and Ohio Centennial were sent to me by mail laet spring by Mr. Toworend, 
their originator, to be tested. They are all strong, healthy growers, and a plant 
each of Ohio Centennial and Mra, Cleveland, which were allowed 1o fruit, produced 
some very large and handsome berries. Two years ago William Lyooe, o( Minne- 
apolis, Bent me plants of a seedling which 1 fruited this year, and which promises 
to be valuable. It is a strong grower, free from blight, firm, productive and above 

1 have a seedling strawberry of my own which fint fruited two years ago, and 
which, in delicious flavor and beauty, eurpasses any variety I have yet seeo. I 
have not yet had an opportunity of testing its productiveness, but hope to do 80 

It is yet too soon to fairly determine the value of the most promising new 
strawberries, hut thus far no variety generally planted has equaled Cres^nt as a 
profitable market berry, and it may still be safely planted while its rivals are on 
trial. 

RABFBBHRIBS. 

The raspberry crop was in every way equal to any that ever preceeded it, and 
was sold at low prices. This season the public seemed to tire of this fruit before 
the season ended. The old favorites, Tyler, Ohio, Greg^, Turner and Cuthbert are 
still the best. Shaffer's Colossal is generally liked by those who grow it, but it has 
□ot yet l>een generally planted. 

BtiACKBEKRiea. 

The blackberry crop was the best ever produced in this region. The preced- 
ing winter was bo mild that the most tender varieties were nninjured, and season- 
able rains while the fruit was maturing combined to produce a crop of large and 
perfect berries. Snyder was the most profitable and satisfactory variety. Taylor 
was in every way equal to it except that it ripened later, and therefore sold at 
lower prices. Stone, Agawam and Ancient Briton are good varieties, but on my 
soil are not as valuable as Snyder and Taylor. Wallace is probably the oiont de- 
licious blackberry I ever fruited, but I have dropped it because it is not suEEciently 
productive. The cultivation and management of the Lucretia dewtierry requires 
an unusual amount of labor and care, and on that account I do not believe that it 
will be extensively planted for market purposes, bat it is the best of its kind, and 
worthy of a place in any garden. 



After looking for many years for a large gooseberry as productive and free 
from mildew as Houghton, I have, I believe, fonnd it in Champion, a new variety 
from the Paclflc coast. It is a strong grower, very productive and seems perfectly 
free from mildew. Its berries are large, smooth and handsome, and green when 
ripe. 
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The grape crop was almoat a f n'llure in consequence of a late froal in Mn/. 

Of black grapes, Coacord aad Worden are mont geaerati; grown. Martha is the 
onl7 white grape grova to any coniiidecable extent in thii region. It has done 
betl«r on my noil than Empire State or Niagara. 



Oa well-drained land the potato crop in this region haa been a good one this 
reason. On low, undrained ground it was, owinv to excessive moisture, almost an 
ntter failure. An overflow of water will, perhaps, destroy the potato sooner than 
any other farm crop. The swstt potato is not so easily injured by it. I have no 
doaht that scab in pntato** is mainJy caused by the application of fresh manure to 
the soil immediately l>eIore planting. There is a caustic property in the manure 
which the lender akin of the young potato can not withstand. Partially slaked 
lime applied to the soil will also, I believe, produce the same result. Fresh 
manure also produces rough and prongy tubers. To produce a good crop of 
smooth, handsome tubers a heavy clover or blue grass sod should be turned under 
in the fall before planting. In the spring the ground should be again ploughed to 
the depth of four or five inches, but not deep enough to disturb the clover sod. 
Furrows should be made only one way, and seed dropped about eight inches apart 
in the row and then covered with a one-horse bar share plough. This season I 
planted whole potatoes of medium size on one acre of ground and on another acre 
I planted seed of much larger tubers, cut to one or two eyes — all of one variety — 
and could see no difference in quality or yield. The best early potato I have tested 
for many years is New Queen. It ia of the best quality and its tubers are remark- 
ably large, smooth and shapely. Last year it yielded at the rale of 90 bushels for 
one of seed, and it did belter this season. Of long-keeping, late varieties I have 
found none quite as satisfactory as Slate of Maine and Green Mountain. They 
resemble each other in every way and are very productive. Tubers, white, 
BiDooth and handsome and of the best quality. But few too small for market and 
will beep without sprouting until April. Mature in Augnst. 
Mnncie, Ind. 
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REPORTS OF VICE PRESIDENTS 



REPORT FOR FIRST DISTRICT. 



In thia district we have aonie of the finest frait region in Indiana. On the 
hill land, which comprises moat of the district, we have but few failures from 
froflt. One man in Orange County has been growing Gregg raspberriea for seven 
years, myself for six. We have had full crops every year. I have grown straw* 
berries for six years. In ISSS lost about half the crop from late tro^t. The rest 
of the time a full crop. I owned a. ten-acre apple orchard aonthwest of Mitchell 
for ten years. It yielded a full crop about two-tbirdn of tbe time. Id the worst 
off years it never gave less than 10 per cent, profit abore expenaes on cost {$¥> per 
acre). Near this is the celebr&ted orchard of Ransom Burton, which has never 
failed to yield a fair crop, I do not wish to be understood ae staling that an apple 
' tree in this locality has no oH' years, but that its off years are not usually caused 
by frosts. Nearly every year we have a fair crop of apples of some kind. In this 
respect I think we are far ahead of Michigan or Western New York. In some 
parts of the district there is an increased interest in small fruits. A great many 
strawberries and raspberries will be sol neit spring in Washington, Orange and 
Lawrence Couoliea. 1 would state that a raspberry here means a Gregg, if not 
otherwise designated. 

Fruits of all kinds abundant this season and prices remunerative. To this 
there is one notable exception, that. is, peaches. From some cauie we get no more 
good peaches. If not killed by the cold winters or lale frosts they are generally 
rendered worthless by some other misfortune. 



REPORT FOR THE THIRD DISTRICT. 



We of Indiana are again reminded of the fact that ours is by no means the 
best climate for fruit. Apples, the king of fruits in a temperate climate, were 
barely half a crop. That is, not half a crop of perfect apples ; treea were generally 
pretty full of bloom, but laic frosts killed many of the blossoma, and the codling 
moth, as usual, rendered about half those left by tbe frost almost iTortbless. Thos* 
of us who depend in a good degree on fruits for profit are forced to the conclusion 
that there must be something done, and from the favorable reports we hear we 
have concluded that the thing to do is to spray our trees with poison water. But 
while on tbe apple I would not be understood to say that it doesn't pay lo plant 



apple trees. For I think ll does par, even aa it U carried on nov, since fair to 
good fall and winter apples sell /or aboul 20 cents more per bushel than do Irish 
potatoes; and for home consumplion a tolerable apple is vbtj much better than 
none. This has been a much better year to judge of the bearing qualiticis of ap- 
ples than last ;ear wan, when nearl; all sorts were loaded. 

Ben Davis, as of old, teas still tbe principal winter apple this season. But for 
bearing, beauty, quality and keeping it has a formidable rival in my orchard— the 
Missouri Pippin. I believe it is only behind it one particular, that is siie ; and the 
Missouri Pippin is by no means a small apple. Then we have another apple that, 
in my opinion, will rival the Beo Davis as soon aa It is better known, that ia the Pe- 
waukee. It is large, fine looking, grows on a healthy tree, an abundant bearer, 
And t« most tastes I think would be classed much ahead of Ben Davis. But if it 
is Que quality one is seeking he can do no better than plant Qrimee' Golden and 
"Bouian Stem. Both keep fairly well, and are as good bearers as any winter apple 
«xcept Ihose 1 have mentioned. Stark, too, is receiving some attention, but It 
doesn't seem to keep so well as its appearance at picking time would indicate. It 
bears very well, and is a large, smooth, good npple. 

We have several good winter sweet apples growing in my district, the Mosler 
Sweet, the Red Sweet Pippin and others; but I want especially to call attention to 
the Heike's Sweet: a Sue, large, whitish apple, bears well, cooks about as easy as 
a >0UT apple, but Cor an eating apple it excels almost auytbing in tbe apple line. I 
have not fully tested ita keeping qualities. The Benoni ia coming into notice aa 
one of the very beat and moat profitable summer apples. 

Peaches were again a good crop in the southern part, at least, of my district. 
In most parts of Putnam County the crop would have been immense, only that the 
trees were scarce. During last year, as well as this, it has been noted that the 
-seedling peach is the beat bearer; and another fact has likewise been discovered, 
namely, that in many cases peaches reproduce themselves from seed. 

Grapes would have been a fine crop, but they rotted very badly in many places. 

The berry crop was rather a large one and prices ruled very low. This was 
notably the case with raspberries and blackberries, owing, of course, largely to tbe 
gr«at crop o( wild berries that were brought in. 

The Erie blackberry fruited on lay grounds' this year, and is an immense 
yielder of tiue large berrivs But I can not praise its quality. Snyder is still tbe 
leader in these parts, though Stone's Hardy and Taylor have fine points. 



REPORTS FROM THE SIXTH DISTRICT. 



FoBT Wayne, Ind., March 4, I8B0. 
■C. M. Hobbt, StereUuy ; 

Dkak Sib : — I am in receipt of your postal card, calling me Co duty, by mak- 
ing my report as vice president for this district, which owing to afflicting deaths 
knd sickness in my family, had escaped my attention. I have only time to briefly 
-■ay that the fruit crop* of 1SS9, owing to the dry season and late spring frosts, 
.have heen nnnsnally variable In dillerent locallies. Upon the whole, apples like 
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the Kewlown Pippin, Rhode Island GreeniDg, Yellow Bellflower and other uooer- 
tain varieties, have done DniisDattj veil. One man in this county, George Butlard, 
sold from an old orchard that has nerei done remarbablj well before, nearly or 
qoite 1,000 bushels of Newtown Pippins at 40 cents per bu«hel for shipmeots to 
New York. The Ben Davis, that we are apt to speak lightly of, on account of its 
low grade in qaality, continues to furnish for shipment, at 30 cents per bushel, the 
bulk of the trade. Shippers like to handle theiu on account of their uniforml; 
smooth, handsome appearance, and bear rougher usage than any other variety. 
The apple product seems to be rather ou the up grade in this section of late, which 
is the more encouraging to farmerK, who have somewhat large orchards, as all 
kinds of grain and slock farming has had a depressing outlook for some time, with 
no star of promise in the distance to brighten the prospects. 

The grape and Gtrawberry crops were serionstj damaged by the late apring 
frosts, succeeded by extreme droughts. 

The pear crop was generally good— in some localities very Qne. My favorite, 
the Flemish Beauty (becaure I can eat more of them with impunity than any 
other), was an eiception this year. They were affected by a rusty fnngns that in- 
jured their appearance and prevented a full development of size and quality. An 
immense crop of that delicious little Seckel, sweeter and smaller than usual, if pos- 
sible, was visible in our market. The Bartlelt, Belle Lucrative and Beurre d' 
Anjou are all fine, and even an epicure could get through the seasoa very nicely if 
he had no other varieties. The last named is a fine, thrifty tree with large foliage, 
and to my mind the most desirable of the latest maturing fall varieties. The fruit 
is uniformly lai^, smooth and attractive, as well as good, but unfortunately it k 
rather shy in furnishing abundant crops. 

The Richmond or Early May cherry fairly overdid itself, and overdid the mar- 
ket last season. Very few of the sweet, finer sorts are successfully cultivated with 
us any longer. The old, ever-hearing black Morello followed in so sooit after the 
Bichmond that the canners were surfeited aud the bottom dropped out of the mar- 
ket before the eeaaon was over. 

Very respectfully, 

I. D. O. Nblsor. 
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REPORTS OF LOOAU SOCIETIES. 



Our society, ooder the above name, has been organized since January, 1884; 
bnt from tlie best inlormalJon received, the Wayne County (or Richmond) ITorti- 
enUtirat Society was organiied about 1856. This Bociety has had its aeasona of ett- 
coDragement and rfucouragemenl, but it has lived through all, and during the 
past year, although the paid membership bas not been so lai^e as it was last year — 
nnmberiDg seventy members this year — yet we believe the inlereet manifested has 
been qtlite as good, and our attendance fully as large, (or many who attend regu- 
larly do not pay, and our meetings usually exceed 100 members. 

We have bad special essayists from among our home talent appointed for the 
difierenl meelings, who, with tvo exceptions, have met their appointments, either 
with a carefully prepared paper or an interesting talk, and iu those two cases 
papers were voluuteered iu their stead. These papers and talks have been profit- 
able and instructive, and a source of pleasure to the society. 

At a few of our sessions subjects of discussion were ialroduced, and we found 
this an interesting featore. 

Dnring the year oar meetings have been held at the residence of members, un- 
til the weather became too cool to have the houses open, when the large attendance 
made it advisable to meet in some public room, and our later meetings have, 
through the courtesy of our city officers, been held in the city building. 

While we have held no regular fair this year, premiums have been given at 
four of our meetings, as follows: In May, to the ladies for the best loaf of salt- 
rising bread; in September the premiums were on grapes, pears, plums, peaches, 
flowers and grape jelly ; in October they were on fruits, jellies, vegetables and 
flowers, and in November on chrysFJithemums. On all of these occasions the dis- 
play of exhibits was quite creditable. At every meeting there have been good er- 
hibits either in fruita, vegetables, grains, flowers or miscellaneous articles. The 
premiums paid out amounted to $34.75. 



The mild winter of 188S-6S was advantageous to the wheat, and the crop in 
our county is reported to be rather over an average crop. The yield has been 
good, most wheat having averaged sixty pounds (o the bushel, though some has 
fallen as low as Gfty-aii pounds to the bushel. 

In May the hay crop seemed to be a total failure, but it haa proven a full 
crop, some meadows being very heavy, and yielding two tons to the acre. The 
clover yield has not yet been reported to the society. 
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Tbe odde were all agninat the corn crop this season, hence the yield ia verj 
light. The backward spring retarded the planting ; then heavj raini prevented 
working it at the proper time ; and, laatlj, the grnb worm made great ravages, un- 
til in places there wilt not be more than half a crop. 

Earl; in the seaaon the oals crop promised fairly, but the rnst has reduced 
the yield to about forty per cent, of a fu'l crop. 



Sweet potaloes are small, but the qaality ia good; yield only fair. The crop 
of Irish potatoes is reported fine, save in a few neighborhoods. Those exhibited 
in oar society have been unusually fine. 

Pnmpkins, squashes, beans, turnips and cabbage have done excellently. 



Some cholera is reported among tbe bogs. Cattle are doing well, but prices 



The grape yield was quite below an average, owing to two conditions: The 
froet lale in the spring injured the germs, and later the rot struck the grapes, mak- 
ing the clusters quite imperfect. 

Small fruits were about an average, though the cherry and strawberry crops 
fell short. Oooseberriea yielded abundantly, as did blackberries and raspberries. 
Currants produced a fair crop. 



In the early part of the season the orchards bade fair to produce abundantly, 
and in March the buds were reported safe, but the late frosts, and the ravages of 
tnaects, reduced the crop of apples to less than twenly per cent, of a Cull crop. 
Plums and peaches not above ten per cent, of a crop. Pears did well, and the 
butter pear was finer than for years. 

In February a Farmers' Institute was held under the auspices of Ibis society, 
uid much interest w!>s manifested in it, and we Ibiok it was beneficial in its results. 

Our financial status is as follows : 

Total receipts for the year 1889 $139 98 

Total expenditures for the year 1889 81 38 

Leaving a balance in the treasury of . . $58 60 

J Ease C. Btevbnb, 
Mabv Fakbv, Jr., iVextdsni. 



RiGHMOND, Ind., 12th mo., 2d, 1 
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MITCHELL DiaTRICT BOBTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Joseph A. Burlon, President, Mitchell. 

W. F. Seam, Viae President, Orleans 

Morgan Keane, Secretarj and Treasurer, Mitchell. * 

This Society w»a organized in Febriiary, 1889, with ten charter members, by 
the assistuDce of President Furnss and the untiring efforts of our Prcfiident, Joa. 
A. Burton. The membership is now twenty-nine. Our finances are in good shape 
for BO young an organixaiioo. We are out of debt and have $30 in the treasarj. 
Our ineetinga are held on the second Saturday in each month, and are well at- 
tanded and Bucces^ful when the weather is favorable. This was especiallT the 
case wilh the etrawberrj meeting held at the home of our President, Joa. A> 
Barton. There were some fifty perBona in attendance, and the meeting was a pleas- 
ant and profitable one. The enjoyableness of the occasion was very much increased 
in the partaking of Mr. Burton's delicious strawberries, of which he had had an 
kbnndant supply for a period of five or eiz weeks. 

We held an interesting raspberry meeting at the home oE W. F. Sears, near 
Orleaoa, who, with hia brother Thomas, near by, are growing raspberries exten- 
sively for market. W. F. sold 3,000 gallons of raspberries ihe past season in Chi- 
cago at good prices. 

We held a good meeting at Ransom Burton's, our most extensive apple 
grower. Mr. Burton has forty acres in orchard, mostly apples, embracing aboot 
fifty varieties, with a good assortment of pears, plums and cherries. Mr. B. is a 
great admirer of the Orimea' Gk>li!en. He thinks it is the apple to grow for home 
nse and market. Other meetings were held at the homes of members. 

The past season was favorable for small fruits. Strawberries and raspberries 
were all that could be desired. Cherries were abundant, but more or less faulty. 
PeaiE were a moderate crop, lomewhat wormy. Apples were good in eir-c, but de- 
ficient in quality and quantity; some varieties not more than one-third crop; 
plenty for home use and some for shipment. Winter varieties are not keeping 
well on account of warm weather. 

The summer meeting of the State Horticullural Society, held in Mitchell, 
August 6 and 7, was a treat we recall with pleasure. It was the most pleasant and 
profitable meeting of the kind we ever enjoyed. As to the Preeirfent, Dr. Allen 
Furnas, some of us had a short acquaintance with him, but we had come to look 
upon him as a kind friend and able vrorksr in the cause of horticulture. We 
faeieby tender him our thanks for ihe interest he took in organizing our Society, 
and for his wise counsel and advice, which we will gratefully remember. 

MOROAM Kbame, 
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This Society meeU oa the secoad Siturday of each month, holding out-door 
mMtinga, commpncing in Ma; until October, iaclusiTe; the rest of the year we meet 
in the rooms of the Stale Board (in State House). This Society is in a prosperous 
condition. We held, during the paat year, four (1) exhibitions, at which time we 
have paid the sum of one hundred and seveoty-five ($175) dollars in premiuma as 
tollown; Strawberry, raspberry, vegetable and cnlinary, including all fruila and 
flowers of the season, and life stock at one of them. Wd have had papers on dli- 
ferent subjects, by parties of eiperienc on the following topics ; Fruits, varieties 
best adapted to our climate and locality ; Care and management of stocky Culture 
of floweri>; Household economy ; How to make the most money on a few acres of 
land ; and on other subjects equally as imporlanl, followed by diecuBsions upon 
each subject. 

In order to replenish our treasury, we chai^ a member^ip fee of 50 cents 
per annum for all male members, ladies free. The attendance at our meetings 
has not been as large as we desire, but they have been full of interest. Our So- 
ciety is composed of the best farmers, gardeners and fruit growers of the county. 
At our last election of officers (which occurs on the second Saturday in March, 
annually), the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: B. J. Howland, 
President, Mowland, Ind. ; S. M. Patton, Secretary, Howland, Ind.; Mrs. Wm. B. 
Flick, Treasurer, Lawrence, Ind., with one Vice President from each Township in 
the county. Our Society has increased, both in membership and interest, the past 
year, and we hope to still increase it more the coming year if work will do it. 

8, M. Patton, 



REPORT OF FLOYD COUNTY HORTICULTURAL 8JCIBTY. 



The Floyd County Horticultural Society held fourteen formal meelingi dur- 
ing the past year. Some of our meetings have been very inleresling and edifying. 
The subjects of most interest were as follows; "Farm Life;" "The First Horti- 
cultural Society ;" "Meteorology;" also, an excellent lecture from our old State 
Geologist, Prof. Borden, on bis recent tour through Qermany, giving the man- 
ners and customs of the German people, and descriptions of their vineyards, their 
wines, their old castles on the beautiful Bbine, etc, 

A fruit exhibit took place on Satnrday, May 18, which was fairly saccessfDl, 
tabiug rainy weather into consider at [ on. 

On the 29th of August, an exhibition of fruits and farm products was held in 
the grove adjnining the E^wardsvtlle school-house (which has been our regular 
place of meeting), which was very generally considered a aucceas. The occasion 
was one of interest and social enjoyment. We had the pleasure of bein^ favored 
with quite a number of visitors from a distance. 

One of the nottd features of the year was a basket meeting at the residence of 
Jonathan Beard. The day was passed in looking over the fine premises, the 
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orchards, the berry palcheg, & yariely of eiierffreeim and decldtioiis trees, excelled 
nowhere in thia part of the conntry. Then, the dinner spread and diapatched, 
masic made the occasion one not to be forgotten bj those that were present. 

Our Society, in competition at the State Fair, with collections of difTerent 
varieties of frnits, carried off premiums to the amount of thirty-three dollars; 
membership increasing r lowly; nnmbers, Eftj-four, The Society has decided to build 
a hall for ils use, and expects to have it finished by the comicg spring. It also has 
high expectations of having the State Horticultural Society meet with them the 
coming year at EdwardsTille. 

F. M. Yenowine, 

Stertlary. 



KEPOET OF MONROE COUKTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



We Dumber fifty-aeveii membera. Our officers tie: J. Milt Rogers, Presi- 
dent ; W. H. Neeld, Vice President ; W. M. Bunger, Secretary, nud J. S. Dinsmore, 
Treasurer. Our regular lime for meeting ia the second Wednesday in each month. 
Place of meeting, at the Court House or reeideuce of some member of the Society. 
The meetings during the year have been wvll attended. 

We received first prfmium at the State Fair on display of fruit, premium 
SlOO, given by the State Horticultural Society. We held a fair in Bloominglon 
on the 10th, lllh and l^Ih of October. There was a fine, large display of fruit, 
three large collectiona of flowers, vegetables and table luiurtes. 

We had in the treasury at the beginning of the year, $Si ; dues and other re- 
sources, SIO; sale of tickets at fair and other resources, $142; premiums and sale 
at Slate Fair, $105 ; premium? paid and other expenses, $186 ; leaving a balance 
of about $To in the treasury. 

W. M. BUKQEB, 



HOWARD COUNTY SOCIETY. 



On March 18, 1889, at New London, the Howard Coonty Horticultural So- 
ciety was organised and has held regular meetings since. As in all societies there 
are some who take little or no part, but to the many who do attend and lake part 
there has been great benefit. The Society meets monthly at Ibe homes of the mem- 
bers. We have an active membership of twenty.lhree. 
President — Dr. S. New I in. New London. 

Secretary— Matthew T. Wilson, New London. ( 

M. T. Wilson, 

fkereCary. 
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DELAWARE COUNTY REPORT. 

< The Delaware Count]' Horticaltnral Societ; has done mach good work the 

fMi year, and is now in a floarishiog condition. 

The programme and places of meeting are made oat for the jear, and the 
Society meets the eecond Wednesds; of each month. Most excellent papers have 
been prepared and read before the Society, and were well diacassed, and much in- 
formation gained from them. Fiaancially the Society ia in good condition- 
There are at present abont twenty membera, but their famiJiea and friends are 
always welcome. 

The officers are: P. J. Clay pool, president; Mn. Dr. Hathaway, vice-pre*!- . 
dent ; John Palthart, treaHurer ; Ida Meeker, secretary. 

Respectfully, Ida Meeker, 



BEPOET OF HANCOCK COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

The Society'* meetings are held on the third Saturday in each month. The 
lime is usually taken up in reading papers on " Fruit and Garden Culture," " Varie- 
liea," etc , followed with interesting discuijsions. 

The attendance is not as good as it should be. Membership about SFteen. 

Officers : President, B. F. Coffin, Westland ; Vic>-p resident, B. F. Stinger, 
Charlottaviile ; Secretary, William B. Walker, Greenlield ; Treasurer, J. K. Heoby. 



ORANGE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This Society was organized in December last, and bas held one r^ular meet- 
ing. The Society starts out with a membership of seTenteen. 

Officers : President, Thomas M. Sears, Orleans ; Vice-president, John O. 
Elrod ; Secretary and Treasurer, Henry Reed, Orleans. 

Henry Rebd, 

Secretary. 



GRANT COUNTY SOCIETY. 

Our meetings are held on the third Saturdays in each month, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

In June we hold a picnic meeting which is usually well attended. Sometimes 
ODr meetings are small, not more than a half dozen present, but the papers and dis- 
enasions are interesting and profitable. During the year there hare been twelve or 
fifteen papers read on horticultural topics, with disc ussion^ etc. Membership, about 
eighteen or twenty. 

OrrtCERs; Preeident, Snead Thomas, Marion; Vice-president, O. P. More- 
head, Marion ; Secretary, J. H. Fisher, Marlon ; Treasurer, Lanra Fisher, Marion. 
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HENDRICKS COUNTY SOCIETY. 

The Society holds moalhlj meetiuga. The July meeliog w»b held at H. Htd- 
le;V Or. J, Q, Alleo read a vell-preparad paper on '' Agriciillure Conducive to 
Healthfutness." The annual fair was held on the farm of J. M. Barlov, near 
Plainfield, and was quite a Buccesaful one. Judge John V. Hadir?, of DHniille, . 
read an intereattng and vahiable paper on " How to Keep the Boji on ihe Farm." 

The farmers have had a fairlj succesaf ul ^ear and fair promise for the one tt> 
come. J. M. Bablow, 

Seerelary. 



Best display ot'fruiti by any local horticultural soci 
First premium, $100, Mooroe County Society. 
Stcond premium, $50, Marion County Society. 
Third premium, $25, Lawrence County Society. 



W. H. Neeld, Sloomington, Monroe County : 

B«Bl plate Rambo,$l. 

Best plate Home Beauty, $1. 

Beet plate Wine Sap, tl. 

Beet plate Willow Tvig, $1. 

Best plate Yellow Bellllower, $1 . 

Best plale Seedling, $1. 
W. A. Workman, Greenoaetle, Putnam County ; 

Best plate Grimes' Golden, $1. 

Beet plate Ben Davix, £1. 
Mrs. W. B Flick, Lawrence, Marion County : 

Best p!ate Maiden Bluxh, SI. 

Best plate Fall Pippin, $1. 

Beet plate Tulpehockeu, $1. 

Best plate White Pippin, f 1. 

Beat plate Clayton, $1, 

Beat plate Northern Spy, $1. 

Best plate Baldwin, f 1. 

Best plate crabs, $1. 

Best plate pears, $1. 

Beat plate peaches, SI. 
Jonathan Beard, New Albany : 

9, ei2. 



Best twenty 


varieties cf apples, f 


Beat twelve 


varieties of apples, fS 


Best five va 


ieties of pears, $4. 


Best five va 


ieties of grapes, $5. 


Best three v 


srietiesof grapes, $3 
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•INSECTICIDES -THEIR USE, PREPABATION AND APPLICATION. 



r PBOP. F. H. WEB3TBB, Q 



The liqaide and Babstanceg used id deatrojing inaecCs may be divided iolo 
three cUsiea. (I) Such ae require lo be taken into the sjatem with the food, 
BDd nhich contsin more or less arsenic. (2) Such as have an effect eiteroat in its 
character, and do not require to be eaten. (3) Such as are used aa repellants. 

The Grst class is composed of Parii greeo, LondoD purple, and while arsenic. 
These are deBdl7 poisons, fatnl alilte to man and animals, aa well aa insecls, and 
should be used with caution, ' 

Pagis Green. — This substance maj be need either mixed with water, or in the 
dry slate mixed with Hour and dusted on to the plants to be protected. If used 
dry, a proportion of one pound of green to twentj-five pounds of fiour is to be 
recommended. This is dusted over such plants aa the potato, but should not be 
used upon such portions of vegetables as are used as food. Nor should it be thus 
applied upon tow buahes or shrubs whow fruit is near ripening. It maj also be 
uaed pure, and dusted on clover which is afterwards lo be laid down in small 
bunches between rows of young corn, cabbage, and other vfgetablea, aa traps or 
baits for cut-worma, which collect under Ihe clover, and, eating of the poisoned 
leaves, will thus be dentrojed. Cabbage leaves, treated in this waj, will alao attract 
and destroy cut- worms. 

Aa a liquid mixture, this substance is the most popular, and, in this way, can 
be made lo aiuwer all purpotes for which it is used in Ihe dry. Used in Ibis 
form, one pound of Ihe poison to one hundred and forty or fifty gallona of 
water, if applied in the form of a apray, by the aid of any of the machinea men- 
tioned at Ihe end of thia paper, it will be found effective against the codling moth, 
and all leaf-eating insects which alfect the apple, provided such application be 
made after the bloom has fallen and before the calyx end of the fruit has turned 
downward. Il may also be used in this way to destroy leaf-eating insects infesting 
other trees or shrubs, provided the fruit, if any, be not more than half-grown. 

For the codling moth, trees should be sprayed with thia mixture for the lirat 
time just after the bloom has fallen. The second application should follow in 
about ten daja or two weekFi, and the third about ten days after the sccoud. This 
last application may safely be dispensed with, however, if the seaaon be dry and tew 
showers fall during the periods between applications, or soon after the eecond. Only 
enough of the mixture should be be used to wet the foliage, without drenching it, 
as it has been found that, with this amount, enough of the poison will become 
lodged in Ihe calyx of the apple to destroy the ;oung worm aa soon aa it batches 
and partakes of its first meal. Great caution munt be exercised lo keep this poison 
well mixed, as, being heavier than the water, it sinks rapidly to the bottom of the 
vessel, and there ia danger of some of the mixture thereby becoming loo weak to 
be effective, and some of it so strong aa to kill the foliage, No attempt should be 
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made to spray the treea after the apples have chaogMl their position and the stem 
end is upwitrd, as the poison will only collect and settle in the cavitj about the 
stem, and render the use of the fruit dangerous to human life. 

For the plum cnrculto ilie same solution can be used ; also, in the form of 
spray, bat ma; be applied earlier, or when tbe plum trees are coming Into leaf, 
and again after the blossoms fall and the young pluma are tbe size of peas. For 
this, however, a weaker solution may be ased ; say one pound of green to one hun- 
dred and sixty gal Ions of water. 

London PriirLE. — The use of this substance as nn insecticide is displacing 
Paris green, from the fact that it is cheaper and more easily kept suspended in 
water, and hence the liability to injure the folia)[e is less, allhough it is really 
the stronger substance of the two. it may be used to destroy any or all of the in- 
sects which are affected by Paris greeu, and a mixture of one pound to one hun- 
dred and silly gallons of WBt«r will be found amply strong, whicb should be ap- 
plied in precisely the same manner. For tbe plum curculio, thi« seeiuj preferable 
to Paris green, and good results have been secured by spraying plum and cherry 
trees as soon as the bbom has fallen. 

White Arsbnic— This substance is aomelimea used instead of the two pre- 
ceding for destroying the codling moth, but it is the least popular of the three. 
When used in the form uf a spray, one-half pound of arsenic to one hundred gal- 
lons of water will be found suScienily strong. The verdict heretofore has been 
that this mixture was more expensive and more liable to injure the foliage, while 
the color of the substance itself was more likely to cause its confusion with other 
substances, therebv rendering it much more dangerous lo keep about the prem- 
ises. It does not appear to possess any virtues, as an insecticide, that are not con- 
tained in either Paris green or lK)ndon purple. 

Thene three subBtsnces include all that are in general use as insecticides and 
alt that are at prepent of interest to fruit growers. They may be used in destroy- 
ing the following ioKecia ; The apple worm, plum curculio, canker worm, tent cat- 
erpillar and such other insects as devour the foliage of trees. The Colorado potato 
beetle can bent be fought while the plants are very young by using the dry mixture, 
but later, when the vines are larger, the liquid polulion will be found the moat 
effective and more easily applied. They will also destroy ihe currant worm and 
the tarvEe of the raspberry saw dy and other insects of this nature, but it is danger- 
ous to apply these mixtures among small fruits, and they are no more effective 
than other, less dangerous intecticides. These substances will not destroy thesquash 
bng, chinch bug, tarnished plant bug, plant lice or barklice. 

The second class of insecticides, or such as kill by contact, and do not require 
to be eateo, is composed of a considerable number of fiuids and substances, the 
following being those in most general use : Kerosene emulsion, pyrethrum, while 
hellebore, tobacco, soap-suds, lye, soft soap, road-dust, lime, ashes, coal tar and car- 
bolic acid. 

Kerosene Emulsion. — This mixture is one of our most useful insecticides, 
being perfectly harmless lo human life, composed of ingredients found in every 
household, and withal is very effective. It cnn be used against nearly all insects 
which are within its reach and the coat is but a trifie. 

There are two ways of preparing the emulsion —one by taking equal parts of 
kerosene and milk, tbe other by dissolving one-half pound of whale oil or other bar 
soap in one gallon of hot water, nnd after removing from the vicinity of tbe fire add 
one gallon of kerosene. The last formula is the most practical. With the ingre- 
dients ttfgether in a suitable vessel, detach the spray nozule from the pump, place 
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the «nd of lh« hose in the v«g!iel, and bj working the machine draw the mixture 
ont and lorce it back rapidly unlil it is of the conBistency of thick cream, which 
may require from five to ten minatea. Havini; thus made the emulsion, mix it 
with cold water until it is reduced to the desired Htrenglh. sa; three to five 
per cent, kerosene. Either of the two kinde of emulsion applied in the form of 
eiprn;, precisely as in case of the arseuicat mixtures, will destroy plant and bark 
lice, chinch bug, squash bug, and, in fact, nearly all insects which are found in ez- 
poaed posiCionB. 

Pyrkthrum. — Thin is known alpo under the names of insect powder and bubac. 
It is purely vegetable in its nature and absolutely hBrnilens to man. It can be used 
anywhere in the garden, on edible vegetables or ripening frnits, and ia one o! the 
beet remedies lor Ihe cabbage worm. In purchasing, care must be taken lo secure 
a pure article, which has been kept in a tight receptacle. It must be kept in tight 
packers, as exposure to the air destroys its efiectivenesa. It can be used as a spray 
bj mixing one ounce to a gallon of water, or dry by mixing it with ten times its 
bulk of flour. The dry iugredients must be thoroughly combined and kept for 
twenty-four hour? in a tight vessel before using. In either form it will destroy all 
soft-bodied larva? like the rose and cherry slug, caterpillars, the cabbage worm, 
currant worm and most of the smaller beetles and bugs. Its effect is not inslanla- 
neoUH, but the incecl often lives for some hours after being affected. 

White Hellebore. — This is comparatively harralere to man, but had best not 
be used on vegetables like the cabbage, or on ripe or nearly ripe fruit. Itts used like 
pjrf thrum, and Is very effective against the currant worm, raspberry worm, cherry 
slag and innecta of this sort. 

Tobacco. — This ia used as a decoction, and also in tumigHtion, under which 
last Jonn it will be further noticed under ioseciicides of the third class. A strong 
solution, made by soaking in water is used lo dvsiroy plant lice, and as a wash for 
flowering plants. 

SoAF Suss. — A. strong solution of soap nf any sort, and especially of whale- 
- oil soap, is valuable as a wash for destroying Huft-hodied insecle, and when used in 
the form of spray will often destroy the larger insects, which would not succumb lo 
any of the insecticides of the class previously mentioned, emulsion excepted. 

Lye — -One pound of concentrated lye, when dissolved in one gallon of water, 
is an excellent solution (a spray upon trees to destroy soft-bodied insects 

Soft Soap. — This, bexides being used as a constituent of soap suds, can also be 
used to protect fruil trees from the attacks of borers. For this purpose, the soap is 
mixed with carbolic acid, or it may be mixed with a strong solution of washing 
soda. If carbolic acid is used, one quart of soap is added to two gallons of boil- 
ing water, into which mixture is stirred one pint of crude carbolic acid. If wash- 
ing soda is ufed the soap is reduced to the consistency of paint by a strong solulioD 
of the soda. Either of these mixtures should be applied to the trees early in June 
and again about August, by painting the trunks, and perhaps, the larger branches. 
This forms a sort of varnish or tenacious coating, not easily dissolved by rain, and 
very repulsive to the mother borer, who may be searching for a desirable place to 

Boa D DUST, Lime and AsHES.^These are sprinkled or dusted on plants in- 
fected by plant lice, slugs aud such insects as are more or less covered with sticky 
fluids. Lime is often dusted on currant and gooseberry bushes to destroy the cur- 
rant worm. Experience has, however, demonstrated that these measures are not 
always reliable. 

C(1al Tab.— This may be painted on trunks of trees for the same pur- 
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pOB«B as the aoft-goap mizlure; or, by placing a few quarts in a barrel of wal«r, 
a solution may be miide for Bpraying lo drive off such inseota as tlie rose 

Carbouc Aoid. — Ibis is a deadly poiaon, and must ba ased witti proper cau- 
tion. A mixtuTS of one part lo one hundred parts water ia used to destroy iusecla 
on plants and larvae about the roots. A. stronger mixture, say one part lo seventy- 
five of water, is used lo destroy ants, which burrow in lawns and under brick 

walks. 

The third clafs of insecticides, or repelUnts, msy some of them destroy also, 
especially when used for fumlitBtioD. Some of these are carbon bisulphide, ben- 
sine, turpentine, oil ot pennyroyal and tobacco. 

Cabboh Bisulphide. — This is not only a poison, but also an explosive, if 
broQght too near a light or fire, and hence muxt be used with great caution. If 
poured into holes made in the earth among the roots of plants the fumes will de- 
itroy such insects as may be congregated on or about these roots; provided the 
holes be immediately refilled to prevent the fumea escaping. Confined in tight 
Teasels with seeds infected by insects, like the pea and bean weevils, it will destroy 
them in the same manner. 

Behzihe,— This ie another eiploaive, and must be used with caution. Will 
d«etroy insects infesting cracks and crevices, in walls and furniture, if forced into 
such places, 

Ttrpemtine. — This will destroy whatever insect life it is brought in contact 
with, and it is also ue^ to repel insects, its fumes being very distasteful. 

Oil ok Fbhht royal.— The fumes of this are very disagreeable to insects, and it 
may be rubbed upon the face and hands to keep off mosquitoes and flies, or it 
may be allowed to evaporate in rooms lo drive away these intruders. 

Tobacco. — The fumes of burning tobacco is a well-known remedy for the 
"green fly," and, in fact, all hinds of aphides or plant lice. A paper cone placed 
over plants affected by plant lice, and smoke of tobacco introduced, will soon de- 
stroy ihejc insects. Quite recently it has been learned that the fumes from evap- 
orating juices of tobacco will also kill " green fly." 

The foregoing includes all of the generally emplnyed insecticides applicable 
to Indiana frutls. Others there are, but their use has not yet passed beyond the 
boundaries of experimentation. When asked lo prepare this paper it was etipu- 
lated that only such inaeclicides should be included as had been thoroughly tested, 
and that the subject should be treated without reference lo who had discovered 
these remedies, or who had determined their value. Therefore, it can only be 
stated that the information here gi»en hag been secured by no one person in par- 
ticular, but represenlB the work of all, or nearly all, of the economic entomologists 
of the United States. 

The following are some of the machines and contrivances used in the appli- 
cation of the^ insecticides, with the names of the firms supplying them, and also 
the prices. Illuslrations of these are given where it has been possible to secure 
them, which wilt aid the intending purchaser to select with more intelligence. 
These companies furnish several diiferent styles of machines, and persons wanting 
should send for their illustrated and descriptive price lists. 
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Seneca Falls, New Yoes. 






These Brackela 
will fit either 
Head or Side 
Gould's SprsTing Pump jpraying IwoTOwi of Barrel, 

of trei-8. 

Fig. 905 reprfeentfl our New Double Acting Force Pauip, arranged for cilher 
hose or giu pipe disctiarge, for spraying trees, cotton ptaotn, etc., with a, ao- 
lutioD of tobacco water, or water diluted Willi 1' aria green or any other poison- 
OUH miitnre. Thin Pump ii eappcially adapted (or ditTuaing liqliida or poiaooe of 
any kind upon trees, ahruba or planti, affected by biigB, woroiB, inseeta. etc., and is 
capable of doing infinite more service than any of the unialler and cheaper Pumps 
in the market, as it in of greater capacity, and being double acting, throws a cod- 
tinuouB and powerful alreara, which can be diffused over a vast area by means of 
spreaders or iprinklera. When used for diffusing a Kolnlion of water diluted with 
Paris green, on collon plants, they should be screwed for J inch iron pipe, and 
arranged as shown in cut with gas pipe arms and spreaders; and when wanted 
for apraying trees they should be fitted with i inch hose nipples for attaching 
hose, aa is also shown in cut. 

Either of the discharges may be utilized as a return pipe to mix conlenls of 
barrel, sitbougli non-aoluble ingredients like Paris green must be stirred from 
bottom to prevent settling. 

With the«e pumps two rows of trees or eight rows of planta can be sprayed, 
thus saving one-hslf the labor usually expended. See sketchi's of Pumps in 
operation elsewhere. 

Price,$8.60. D„.,„«b,G00glc 



These machines, Nob. 1 and 2, are made bj the NiioD Noixle and Machiae 
Co., DajtoD, Uhio. 



No. 1. 

Orchard amd Vimbtabd Cast. 

Price, $55.00. 

The above cut represents our Orchard and Vinejard Cart. It is of recent in- 
vention, although we have coDtemplaled a machine of this design for some time, 
but did not execute our purpose sooner from the fact that we were not fullj ad- 
vised as to the most suitable, general purpose apparatus, that would meet the re- 
quirements. After an inlerchange of opinion with leading fruit and grape growers, 
we feel confident in sajiog ih&t we have produced a carl that can be utilized for all 
purposes wherein spraying is required. The aame in mouoled on iron wheels, three 
feet in diameter, and the width of tread is three feet, nil inches, and the machine 
has detachable shaftR so that the same is readMy adapted to shippinK. A barrel ii 
securel; mounted on the forward part of the cart frame, the force pump on the rear 
at the tight side, and central on the frame is the seat for the operator. A pipe 
leads from the pump to a transverse pipe at the front, to which are attached at 
both endn the spraying nozzles. These are adjustable, so that anj deairable direc- 
tion is given to the spraj. Union couplings are used so that tubing maj be at- 
tached to the pump, &nd thereby adapted to spraying for all purposes whatever. 
We furnish si^iteen feet of dtBcharge hose and five nozzles with the mHchine. The 
Tessel is provided with an agitator, so tba.t the spraying material shall at all times 
be equally effective. In a word, i( is a simple, compact, substantial spraying cart, 
well adapted in all its several parts to the uses for which it was designed. 

We also manufacture this same machine with a live foot tread to spray pota- 
toes, tobacco, and any crops planted in rows. 

Climax Pump No. 2.— Pkicb, $15.00. 
This pump is made entirely of iron and brass, alt parts that have to bear any 
strain being malleable iron. The legs are made of gas pipe and screw firmly Into 
the base. This pump can be taken apart and shipped in "a very small box and 
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BMi); tet up b; the purcbaser. It cao be attached lo aay kind of vessel or tank bj 
metiDt of oai braascoBoectiona, in ten miciites; or the soction hose can be dropped 
into a barrel, troogh, or ciitem with equal anccess. We sell thii pamp complete 
•rith ^iraDt; feet of hose, sixteen feet discharge, foar feet auction, tiro douIcs, and 
the Deoewary oonoectiona for it, as shown above. We do not furaiib the barrel or 



teasel, but mereljshow it in this cut to give an idea of what we consider a practical 
manner of connecting it. An; person can prepare this barrel and rack, as shown 
above, in a few minntes. The agitator, the handle of which is shown on top of the 
barrel, is a ver; complete and successful thing. It costs Jl.OO extra. This pomp 
and connections undoubtedly constitute the best cheap apparatus for sprajing pnr- 
poies ever pnt on the market. 

THE FLORIDA SPRAYING PUMP— MASUFACTURED BY EUM8EY & 
C»., SENtCA FALLS, N. Y. 



This cnt repreeenta onr New and Improved Force Pnmp, the best and cheapest 
Pump of the class ever put on the market It has a greater capacity tbtm man/ 
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moTe ezpeniiTe pamps ; it will throw a continuous and poweTlul alream to a height 
of fori/ fpet 01 more, aod wbeo used with hose, and oar "Gem" or " Dftody " 
doeeIb, il will diffute a puiaoDooa aoltitioD over a wide area, and destroj inwctB, 
bags or worms which attack pKnta and trees. It is the best Spraying Pnupaver 
offered to the trade, end as aach it will become iDvalusble to the farmer, orcbaid- 
ist and horticalturiHL 

Price, with 3 feet of hose, npraring noszle, and sufficient I^inch gas pipe 

to nach the bottom of an ordinary barrel S12 00 



LEWIS' COMBINATION FORCE PUMP— CATSEILL, N. Y. 



3t~s 



The above cut shows the three combinations. 
lien! pump for spraying emBll orcbardi and plnntationi 



This Pump is made of heavj, mandrel-drawn brSFs tubing, Is 32 inches long, 
and about Ij inches in diameter, weighing about 4j pounds. It is a cotnbination 
of three verj useful instruments or machines (see cut above) — a Force Pump, a 
Petato Bug Exterminator or Agricultural Sjringe, and a Veterinary Syringe. 



As a Force Pump, with its three feet of hose attached, it will throw a gooA' 
eiEed stream of water from fifty to sixty feet. For washing wagons, windows, 
floors, sides of houses, gardens, sprinkling croquet grounds, lawns, etc., etc., or as 
an ever-ready Fire Extinguisher, it is the best in use; and its cost, including El' 
terminator and Veterinary Syringe, is one-half leaa Ikan any othtr good pump in mar- 
ket. 



Is one of the finest attachments ever put upon a Pump. Being attached to the 
nozzle, a single movement of the thumb produces a spray or solid stream in- 
stantly. The attachment is made of brass, and can not get out of order. 

We also make an "Insect Spray Nozzle," which throws a very fine spray or 
misL Parties having a large amount of spraying of trees, etc., should not fail to 
order this nozzle. It will be sent extra, with three feet of hose, for only GOc. ad- 
ditional. No extra charge if you do not want the regular nozzle for waahing 
wagons and windows, putting out fires, etc., but parties having orchards to spray 
would advise you to buy both. Price of Pump complete, with the extra hose and 
nozzle, express paid, $6. This includes both sets of hose and nozzles. 



The pump part unscrews near the base, opposite where the boae ii attached, 



and the perforated or syringe nozzle is screwed on in its place. There la also Ml 
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-extra pi»ton or pltmger, which is titled with Lewis' Patent Expansioo Valve, used 
in coDneclioD wilh the Eitermiaator, which holds the liquid at any paint in the 
tube except on prewnre of the handle. This extra handle and valve will be sent 
for only 2'ic. extra ; with this you can convert the Agricultural Syringe into a Po- 
tato %ug Exterminator. 



This is soniething every itockman in the country should possess. With this 
combination yon have it always an hand, and if your horse or cow is sick and 
needs it yon do not have to mn two or three miles for a Veterinary Syringe, as is 
often the case in the country. The Injector can be guaged from one gill to one 
quart at a filling. 



Fig. 2.-0utai in opBrstion. 
One Hundred TVees Per Hour conlie Sprayed 

With this Outfit. 
This pump is filled with tek feet of dis- 
charge hose and a graduating spray nozzle, the 
above being attached to the pump at the spout 
"A." At the aperture "B" is attached three 
feet of relnrn hose, at the lower end of which 
is connected a discharge pipe, bo that, at every 
stroke of the pump, a small portion of liqaid 
is re-discharged into the tank near the bottom 
of the 'uction pipe, which keeps the poiion 
and water well mixed. There is also a tight 
Fig.l.— Outfit complete. cap fumi shed, to close up opening "B" when 

desired. 
The pump has a three-inch cylinder, and is furnished with an iron auction 
pipe, ready to mount on a barrel. Weight, 55 pounds. This outfit is also fni^ 
nished with a fine strainer at bottom of suction pipe, which will effectually pre- 
vent leaves or dirt from getting into pump or noiales. The price of the outfit, 
complete (oof including barrel), is S12. Brass cylinder, plunger and rod can be 
furnished, when desired, at eitra expense. 
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Prof. E. 8. Goff, of tha Wisconsin Experiment Stalicia, related result of sprajiDg, 
not only to destroy the codling motb, but also lo prevent apple-scab. From eiperi- 
menta the past year in tbe orchard of A. L. Hatch, be thought a nafe sad sure pre- 
Tentaliye of apple-scab had been found. Tbe foimala is an ounce of carbonate of 
copper dinolved io a qnart of ammonia and diluted one hundred times with water. 
Spraying tbe trees with this solution practically prevented the scab. Prait pro- 
duced OD trees thns sprayed was so free from scab that 75 per cent of it was 
maifretabie, while that on trees not sprayed gave but a small proportion of market- 
able [rait. Tbe spraying should commence aimnt the time the blossoms fall, and 
be repeated once in two weekf ontil sii or seven applications have lieen made. 
To do this properly would not coat more than 15 cents per tree, to spray both for 
■cab and the codling moth, both mixtures, the above and Loudon purple twing 
applied at ouce. 
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RECOMMENDED FRUIT LIST BY COUN- 
TIES. 



REPORTS FROM SEVENTY-EIGHT COUNTIES. 

Blanks to be filled out and return, vera sent to from four to six leading frait 

growers in Tarious parts of the nioetj-tiTo counties of the Stale, as we were able 
lo secure their namea and addresses. The blauks were accompanied with the fol- 
lowing letter of inatructioDs ; 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

BwDGBPOBT, Indiana, 1890. 

DsAR Sir — There is a constant demand from the inexperienced for a reliable 
liBl of the varie^es of fruits suited to the various localLies, aitaatioDs and soils of 
the State. 

It is the purpose of this Society to meet thia demand, as nearlj as can be done, 
bj requesting leading frnit growera in each county of the State to fill out the en- 
closed blanks wilh such varieties as are profitable lo plant in their reppective lo- 
calities. 

It niatlent not how highly recommended a variety may come, from some other 
part of the country, we do not want it in this list unless it baa proven to be profit- 
able in jour locality. 

It is intended (hat thin list shall be aretiableguide to the inexperienced planter 
in every part of the State. 

It can not be made aui^h, except we get reliable reports from each county of 
varieties that have proven profitable for a series of years. The list will not b« 
long when varietlea are put 1u this test. 

This information will be of vast benefit to the fruit growing interests of the 
State, and we trust you will assist us all you can in this valuable and much needed 



Under each class of fmita named, write plainly all the varieties that hare 
proven reliable and profitable and that you can recommend for planting in yoor 
locality. The variety you think posBefeea most merit, place first on the list, and so 
on in order of merit ; stale whether for home oee or market, or both. Under the 
head of " PromiiiiDg" give the names of newer varieties that have fruited one or 
two years and promise well. 

These lists are wanted for publication in our annual report which we hope to 
have ready early in March. It is important that these blanks be filled as carefully 
and early as possible. 

All persons sending in filled blanks will receive the annual report of the So- 
ciety for 18SSI, containing a recommended fruit list from each county in the Stale, 
besides other valuable horticultural matter. 

C. M. HoBBs, 

Statlarf. 
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It wu OTtt ambition to b&re a report from each ooant; in the Stale, bnt after 
rapcat«d eBbrt* we failed to get report! from aeyeral coantie*. ThU we tbiak ii 
efaieflj dne to the lack of interest ia ftuil-growiag in tboee localities. In the 
coDDtiea where fruit- growing ii a prominent intereet we invariahly got prompt and 
good reports. We would like to have a good list for each cohdIj not represented 
kere, and some that are repnsented are not as complete as they should be. These 
tiats and amendmenti can be forwarded to the Secretary any time daring the year, 
aod they will appear in the next annaal report. While these lists have defects, 
and some of them not aa complete as we would like, yet there are many counties that 
hare famished as complete and reliable lists as it is possible, with our present 
knowledge, to fomisb. We believe these lixts will be of more valne to the fruit- 
growers of the Stale than anything we have ever had in this line. 

Some of the lists do not give many varietiee; this is all the better for the 
planter. One of tbc greatest obstaclM in the way of succensf ul fruit-growing is the 
planting of too many varietiei, and those not suited to the locality. There are bnt 
few varieties in each class of fruits that are profitable in a given locality. Where 
there was more than one report from a county, they have been cod deoxed, and when 
▼•rietiee were named by, one person only, tbey were generally dropped out and the 
Tarietiee more nearly recommended by all were placed in the Hat. So it vrill be 
•een that the connties sending in the larger number of lists are likely to be the more 
raliable, aa it represents a greater number of opinions and covers a greater variety 
of soils and situations. 

. Thd circular tetter accompanying the blanks sent out calls for the varieties in 
the order of their merit. We believe this haa generally been adhered to, but not 
in every case. We also asked that it be specified whether varieties were for home 
nae or market. This was so seldom done that we leave this feature out. This list 
has ftiven us an immense amount of correspondence and work, aod we trust it will 
be of corresponding valne to the Stale. 

Beports are still coming in as we go to press, but if the report is to get into the 
hands of those interested in time to be of any help to them this year, they must be 
gotten onl at once. Secretary. 

ADAMS COUNTY. 

Api'i.Bi. Summer — Early Harvest, Eweet Bough, Red Aatrachan. 

FaU.— Rambo, Maiden Blush, Western Beauty, Northern Spy. 

ir>n/er.— Wagoner, Smith's Cider, BeD Davis, 8eek-no-fnrther, Peek's Pleasant, 
BaldwiD, Rome Beauty. 

I^Wiaing. — Wolf Kiver, Mcintosh Red, Mann, Russian Moolurch, Lawrer, 
Pewaukee. 

Orab*. — Transcendent, Crane's Cluster, General Grant. 
Fkacbeb. Not profitable. 
Plums. Weaver, Damson, Moore's Arctic. 

Prominng, — Niagara, Yellow Egg. 
FKAna. Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beanly. 

JVomiiinij. SietTer. 
Chebbiss. Early May, May Duke. 

Promiting.—Dye House, 
QoiBcra. Orange. 
Obapes. Concord, Moore's Early, Rogers' Hybrid No. 22, Iveo, Champion. 

Romiting. — Niagara, Empire Stal«, Pockliogton, Brighton. 
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CuBRANTS. Fay'a Prolific. 

OoOfiEBBRRIBa. HoUgbtOD. 

Black BBBRIE8. Snyder. 
Dewbebkies. Lucretia. 
RASPBEBBns, Black. Oregg. 
. Strawberries. Mt. Vernon, Iron Clad, CreHcent, Ciptain Jack. 
Promising. — Jessie. 

ALLEN COUNTY. 
ApTLBa. ^ninier. — Bed AHtrschan, BenoDi, Chenango, Primate, Yellow Transps- 

i^aU.— Maiden's Blush, Duchess Oldenburg, Wealth?. 

Winter. — Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, Norlbern Bpj, Ben Davie, New- 
town Pippin, Yellow Bellflower, WiUow Twig. 
CnA. — Whitney, Transcendent. 
Pears. Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel, Belle Lucrative, B. d' 

Cherries. Early May, Montmorency. 

PLUIIS. Lombard, German Prune, Moore's Arctic, 

Grapes. Concord, Worden, Moore's Early, Ives, Pocklinglon, Niagara. 

CnRBANTS. Red Dutch, Versailies, While Grape, Fay's. 

GooBBBBBBiss. Downiog, Houghton. 

Blackberbibs. Snyder, Ancient Briton, 

Raspbkbries, Black. Souhegan, Gregg. 

Baspbebries, Red. Turner, Cuthbert. 

Strawberries, ('rescent, Cumberland, Buhach, Haverland, Logan. 

BARTHOLOMEW COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 
Affi-eb. Summer. — Early Harvest, Bed Astraclian, American Bammer Pearmain, 
Benoni, Sweet Bough. 
Promiiing. — Yellow Transparent. 
J^Qfl.— Maiden BIueL, Fall Pippin, Fall Wine, Morris (local name), Rambo 

Wealthy. 
Winter. — Grimes' Golden, Rome Beauty, White Pippin, Roi Russett, Smith's 
Cider, While Bellflower, Yellow Bellflower, Vandevere, White Winler Pear- 
main, Ben Davis, Wine Sap, Lawver, Baldwin, Romanstem, Father Ahra- 

Fi-omising. — Mann, Pewaubee. 
Crois.— Transcendent, Hyslop. 
Peaches. Amsdea, Alexander, Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late, Old Mixon, 

Free, Stump, Smock Free, Chinese Cling. 
Plums. Wild Goose, Damson, Green Gage. 

ProtnUing4~ 8i moni . 
Peabs. Clapp's Favorite, Barllett, Buffum, Duchess, Flemish Beauty, Bearre d' 

Anjou, Kieffer, Sheldon, Howell, Lawrence. 
Cherbies. Early May, English Morelto. 
Quinces. Orange. 

Gbapes. Concord, Ives' Seedling, Brighton, Delaware, Worden, Moot«'s Early, 
Clinton. 
Promiting. — Niagara, Empire Stale, Early Dawn, August Giant. ' 
Currants. Fay's Prolific, While Grape. 
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GooeEBEBRiES. Dovaing, Smith's ImproTed, Houghton. 
Bi^OKBEBKi^. Lawtoo, 8ii;d«r, Ts;lor, Stone's Hardy. 
DxwBiRBiis. Wild ODBH do well. 
Rahpbziibiis, Black. Ortgg, SonhegaD, Tyler. 
Raspbebbies, Red. CathberL 

Promuing. — Shaffer's Colousl. 
Stbawbebkibb. WUrod, Crescent, Charles Downing, Captain Jtck, Honaroh of 
the West 

BENTOS COUNTY. 
Atplh. AtmnKT— Bed Ajtraohan, Early Joe, Early Harreat. 
Ki«— Jeffries. 

mtto— Fall Pippin, Fall Wine, Rambo. 

WmttT — Orime's Qoldea, Janet, Tolman Sweet, RomaD Stem, Indiana Fa- 
vorite (none better), Oxford. 

Orab — Whitney, HUlop, Qaaker Beaatj, Tranwandent. 
Pluks. Wild Goose, Miner. 

Peabs. Eiefer, Osband's Summer, Clapp's FaTonte, Bartlett. 
Cherries. Early May. 
Obafk. Concord, Ivea, Niagara, Worden. 
CuBEAma. Fays, White Orape, Eed Dutch. 
QooeBBEBKizs. Houghton, Downing. 
BijACKSERBIES. Snyder. 
Kahfbebbies, Black. Souhegan, Oregg. 
RABPBEBBEBa, Red. Philadelphia, Brandywiue. 
Stkawbebbies. Crescent, Cumberland, Sharpless. 

Pfomiting, — Bubach, Bidwell. 

BOONE COUNTY— TWO REPORTS. 
Afplbs. Summer — Early Harvest, Bedjune, Summer Pearmain, Red Astrachan, 
Bed Stripe, Tetofsky. 
iVinnuinc;. — Yellow Transparent, Alexander, Duchess of Oldenburg. 
i^.— Wealthy, Maiden Blash, Fameuae or Snow, Rambo, Fall Wine. 
Winta; — Orinies' Golden, White Pippin, Bomanatem, Janet, Peck's Pleasant, 
Rome Beauty, Willow Twig, Vaaderere, Ben Davia, Wine Sap, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Clayton. 
Promising. — Mann, Stark, Walbridge, Indian, Misaonri Pippin, Fewaakee. 
Chiii.— TransceDdent, Hjalop. 
Peaches. Alexander, Crawford Early, Foster, Uchumaker. 

Promiaing. — Early Loiiiae, Boaer. 
Plums. Robinson, Wild Goose, Miner, Bradshaw, Lombard, Damson. 

JVomiein^.^Marianna, Moore's Arctic, German Prune. 
Peabs. Flemish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Bartlett, Sheldon, Duchess, Eieffer, 
Lawrence, Bcurre d' Aojou. 

Promising, — LawBon, Leeonte. 
Chbxbies. Early May, Hontmorency, Late Richmond, English Morello. 

fVomieing.— Silver Thorn, Olivet. 
QtJiKCE8. Orange, Champion. 

GBA.PES. Concord, Hartford, Clinton, Ives' Seedling, Moore'a Early, Pocklington, 
Delaware, Niagara. 

Promising. — Empire State, Vergrnnes, Worden. 
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CuKRANis. Cherry, White Grape. 

Prommng.— Tnj'a Prolific. 
GoosEBrRRifK. HoughtoD, Downing. 

Promising, — I nd n»try . 
BiutcsBBRBiES, Snyder, Taylor, 

Promiging. — Erie. 
Dewbbrbies. Lucretia. 
Easpberbies, Black. Qregg, Mammolh Cluster. Ohio. 

JVemteinj. — Wonder, Barhart. 
Rabfberries, Red. Hansel], Culhbert. 
Stbawbebries. Sharplesii, Crescenl, Camberland Triumph. 

FVomiting.—hogaa, Jegaie. 

BROWN COUSTY— FOUR REPOEia 

Appi.es. Summer. — Early Harrest, Bcnoni, Trenton Early, Summer Queen, Sweet 
Bough. 
Fall.- Grimes' Golden, Fall Wine, Rambo, Fall Queen, Maiden Blush, Hol- 
land Pippin, Tnlpehocken. 
Promising. — We al lb y . 

Winter. -Rome Beauty, Black Sweet, Milam, White Winter Pearmain, Janet 
Big BomanitP, Little Roiuanile, Ben Davii, Winter Ramtra, King, Tolmui 
Sweet, Walbridge, Wine Sap, Jersey Black. 
Orabs.^-HjB'iop, Tranicendeot, Hughes, 
Promiting. — Martha. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Stump, Early Beatrice, Heath Cling, 

Honest John. Old Miion Cling, Old Mizon Fite, Heath Free, 6teadley. 
Plums. Wild Goope, Weaver, Damson. 
Pears. Bartlett, S'eckel, Flemith Beauty, Ducheea, Kieller. 

Promiii'ng. — Lf 00 nte. 
CaEKBisa. Earl.v May, Black Heart, May Duke, Governor Wood, Late Duke. 

Pitmiginj-— Dye House. 
Quinces. Orange, Champion, Meech'a Prolific. 
APRicoTS^Peach, Breda. 

Gbapeb. Concord, It*s' Seedling, Moore's Early, Wilder, Delaware, Martha, 
Brighton, Pocklington, Hartford. 
Fromiiing. — Niagara, Worden, Empire State, Elvira. 
CtiRR.iNTS. Red Dutch, Fay's Prolific-, Lee's Prolific 
GoOdEDGRRieS. Mountain Seedling, Downing. 
Blackberbjes. Lawton, Wilson's Early, Snyder, Taylor. 
Rasprkkries, Black. Houhesan, Mammoth Cluster, Gregg. 
Raspberries, Red. Culhberl. 
Strawberries. Sharplesp, Big Bob, Bidwell, Crescent, Charles Downing. 

CARROLL COUNTY— TWO REPORTS, 

Apples. Eummer. — Red Astrachan, Bed June, Tetotsky, Sops of Wine, Early 
Harvest. 
JTi(/.— Ramho, Maiden Blush, Haas, Fameuse or Snow. 

Winter. — Ben Davis, White Winter Pearmain, Tolman Sweet, Janet, Grimed 
Golden, Rome Beauty, Romanstem, Tulpehocken, Vandevere, Weslfield 
Seek -no-further. 
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JVoBM'iiiji. — 8taik, Hun. 

&«&■.— WhitDe; No. 20, MsreDgo, Hyilop, Tranacvn^ent 
PuTXS. Wild OooK, Uiner, Harianna, Botan (extra fine), Ogan, Newman. 

Promititig. — Pottavattomie, Moore's Arctic, Batiama or Blood, Robinton, 
HoormAn. 
Fkus. Clapp's Favorite, 8eok«I, Bearre d' AujoD, Bartlett, Ooodsle, Sheldon, 
DncbeM, L. B. de Jersey. ** 

Proatituig, — Cole. 
Chibbies. Early Bichmond, Engiiab Mor«llo, Loaie Phillip, Montmorency, May 

Dote, Olivet. 
Gkaprs. Worden, Concord, Delaware. 

CcKB&Nra. Pay's Prolific, Raby Castle, VenaillM, White Grape. 
GooBBBiRitiBe. Champion, Downing, Honghton, Smith's Improved. 
Blackberbiis. Snyder, Ancient Briton, Weatern Triamph, Taylor. 

I^vminng, Erie. 
Baspbxrries, Black. Soahegan, Davidson, Chapman, Gregg. 

iViMniinij.— Ada. 
Babpbebbieb, Red. Shaffer's Colossal, Catbbert, Turner. 

8TKAWBKRIUES. Logan, Creecent, Itasca, Olendale, Jersey Qaeen, Charlei Down- 
ing. 

FVomiting. — Bnbach No. 6, Haverland. 

CABS COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 

Atflbb. Summer, — Early Harvest, Bed Astrachan, Red June, Red Stripe, Sweet 
June, SummerQueen, Dachen of Oldenburg. 
Promiiing. — Yellow Transparent, 

foU.— Maiden Btnsh, Autumn Strawberry, Pall Queen, Rambo, Pall Wine. 
iVomiiinj/. — Wealthy. 

TKinfcT-.—Qrimes' Golden, White Pippin, Yellow Belldower, King, Northern 
Spy, Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Smith's Cider, Wine Sap, Willow Twig, Bo- 
manstem, Junet, Rhode Island Greening, Dominie. 
C&ABS. Transcendent, Hyslop, Qualtep Beauty, Martha, Yellow Sil>eriaD, Whit* 

Pkackbs. Don't succeed; too cold. 

Pl.nMS. Wild Qoose, Blue Damson, Weaver, Miner. 

Promiiing, — Robinson, Green Gage. 
Pkars.— Bartiett, Qapp'a Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Tyson, Seckel, Sheldon, White 

Doyenne. 
CBEBRIE9. Early Richmond, Late Richmond, Empress Eugenie, Dye House, En- 
glish Morello, 

Pnmimng.—S.ed Jacket, Olive. 
(Jdinceb. Champion, Orange. 

Gbapes. Concord, Clintoo, Moore'sEarly, Worden, Ive'flSeedling,Catawb8,Lind- 
ley, Wilder, Martha, Delaware. 

Promiiing. — Jefleraon, Pocklington (slow grower), Prentiss (good.) 
CiTRBANTS. Red Dutch, Cherry, Versailles, Fay's Prolific. 
OoosEBEBRiES. Houghton, Downing. 
BLACKBBBBJB3. Snyder, Agawam, Taylor. 

Pnnainng. — Early Cluster, Wilson's Early. 
Dewbebbi&s. Lacretia. 
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Baspberbies, Black. Gre^g, Souhegan, Ohio, Mammoth Cluster. 

Raspbbbbibs, Bed. Cuthbert, Tomer, 

Strawbbrbjes. Crescent, Sharpleaa, Wilson's Albany, Bonania, Miner's Prolific, 
Charles Downing, Indiana. 

CLABK COUNTY— TWO EEPOETS. 

Apples. Siantaer, — Early HarveBt. 

FaH.— Maiden Bloeli, Porter, Eambo. 

Winter, — Ben Davia, Rome Beauty, Wine Sap, Smith's Cider, Grimes' Golden, 

Stark. 
Crabs, — Hughea, Transcendent. 
Peaches. Amsden.Arkaneas Traveler, Heath Free, Stamp Free, Old Mixon Free, 
Old Mizon Cling, CrawCord'a Early, Crawford's Late, Wheatland, Early 

Pears. KielTer, Sheldon, Winter Nellis, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beagty. 

Cherries. Early Richmond, Montmorency, Olivet, Louis Phillip. 

Grapes. Concord. Moore's Early, Worden, Niagara, Hartford, Ives' Seedling. 

GoosBBERBiES. HoughtOD, Downing. 

Blackberbies. Wilson's Early. 

Raspberries, Black. Gregg. 

Raspberries, Reb. Cuthbert, Turner. 

CLAY aiUNTY— TWO REPORTS. 

Apples. Summer. — Yellow June, Early Harvest, Sweet June, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Keswick Codlin, Summer Queen. 
Promising. — Yellow Transparent. 

FoVf.— Maiden EluBh, Rambo, Northern Spy, Fall Wine, Fall Pippin. 
Pi omiiirtg, — Weal thy . 
IVinfffl-.— Ben Davis, Janet, Red Sweet Pippin, Wine Sap, Whil« Winter 

Pearmsin, Milnin. 
Crabs. — Martha, Tmnscendent, Orange (finest), Hyslop, Walters' Sweet Win- 

Peaches. Old Miion Free, Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Snow Cling. 
Plums. Wild GooKe, Robinson, Marianna. Blue Ddmaon. 

Promising. — Miiore's Arctic, German Prune, Shipper's Pride, 
Pears. Howell, Barttetl, Clapp't^ Favorite, Duchecs, Seckel, Beurre d' Anjon, 
Flemish Beauty, Louie Bonne. 

Promiwag. — K ie fi'er. 
ChI'^ries. Early May, English Morello. 
Quinces. Do not succeed here. 

Grapes. Concord, Ivea' Seedling, Hartford, Worden, Moore's Early, Martha (the 
best of white grapes.) 

H-omump.— Niagara, Empire Stale, PocklingtoB. 
Ctbbabts. Cherry, White Dutch, Red Dutch. 

Pfomising. — Fay's Prolific. 
Gooseberries. Mountain Seedling, Houghton. 
BlaceBERRIEb. Snyder, Taylor. 

Raspberries, Black. Doolittle, Gregg, Tyler, Shaffer's Colonal. 
Raspberries, Bed. Turner. 
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BTRAWBERRiEa. Cresceiit, Kentucky, WiadBor Chiff, Comberlaiid Triamph, 
Sharplees, Miner. 
Pnmtiiing. — Haver) and . 

CRAWFORD COUNTY. 
Appleb. Summtr, — Early Harvent, Yellow Jane. 

Fa/£.— Kambo, Maiden Bluab, Fall Quean. 

Winter. — Ben Davia, Wine Sap, Borne Beaut;, JsDet, Smilh'a Cider, GilpiD, 
or Little Bomanile, Lawver. 

(Va6s.— Hughes. 
Plumb. Wild Gooee, Blue Damaoii, Green Gage. 
Pbabs. Clapp'a Favorite, Osbapd's Summer, Bartlett, Seckel. 
Cherries. Early May. 
Qdinces. Orange. 
Grapes. Concord. 
Cu RBI NTS. White Orape. 
Raspberries, Black. Gregf. 

DAVIESS COUNTY. 
Apples. Summfr. — Early HarTcet, Bed June, B«d Aatrachan, Benoni. 

Prom win J. — Yellow Transparent. 

Fo^— Grimes' Golden, Maiden Bluah, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Tulpehocken. Fall 
Wine. 

Prommng. — Wealthy. 

Winter. — Wine Sap, Ben Davia, Rome Beauty, I^ady Sweet, Janet, Westfield- 
Seek-DO- further, Mann, Jerxey Black. 

Promising.— Stark. 

Ombt. — Tranacendenl, Hyslop. 
Peaches. Schumaker, Blood Cling, Heath Cling. 
PLCMfl. Wild Goose, Blue Damson. 

Promifiny. — Robinson, Richland. 
Pbabs. Bartlell, Ducbesa. 

Cherries. Early Kiclimond, Late Richmond, English Morello, GoVernoT Wood. 
QciKCBS. Orange. 

Grapes. Concord, Hartford, Worden, Catawba, Delaware. 
Currants. Cherry. 

Gooseberries. Mountain Seedling, Houghton. 
Blackberries. Snyder. 

i*,omwinj.— Erie. 
Dewberries. Lucretia. 
Raspberries, 'Black. Gregg, Ohio. 
Raspbeebies, Bed. Uannell, ShaSer'n Coloeeal. 
Strawberries. Crescent, Sharpless, Miner's Prolific 

iVomiitnif.^— Itasca, Jessie, I^ogan. 

DECATUR COUNTY-TWO EEPOBT8. 
Apples, Summer. — Early Harvest, ' Red Astrachan, Red Jane, Benoni, Early 
Strawberry. 
FaiU.— Maiden Blush, Rambo, Tulpehocken, Fall Pippin. 
Winter. — Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Smith's Cider, Romanstem, Janet, Grimes' 
Golden, Indian, Stark, Wine Sap, King. 
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Orabi. — Tranecendeni, Hyslop. 

iVwniriny — Whitnej No. 20. 
PirUMB. Bobineon, Wild Goose, Damson. 

Peabs. Bartlett, Flemish Beautj, Clapp'a FavoriM, Seckel, Kleffer, L, B. Jerwf. 
Chkbbibs. Early Richmond, Bulj Purple Quigne, May Dnk& 
QiTiNCEa. OrSDge, Bea's Mammoth. 
Okapbs. Concord, Ives' Seedling, Delaware, Niagara. 
Cdrrants. Cherr/, Red Dutch, White Grape, 
GooBEBBKRiES. Houghton, Downing. 
Black BSRRIKS. WiUon'a Early, Eiltatinn;. 
DswBEBRiES. LucT«tia. 

KAfiPBEBBiES, Black. Gregg, Mammoth Cluster. 
Basfbxrribs, Bed. Culhbert, Turner. 
ST&AWBEBRixa. Crescent, Wikon's Albany, May King, Mancheeter. 

Rroutiting. — Bnbach. 

DEARBORN COUNTY. 

jLfples. Sammer. — Early Harvtsl, Benoni, Early Strawberry. 

FaU.—Ya.\\ Pippin, Maiden's Blnsb. 

Ftnter.— Ben Davis, Smith's Cider, Wine Sap, Tulpebocken, Rome Beanty. 
Pbachbs. — Amaden, Alexander, Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late, Old Mixoa'e 

Cling, Old Miion's Free, Heath's Cling, Bmock. 
Plums. Wild Goose. 
Pbass. Bartlett, Seckel, 

Proimmng — Kieffer. 
Cherries, Early Richmond, May Duke, Late Duke. 
QniHCES. Orange. 
Qeapes.— Concord, Ivc's Seedling. 

Promising. — Worden, Moore's Early, Pocklington. 
CnRBANTS. Bed Dutch, Versailles. 
Blackberries. Snyder, Law ion. 
Easpbereies, Black. Tjler, Gregg. 
BASPBERBiEa, Red. Turner, Cutbbert. 
Btbawberbieh. Crescent, Sharpless, Charles Downing, Manchester, Kentucky. 

Promising. — Gandy, Ohio, Lida, Bnbach. 

DELAWARE COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 

Apples. Summer. — Early Harvest, Red Aslrachan, Red June, Summer ijueen, 
DucheBS of Oldenburg. 
Fall. — Maiden's Blush, Bambu, Fameose or Snow, Fall Pippin, 
Winter. — Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Wine Sap, White Pippin, White Winter 
^earmain, Baldwin, Vandevere, Bomanstem, Tulpebockeu, Smith's Cider, 
•Stark, Walb ridge, Clayton. 
nrohi. — Transcendent, Hyelop. 
Pi.TMS. Wild Goose, Robinson, Damson. 

Feabs. Flemish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel, Bartlett, Beurre Claii^au, 
Duchess, Howell. 
Promising. — Warner. 
CHKBB1B9. Early Richmond, English Moietio. 
Gbafes. Concord, Worden, Martha, Niagara. 
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CURRAKTS. Wbit« Dutch, lied Dutch, Veranilles. 

GpOBEBEBBIES. HoUghtOD. 

iVoBi irrag.—Ch am pi o n . 
Bi^CKBEKBiEft. Snjdpr, Tsjlor. 
DaWBEBBiae. Lacretia. 

Baspbebbies, Black. Or«Kg, Tjrier, Ohio, DooHule. 
Baspbbbbies, Bed. Cathbert, Turner. 

iVomtnn^.— Shaffer'i Colowsl. 
Strawberries. Crescent, Logao, Bub*ch, Eentucby, Cumberliuid Triamph. 

iVotniiinj.— Wsrfield, H avert and. 

DEKALB COUNTY— THREE KEPOETS. 
Apples. Summer. — Early Harvest, Ked June, Red ABtrachan. 

HiJL — Maiden Blush, Autumn Strawberr;, Fameuse or Snow, Fall Pippia, 

Duchess of Oldenburg, 
fftitfw.— Baliiwin, Rhode Island Greening, Northern Spy, Peck's Pleasant, 
Holland Pippin, Pennsylvania Ked Streak, Yellow Bellfloner, Tolman 
Sweet, West&eld Seek- no-further, Dominie, Ben Davis. 
Promiiiag. — Wealthy, Stark, Walbridge, Rubicon. 
Crabs. — Transcendent, Hyslop. 
Plumb. Oreen Oage. 

Pears. Bartlett, KiefTer, Clapp's Favorite, Belle Lucrative. 
Cberrieb. Early Richmond, English Morello, Oi Heart. 
Qbapes. Concord, Salem, Niagara. 
CURBAL'TS. RsA Dutch, While Dutch. 
BliACEBBRBiES. Snyder, Kittatinny. 
BASPBBIIS1E9, Black. Mammoth Cluster, Tyler, Gr^g. 
Strawberries. Wilson's Albany, Sharpiess, Crescent, Charles Downing. 

DUBOIS COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 

Applbs. Samtner. — Early Harvest, Ked June, Red Aatrachan, Yellow June^. 
Sweet Bough. 

Promiting. — Yellow Transparent. 

JM.— Rambo, Tulpehockeo, Maiden Blush. 

JVomtiinp.— Haas, Wealthy. 

TFindT.— Wine Sap, Grimes' Golden, Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Rhode Island 
Greening, Piior's Red, Willow Twig, Jaoet, Michael Henry Pippin, Spits- 
enburg, LimberCwig. 

Proniiing, — Mann, Lawver. 

0-ii6».^Tranpcendent, Hughes. 
Peaches. Amsden, Alexander, Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Old Mizon Free, 

Healh Cling. Smock, Stump. 
P1.UMS. Wild Goose, Weaver. 

fVomisiii J.— Marian na, Forest Rose. 
PEAR9. Barilett, blemish Beauty, Louie Bonne, Seckel, Sheldon, Buffum, HowelL 

Pfomising. — Kieffer, Leconte. 
Cherries. Early Richmond, English Morello, May Duke. 
QciNCES. Orange, Rea's Mammoth. 
Grapes. Concord, Ives' Seedling, Delaware. Worden, Elvira. 

JVomieing.— Pock I in gton. 
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Currants. Red Dutch, Versailles, White Grape, Chtrrj. 

ft-wnirinj. — Fkj'b ProliSc. 
'QOOSEBEBBIES. HoDghton, Smith's Improved. 

J^omieitig. — In d a at r j . 
Baspgerhies, Bi,*ck. Gregg, 
Raspbebbies, Red. Cuthbert, Turner. 
Steawbeobi^ Cre«ceat, Bharplesa, Maachenler, CumberlaDd Triumph, Bidwell. 

iVomi'flinjf. — B n ba ch . 

PAYETTE COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 

Appleh. Stannitr.—Red AstrachaD, Earl/ Harveet, Benoni, Early Strawberrj, 
Soiaiiier Rambo, Foarlh of Jul;. 
fliU.— MaideQ Bluah, Fall PippiD, Wealth;, Fall Wine. 
/Vomi'rins.— Due bees of Oldeoburg. 

Wmler. — White Pippin, Baldwin, Kiag, Milam, Bomanitem, lodiaaa Favorile, 
Orimee' Golden, Vanderere, Northern Spy, Yellow Bellflower, Rome Beaut;, 
Stark, Mann. 
G-abt. — Hughea. 
Pbachbh. Old Miion Cling, Old Miion Free. Crawford Early, Crawford Late, 

Alexander, Heath Cling, Foster, Honest John. 
PliUlia. Lombard, Wolf, Imperial Oage, Bine Damson. 
Pbabb. Bartlelt, Flemish Beaut;, Ducbcss, Seckel. 

JVomtm'ny — Eieffer. 
CHEBBiEa Monimorency, E!arl; Richmond. 
Obapes. Concord, Woiden, Wilder, Brighton, Vergennes, Moore's Early, Ive's 

Seedling. 
Dkwbebbies. Lucretia. 

Baspbebbieb, Black. Gregg, Miller's Daily, Mammoth Ctnater, Souhegaa. 
Baspbrbbies, Res. Outhbert. 

Sxbawbebries. Jessie, Cumberland Triumph, Wilson's Albany, Ma; King, Parry, 
Crescent, Kentucky, Gandy. 

FLOYD COUNTY— FIVE REPORTri. 

AppiiES. Summer, — Early Harvest, Earl; Strawberry, Red Astrachan. 

Pramiiing. — Yellow Transparent. 

i-U/.— Maiden Blush, Gravenslein, Rambo, Fall Pippin. 

Promising. — Ducheaa of Oldenbnrg. 

WijtttT. — Ben Davis, Rome Beaut;, Jonathan, Wine Sap, Htark, Tewksbury 
Blush, Yellow BetlHower. 

Prontiting. — Lawver, Missouri Pippin. 

a-a*».— Hughes, Hyslop, Tetofsk;. 
Peacheh. Old Miion Free, Old MUon Cling, Amsden, Crawford Early, Yellow 
Rareripe, Heath Cling, Crawford Late, Stump, Large Orange, Heath Free. 
Plums. Bine Damson, Yellow Egg, Lombard, German Prune, Wild Goose, Kob- 

Pbabs. Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Seckel, Beurre d' Anjou, Duchess. 

Promiting. — K ieffer. 
Cherries. Elton, Earl; Richmond, Governor Wood, D;e House. 
QufHCts. Orange. 
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Qbape§. Concord, Htrtford, Norton's Virginia, Elvira, Catairba, Martha. 

JVommnj, — Moore's Earij, Pocklington, Moore'i Diamond, Brighton, Earif 

Victor, 
CuRBAiTTB. Red Dutch, Fay's Prolific, Cherry. 
OooSBB&BBiKB. Dovning, Houghton. 

BlutCEBBRBIES. Snyder, Taylor, Hlone'i Hardy, Ancient Briton. 
Dbwbbhbies. Lucre tia. 

RAHPBBRBTE9, Black. — Mlsmi Or Mammoth Clasler, Souhegan, Doolittle, Gregg. 
RABFB&BBIE9, Red. — Cuthbert, Turner. 
Strawbbrriej. Chitrles Dowoing, Creecent, Kentucky, Cumberland Triumph, 

Manchester, Olendale. 

FOUNTAIN CODNTY. 

Apples, dimmer. — Bammer Qacen, Sweet Bough, Bed ABtrachan, Early Harreit. 

JW(.— Maiden Blush, Duchew o( Oldenburg, Wealthy. 

Wmler,— Ben Davis, Janet, Newtown Pippin, American fippin or Grind- 
stone, Wine Sap, Rhode Island Greening, Hor Rusaett. ' 

ftote.— Hyglop, Transcendent, Whitney. 
Fi,UMS. Blue Damson, Wild OooBe. 
Pbars. Bartlett, Plenuah Beauty, Clapp's Favorite. 
CHBBRtsa Early Richmond, May Duke. 
Qbapes. Concord, Isabella, Catawba, Niagara. 
Odbbants. Cherry, VerBaille», While Grape, 
GoosEBEBBiES, Ovcrcome by mildew and worms. 
Raspbebribs, Black. Ohio. Wild ooee succeed the best. 
Basfberbies, Red. Antwerp. 
Stxawberries. Captain Jack. 

FRANKLIN COUNTYv-TWO REPORTS. 

Apples. Summer — Early Harvest, Sweet Bough, Summer Queen, Red Astrachan, 
Trenton Early, Benonl, Tetofsky. 
/■a(i.— Maiden Bluah, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Sops of Wine, Tulpehocken. 
Winter. — Ben Davie, Rome Beauty, Wine Sap, White Pippin, Romanstem, 
Qrimea' Golden, Indiana Favorite, Jersey Black, Smith's Cider, American 
Pippin, or Grindtitone. 
Promising. — Shock ley. 
Crabs, — Hughes, Hyslop, Transcendent. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Sraock, Amaden, Early Beatrice. 
Plums. Damaon, \\ ild Goose, Green Gage. 
PsAits. Osband's Summer, Seckel, Clapp's Favorite, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, 

Beurre d' Anjoo, Duchee", Kieffer, 
Cherries. Early Richmond, Enf;liah Morello, May Duke. 
QoiNCia. Orange. 

Grapes. Hartford, Ivex' Seedling, Moore's E&rly, Salem, Agawam, Martha, Nor- 
ton's Virginia, Delaware. 
Cdbbamts. Cherry, White Grt^. 
Godsebbrribs. Houghton. 

Crescent, Cumberland. 
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GIBSON COUNTY— FIVE REPORTS. 

Apw-tts. Summer. — Eailj Harvest, B«d June, Red AKtr&chaii, Benoni, Yellow 

Primtismg. — Tetofskf. 

Fall.— Maiden Bluah, Rambo, Orimes' Qolden, Tnlpehocken, Fall Pif^in, Fall 
Wine. 

(FiWer.— Wine Sap, Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Gilpin, Willow Twig, Wilej- 
Sweet, Northern Spy, Smith's Cider, Jersey Black, Fink. 

ft-omtsinp. — MisBOuri Pippia. 

Orabi, — Tranticeiidetit, Hughes. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Old Miion Free, Stump, Blood Cling. 
Pluus. Wild Goose, Robinson, Blue Damaon, Weaver. 
Pearb. Bartlett, Ducbesa, Kiefier, Seckel, Howell, Tyson, Beurre d' Anjou. 
Cherries. Early Hay, May Duke, Governor Wood, Montmorency, Dye House. 
Quinces, Orange, Champion. 

Proraiiing. Meech's Prolific. 
GbAfes. Concortl, Moore's Early, Worden, Delaware, Duchess, Niagara,' Isabella. 

I^omiging. — Brighton, Pocklington, JefferBOQ, Agawam. 
OuBRANTs. Red Dutch, VerBsillcH, Fay's Prolific, White Grape. 
GoosBBERHiKs. HoughlOQ, Smith's Improved, DownJDg, Industry. 
Blackberries. Snyder, Taylor, Wilson's Early. 
Dewberries. Lucretia. 
Raspberries, Black, Gregg, Tyler, Ohio. 
Rasfbekries, Red. Cuthbert, Golden Qneen. 

Stbawbekries. Crescent, Cumberland Triumph, Sharplese, Kentucky, Wilson's 
Albany. 

GRANT COUNTY— FIVE REPORTS. 

Afp(>e$. Sammer. — Red Aslrachan, Early Harvest, Trenton Early, Red June. 
Promwing, — Yellow Transparent. 

Fatl. — Duchess of Oldenburg, Halden Blush, Pall Orange, Rambo. 
Promiting. — Weal thy. 

fFinler.— Ben Davis, Grimes' Golden, Baldwin, Smith's Cider, White Pippia, 
Romanstem, Wiuesap, Northern Spy, Jemey Black, Jonathan, Lawver, 
Mann. 
Crabi. — Hyslop, Transcendent, Whitney No. 20, General Grant. 
Peaches. Early Crawford, Foster, Heath Cling, Stomp, Crawford Late, Old 

Miion Cling; Wager, not reliable. 
Plttms. Robinson, Blue Damson, Wild Gooae, Miner, Lombard, Weaver. 

PromUing, — German Prune, Moore's Arciic. 
Fears. Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Beurre d' Anjou, Eiefier. 

/Vomirijij.^WBmer, Leconte, Lawson. 
Cherries. Early May, Montmorency, Louie Phillip, English Morello, Olivet 

Dye House. 
Quinces, Orange, Champion, 
Grapes. Concord, Worden, Wilder, Lady, Ive'd Seedling, Pocklington, Moore's 

Early, Washington, Brighton. 
Currants. Red Dutch, White Dutch, Cherry, Victoria. 
IVomixing. — Fay's Prolific. 
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GooaBBKKRiBa. Houghton, DomiiiK, Smith's Improved. 
Blackbbbbieb. Snyder, Tajlor, Wilioa's Earl;. 
Dewberries. Lacretia. 

Baspberbies, Black. Oregg, Mammoth Ouster, T^ler. 
Bascbebbies, Rbd. ShAffer** Coloeaiil, Turner, Harlboro. 

Stbawbebbigs. Creaoent, Cumberland Triumph, Wilsoa'a Aibao;, Hanohester, 
Jewell, Bharpleaa. 
JVomutn^.— Jeeaie, Babach. 

GEEENE COUNTY— SEVEN REP0RT8. 
Am.e8. Summer. — Early Harreat, Red Juoe, Red AatrachaD, Benoni, English 
Cod 1 in, Horae. 
Promiiing. — Yellow TrBneparent, Tetofsky. 

Fall.—iia.lden Bluah, Rambo, Fall Wine, Fall Pippin, Wealthy. 
Winler. — Ben Davia, Wine Sap, Smith'i Cider, Rome Beauty, Orimee' Golden, 

Limbertvig, Janet, Willow Tvig, Indiana Favorite, Gilpin, Stark. 
I^rnnUing, — Indian, Mann, McLaughlin's Keeper, Chronicle, Salome. 
Crabs. — Hyalop, Whitney No. 20, TranscendenL 
I^mining. — Martha, Quaker Beauty. 
Peacbbs. Alexander, Crawford'* Early, Amaden, Heath Cling, Stamp, Foatet, 

Blood Cling. 
Plums. Wild Gooee, Blue Damson, Robinaon, Weaver, German Prune, Lombard. 

Promiting. — Marianna, Imperial Gage. 
Pkabs. Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Kieffer, Tyson, Ducheaa, 

Scckel, Sheldon. 
CkERKIES- Early May, English Morello 

Fromintig. — Dye Houve, Montmorency. 
Quinces. Orange. Rea's Mammoth, Champion. 

OftAPES. Concord, Ivee' Seedling, Delaware, Pocklington, Wordeu, Moore's Early, 
Hartford, Britrhlon, Martha. 
JVomwitij. — Vergennes, Niagara, Woodruff Red. 
Cdrrantb. White Grape, Cherry, VersailleB, Red Dutch. 

Promising. • -Faj'a Prolific. 
GoosEBEBRiES. Downing, Smith's Impioved, Mountain Seedling. 
Blackbebbies. Snyder, Wachusetis. 
Dbwbbbbies. Lucretia. 
BASFBBRKiEa, Black. Gregg, Souhegan, Mammoth Cluster. 

fVomieijig. — Earh art. 
BA9PBKRRIEH, Red. Turner, Marlboro, Shaffer. 

BTBAWBERRiEa, CrcHceot, Cumberland Triumph, Sharpless, Eentucby, Bidwell, 
Windsor Chief, Iron Clad. 

HAMILTON COUNTY— FIVE REPORTa 

Apples Summer.^Red Astrachan, Early Harvest, Kirkbridge White, Early 

Strawberry, Oolden Sweet, TetoEsky, 
iVmnisiTip. — Yellow Traoaparenl, Duchess of Oldenburg. 

F(ri/.— Maiden's Bluah, Rambo, Fameuse or Snow, Wealthy, Fall Orange, Cain. 
Promising. — Haas. 
Winto-.- Ben Davis, Grimes' Golden, Indiana Favorite, Borne Beauty, Stark, 

Roman Stem, White Pippin, Willow Twig, Red Sweet Pippin, Tol man's Sweet. 
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JVomwm jr.— W alb ridge, Tulpehockeo. 

Orabi. — Wbitnej No. 30, Transcendent, Hjslop. 
pLUua. Wild Goose, Miner, Robinwn, Blue Dain«on, Oerman Prune. 

PromUmg. — Sanders' October, Lombard. 
Fears. Clapp's Favorite, Flemiah Beauty, Kieffer, Lawreai;e, Osband'i Bummer, 
Bartleit, Duchew, Beurre d' Anjou, Doyenne Bousaock.Seckel, Dana's Hovey. 
Chbbbies. Early Riclimond, English Morello, Louis Phillip. 

Promising. — Dye House, Montmorency. 
Quinces. Champion. 

Qrapes. Concord, Moore's Early, Worden, Brighton, Niagara, Pocklington, 
Wilder. Ives' Seedling, Martha, Ulster Prolific, Elvira. 

Prommng. — Wyoming Eed, Lindley. ( 

CcKRANTS. Red Dutch, Knight'n Sweet Bed, While Orape, Cherry, Black Naples. 

Promiaing, — Fay's Prolific, Jjee's Prolific 
Gooseberries. Houghton, Downiog, Mountain Beedjing. 

Prominng, — I nd u si rj . 
Blackberries. Taylor, Snyder, Eiitatinny, Lawton. 

Proraia ing. — Minoewashka. 
Dewberries. Lucre tia. 

Basfberbies, Black. Soiihegan, Ohio, Oregg, Doolitlle, Mammoth Cinaler. 
RAHFBERRlEd, Rbd. Cuthbert, Turner, Shaffer's Colorsal. 
SlRAWBEBRlEB. Hiner'd Prolific, Crescent, Sbsrplesa, Charles Downing. 

Prmiiitiing.— Jessie, Bubach. 

HANCOCK COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 
Apples, Summa: — Bed Aalrachan, Early Harvest, Bed June, Benoni, Summer 
Queen. 
Prfnaieing. — Yellow Transparent, Tetofsky. 
Fatt. — Maiden Blush, Duchess of Oldenburg, Rambo, Fall Wine, FajneuM or 

Snoir, Fall Pippin. 
Promising. — Haas. 

Winter. — B«me Beauty, Ben Davia, Smith's Cider, Vandevere, Wine Sap, Bald- 
win, White Winter Pearmain, Wagoner, Eomaostem, Newtown Pippin, 
White Pippin. 
Promising. — Wealthy, Walbridge, Mann. 
Grabs. — Transcendent, Hyslop. 
iVomisinj.— Whitney No. 20, Quaker Beauty. 
Peaches. Amsden, Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Alexander, Foster. 

P'omiaing. — Patterson's Seedling. 
Plums. Lombard, German Prone, Wild Goose, Bradshaw, Green Gage. 

Promiiiinff.— Moore's Arctic, Eobinson. 
Pkabs. Bartlett, Ciapp's Favorite, Oaband's Summer, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Duchesa, L. B. Jersey. 
PromUinff. — K iefler. 
Chebbies. Eaily May, Montmorency, Rein Hortense, English Morello, May 
Duke. 
PfDinisinp.— Louie Phillip, Dye House, Olivet. 
Quinces. Orange. 

Promia ing, — Ch am pion. 
Gbapes. Concord, Worden, Moore's Early, Ives, Martha, Elvira, Niagara, Dela- 
ware, Vergennes. 
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Promising. — Pocklington, Mary's Pavoiite, FreDli«B, Salem. 
Rabpbebrieb, Black. Gregg, Mammotli-Cluater, Souhegau, Doolittle. 

I'romiting. — Oh io. 
Rahpbebbi£8, Bed. Cuthbert, Turner. 

StbawbErkies. Crescent, May King, Piper, Bidwell, SharpletiB, Camberland Tri- 
ampb, Mt. Vernoa. 

Prtrnwins,— Warfield, Haverlaod, Bubach, Logan, Jessie. 

HAEHI80N COUNTY— FIVE KEPORTa 

Apples. Simmer.— Earl/ Harvest. Earlj Strawberry, American Sammer Pear- 
main, Summer Koae, Oravenstein, Benoni, Suniiner B&mbo, 8neet Bough. 
J'aW— Maiden Blasl), Twenty Ounce, Tulpehocken, Grimes' Golden, Holland 

Pippin, Eambo, Fall Pippin. 
TFtnter.— Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Wine Sap, Smith's Cider, Yellow Bell- 
flower, PenniylvKniB Red Streak, Lawver, Red Sweet Pippin, Nickaj'ack, 
SpitienburR, Lanaiogbui^. 
Promising. — Indian, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin. 
CVais,— Hughes. 

PbAcheb, Amsden, Hale's Early, Heath Cling. Troth's Early, Mountain Rose, 
George the Fourth, Crawford Early, Crawford Late Early York, Old Miion 
Cling, Old Miion Free, Honest John, Foster, Stump. Schumaker, Ward's 
Late. 

Plums. Wild Goose, Weaver, Blue Damson, Green Gage, Miner. 

Pears. Bartlett, Duchess, Flemish Beauty, Baurre d' Anjou, Clapp's Favorite, 
Beurre Ciarigeau, Beurre Easter, Lawrence, Seckel, L. B. Jersey, Winter 
Nell is, Leconte. 

CHERBTEa. Sarly Richmond, May Duke, Olivet, Governor Wood, Empress Eugenie, 
Black Heart, 

Qdinces. Orange, Augers. 

Gbafks. Concord, Ives Seedling, Harlford, Elvira, Niagara. Empire Stale, Ca- 
tawba, Isabella, Lady Washington, Alvey. 

C0BRANT8. Red Diilcb, Cherry. 

Gooseberries. Downing. 

Black BERRiFS. Wilson. 

Rabpbekhigs, Black. Mammoth Cluster. 

Stbawberries. Charles Downing. Kentucky, Wilson's Albany. 

HENDRICKS COUNTY— FOUR REPORTS. 

AppUiS. Summer.— Benoni, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Bed Stripe, Summer 

RoBe, Sweet Bough, Kirkbridge White. 
Promising. — Yellow Transparent. 

faf/.— Maiden Blush, Fall Wine, Bambo, Duchees of Oldenburg, Wealthy. 
iVomisinff.— Sweet Be 1 1 flower. 
Winler.— Btn Davis, White Pippin, Grimes' Golden, Clayton, Moore's Sweet 

or Red Sweet Pippin, Bomaa Stem, Rome Beauty, Smith's Cider (tree 

fender), American Pippin or Grind Stone (long keeper). Seed Favorite, 

Jarminile, Lansingburg (long keeper), Tulpehocken. 
/Vomisinj.— Pewaukee, Stark, York Imperial, 
ftoi*.- Transcendent, Whitney No. 20, Hyslop. 
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Pk&ohbs. Amsileii, Early York, Early Crawford, Late Crawford, Heath ClinK. 
Old MiiDD Cling, Roser, Slump, Smock, Troth's Early, Preeident. Peaches 
not a reliable crop. 
Plums. Wild Qooee, Robinson, Blue Damson, Miner, Lombard, Imperial Qage, 
WMhiogtOD, Oermao Prune. • 

JVwnwiny, — Moore's Arctic, Wolf, Hawkeye. 
Pbabb. Bartletl, Clapp's Favorite, Flenisb Beauty, Eieffer, Bella Lncratire, 
BhetdoD, Seckel, Tyson, Lawrence, Howell. 

Fromiting. — Garber, Mt. Vernon. 
CuBRBiES. Early Richmond. 

Promiging. — Montmorency, Ostheim, Dye House. 
QuDfCBS. Oran^, Champion. 

Grapes. Concord, Ivea' Seedling, Moore's Early, Worden, Niagara, Clinton, 
Delaware, Champion, Lady. 

FromUmg. — Brighton, Woodruff Bed. 
CtTKOANTS. Red Dutch, While Qrape. 

IVomisinff.^Fay's Prolific, Moore's Buby. 
OooaEBBBBiES. DownioK, Houghtou, Moantain Seedling. 

Promismg. — Champion. 
BiiACKBEKRiEs. Snyder, Taylor, Lawton, Stone's Hardy, Ancient Briton. 
DBWBBRBIEe. Lucretia. 
BASPBERRiBa, Black. Gregg, Ohio, Souhegan, Mammoth Clust«r, Miller's Daily. 

IVomUing. — Nemnha, Hilbom. 
Raspberries, Red. Tamer, Shaffer's Colossal, Cuthbert. 
Stbawberiues. Crescent, Cumberland Triumph, Warfield, Bubach, Logan, Een- 

Prmaiting. — Hatlie Jones, Haverland. 

HENRY COUNTY— FODR REPORTS. 

AFfLSB. Summer. — Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, American Summer Pearmain, 
Summer Queen, Trenton Early. 
R-omutijij. — Duchesfl of Oldenburg, Telofsky. 
Full.— Maiden Slush, Kambo, Wealthy, Fall Wine, Fall Pippin, Keswick 

Codlin, Gabriel. 
JVomiginj. — H a aa. 

Winter. — Ben Davis, While Pippin, Rome Beauty, Vandevere, Dominie, Jona- 
than, Grimee' Golden, King, Wine Sap, Yellow Bellflower, Romanstem, 
Baldwin, Jersey Black, Tolman Street, Talpehocken. 
R-omisinj.— Stark, Missouri Pippin. 

Oa5e.^ Whitney No. 20, Transcendent, Hyslop, Quaker Beauty, Hughes. 
Peaches. Amsden, Crawford Early, Crawford Lale, Hill Home Chief, Old Miion 
Cling, Old Mixon Free, Alexander, Honeet John, Foster, Stump, Heath 
Cling, Wheatland, Grosae Migoonne. Crop uncertain. 
Plums. Robinson, Blue Damion, Lombard, Wild Goose. 

PiomUing. — Marianna, Kclsey'e Japan. 
Peaks. Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Kieffer, Sheldon, Duchess, 
Seckel, Beurre d' Aiijou, Buffum, Vicar. 
Promising, — Garber, Warner. 
Cberries. Early Richmond, English Morello, Montmorency, Dye House, Got- 
ernor Wood (tender). May Duke. 
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QvurcEB. Orange, Champion. 

Grapes CoDcord, Moon's Earlj, Hartford, ClintoD, Delaware, Focblinf ton, Ivea' 
SredliDg, Ladj, Niisara, Salem, Martha. 

Prmninng. — Empire Slate, Wjoming Bed, Moore's Diamond, Liudley. 
Cdrraktb. Red Dutch, White Orape, Cherr?, White Dutch. 

JVomirinj. — Fay's Prolific. 
OoosxBERRiES. DowDing, HoaghtoD, Smith's Improved, Mountaiii Seedling. 

Promitmg. — lud us t ry , 
Black BBRBI1C8. Snyder, Taylor, Wilson, Early HsrvesL 
Dbwbkiibibs. Lucretia. 
Raspberries, Black. Gregg, Mammoth Cluster, Souhegan, Ohio, Davidson's 

Thornlen. 
Baspberries, Red, Cnthbert, Turner, Rnncocss, Marlboro, Shaffer's Colossal. 
&TRAWBEBRIES. Crescent, Cumberland Triumph, Kentucky, Bubach, Green's Pro- 
lific, Mt. Vernon. 

F^mninng. — Jessie, Belmont, Monmouth. 

HUNTINGTON COUNTY. 

Appl.Eg. Summer. — Benoni, Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Red June. 

Faa.—PM Pippin, Maiden Blush, Rambo. 

Winta — Baldwin, Northern Spy, English Russet, Wine Sap, Ben Davis, Amer- 
ican Golden Russet, Rhode Island Greening. 

Crabt. — Transcendent, Hughes. 
Peaches. Early Canada. 
PLrHB. Blue DamsoQ. 

PromUing, — Botan, OK^n, Prunus Simoni. 
Pears. Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Blood Good, L. B. Jersey, Seckel. 
Cherries Early Richmond, Englinh Morello. 
Grapes. Concord, Wordeu, Brighton, Empire State, Catawba. 
CuRRAina. Pay's Prolific, Red Dutch, While Qrape. 
QoosBBERRiES. Dowoing, Industry. 
Dewberries. Lucretia. 
Baspbepries, Black. Gregg. 
Baspbebbies, Bed. CuthberL 
STKAWBBRBiEa. Jeiieie, Bubach, Cumberland Triumph, Sharpless, Crescent. 

JACKSON COUNTY— TWO RFPOETa 
Applbs. Summer. — Early Harvest, Summer Rambo, Benoni. 
Promiging. — Yellow Transparent. 
Fall. — Jersey Sweeting, Maiden Blush, Rambo, Wealthy, Twenty Ounce Vao- 

devere. 
Winter. — Rome Beauty, Baldwin, Dominie, Newtown Pippin, American Qolden 

Rnsselt, Wine Sap, Ben Davis, Grimes' Golden, Willow Twig. 
CV061. — Hughes, Whitney, Transcendent. 
Peaches. Alexander, Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late, Heath 

Cling, Healh Free, Fleenor, Smock, Stomp, Trotli's Early, Wheatland. 
Plcus. Blue Damson, Washington, Green Gage, German Prune, Shropebire Dam- 
son, Lombard. 
Pears. Bartlett, Kl«ffer. 
Cbebries. Early KicfamoDd, May Duke, Montmorency. 
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Qdikces. Orange, Chnrnpion. 

ApbicOTb. Peacli, Earl; Oolden. 

Qbapbs. Concord, Ive'g Seedling, Catawba, ClintoD. 

CnBBANTS. Cherry, White Orape. 

GoosBBBRBiEa. Eoughton, Downing. 

Blaceberrieb. Earlj HarreBt, Kittatinnf. 

RAePBERRIES, Bl_LCK. OfCgg. 

R&BPBEBRiFe, Red. Brandywinf, Golden Qaeen. 
Strawberries. Sharpleis, Charlei Dowoiog. 

JASPEK COUNTY— TWO BBP0KT8. 

Apples. Summer.— Btd Astrachan, Ducheu of Oldenburg, Early Harvest, Benoai. 

Fall.— Maideo'B Blush, Weftlthj, Fall Wine, Rambo. 

ffin(«-.— Willow Twig, Yellow Bellflower, Northern Spy, Janet, Wine Sap, 
Tolman'B Sweet, While Winter Pearmain, BiildwiD, Bozbnrj RuBset, Ben 

Orabs. — Transcendent, Hyslop, Whitney No. 20. 
PI.CMS. Wild Goose, Weaver, Miner. 
Cherries. Early Richmond. 
Grapeb. Concord. 

Raspbebbibs, Black. Gregg, Doolittle, Mammoth Clnster. 
BASPBBHBTGa, RED. Cuthbert, Turner. 
Btrawbbrribs. Crescent, Wilson's Albany, Sharpless, Rnasell'a Prolific. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY— FOUR REPORTa 
ApPiiEg. Summer. — Early Harvest, Benoni, Bed Astrachan, Red Jane, Summer 

Qaeen, Sweet Bongh, Qolden Sweet. 
Promiiing. — Yellow Transparent. 
fuU.— Maiden's Blash, Fall Kppin, Ramho, Porter. 
Winter. — Ben Davis, York Imperial, Rome Beauty, Wine Sap, Grimes' Golden, 

American Golden Russet, Tolman'B Sweet, Janet, Milam, King, Talpe- 

hocben. Lansingburg, Smith's Cider. 
(>q68.— Hyslop, Tranecendent, Hughes, 
Peaches. Aleiander, Hale's Early, Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late, Heath's 

Cling, Stump, Old Miion Free, Henrietta. 
PltiMS. Blue Damson, Wild Goose. 
PEAHa. Bartlett, Flemish Beanty, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel, Sieffer, Howell, Snm- 

mer Doyenne. 
Cherries. Early May, May Dute, English Morello. 
Quinces. Orange. 
Grapes. Concord, Moore's Early, Hartford, Worden, Ives' Seedling, Brighton, 

Catawba, Martha, Delaware, Niagara. 
Currants. Bed Dutch, While Grape. 
QoosEBBBRiBS. Houghton, Industry. 
Blackbebrieb. Snyder, Lawton, Wilson, Eiltatinny (fine, but rusts badly). 

Early Harvest. 
Rabpbebrieb, Black. Mammoth Cluster, Gregg, Doolittle. 
Rabpberries, Bed. Cuthbert, Turner. 
Strawberries. Crescent, Wilson's Albany, Charles Downing, Kentucky, Miner's 

Prolific. 
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JENNINGS COUNTY. 

Apples. Summer..— Chen a ngo. Benoni, Enrlj Harveal. 

Faff.— Kambo, Maiden's Blush, Wealth;. 

Winler.—V!iae 8«p, Ben Davia, JohnBon Red. Stark, Grimes' Golden, Willow 
Twig. Janet, 

&o6(.— Whitney, Hyslop. 
Pi.oMe. Wild Goose, Blue DamsoD, Lombard, 

Promiiing. — Bobio wo . 
Pears. Bsrtlett, Clapp's Favorite Fie miah Beauty. 

I\omin.ng, — Kiefler. 
Chbrribs. Early Richmond, May Duke, Governor Wood. 
Quinces. Orange. 
Qkapbs, Concord. Ives. Hagiu. 
Currants. Cherry, White Grape. 

Promi*ing.—Faj 'e. 
Gooseberries. Downing, lloughtou. 
Blackberries. Snyder. 

Baspberbibs, Black. Soiihegao, Mammoth Cluster, Gregg. 
Raspberries, Red. Turner, Outbbert. 
SrBAWBBiiRtEH. Crencent, Sbarplesf). 

JOHNSON COUNTY— THREE REPOETa 
APPL.as. Summer. — Early Harveat, Red ABtrachan, Red June, Early Strawl>erry, 
Beooni. 
Promising. — Yellow Transparent. Duchess of Oldenburg. 
FidL—Uaidea Blush. Rambo, Fall Pippin. 
Promising. — Haas, Wealthy. 

Ifinfer.— Grimes' Oolden. Rome Beauty, While Pippin, Ben Davis, Tulpe- 
hocken, Newtown Pippin, Baldwin, Northern Spy, Yellow Bellfiower, Peck's 
Pleasant, King, Red Sweet Pippin, Smith's Cider, E«opus Spitieuburg, 
Wine Sap. 
I\omwing, — W al brid ge. 
Orabe. — Whitnap, Ilyslop, Hughes. 
Peaches. Crawford Karly, Amsden, Heath Cling, Old MiiOD Free, Old Miion 

Cling, troth's Early, Stump. 
Plums. Green Gage, Miner, Blue Damson, iiombard, Wild Goose, Marianna, 
Robinson. 
PromiiiTig. — Shipper's Pride, Moore's Arctic 
Fbabs. Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Clapp's Favorite, Sheldon, Tyson. 

Promising. — K ieffer. 
Ckebrieb. Early Rlcbmood, English Morello, Black, Black Tartarian, Mont- 
morency, Governor Wood. 
Quinces. Orange. 

Grapes. Concord, Delaware, Ives' Seedling, Clinton, Niagara, Catawba, Hart- 
ford. 
Promiimtg. — Pocklington, Salem. 
CtJBRANTs. Red Dutch. 
Blackbebhies. Snyler, Taylor. 
Dewberries. I-ucretia. 
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Baspbsbries, Black. QregKi Doolittle, Miami or Mammoth Clnster, 
' Badpberbieb, Bed. Cuthbert. 
Stbawberries. Creaceot, Cumberlind Triumph, Oleodale, Kenluck;, Greeo's 

Prolific. 

KNOX COUNTY. 
Applbs. Summtr. — Early Harvest, Benoni, Bed Jaae, Red ABtraohaa. 

JVomirinj. — Yellow TraDSparent. 

Fa/t-Maiden Blonh, Fall Wine. 

Pramiaing. — Wealthy. 

Winier.^Wine Sap, Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Orimee' Gtolden, JonaLhan, Jer- 
aej Black, Willow Twig, Lawyer. 

O oil.— Kentucky Red, Hughas, Tranecendent, Whitney No. 20. 
Pgaches. AtezNnder, Troth's Early, Crawford Early, Chinese Cling, Stump, Old 
MizDu Free, Heath Cling. 

JVomisinj . — Thurber. 
PX.UMS. Shiopahire DamBon, Wild Qoose, Miner. 
PKABS. Banletl, Seckel, Duchess, Flemish Beauty. 

Promicing. — Kieffer, Garber, Leoonle. 
Cherries. Early Richmond, English Morelto. 

Promising, — Dye House, Montmorency. 
Quinces. Orange, Champion. 
Grapes. Concord, Worden, Ives' Seedling, Delaware, Martha. 

JVomtmnj. — Niagara, Moore's Early. 
CuKBAHTa. Cherry, Red Dutch, White Grape, While Dutch. 

Promising. — Fay's Prolific. 
GoosEBBRBiES. Downing, Houghton. 

Prmaising. — I nd ustry . 
Blackberries. Snyder, Lawton, Early Harvest. 
Ds w BERRIES. Lucretia. 

Raspberries, Black. Ohio, Souhegan, Qregg. 
Raspberries, Bed. Turner. 
Stbawberries. Crescent, Sucker State. 

Promuing. — WarfieM. 

KOSCIUSKO COUNTY— FOUR REPORTS. 
Apples. Stimmer. — Bed Aetracban, Early Harveit, Bed June, Keswick Oodlin, 
Sweet Bough, Teto£ity. 
FaH.— Autumn Strawberry, Fall Pippin, Maiden BInsh, Twenty Ounce, Duch- 
ess of Oldenburg, Alexander, Bambo. 
n'lnUr.^ Baldwin. Ben Davis, Stark, Lawyer, Mann, Bhode Island Greening, 

Yellow Bellflower, Northern Spy, Roxbury Russet, Wine Sap. 
Orab$. — Hyalop, Transcendent, Soulard. 
Peabs. Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Duchess, Howeil, Beurre d' 

Aajou, Seckel, Kiefler. 
CHZBBiEa. Early Richmond, Governor Wood, May Duke, BDgllsh MoreUo, Mont- 
morency. 
Quinces. Orange. 
Qbapbs. Concord, Worden, Hartford, Martha. 

iVomt'eiuff. — Niagara, Pocklinglon. 
CnRBAHiS. Cherry, Bed Dutch, Fay's Prolific, White Grape, Victoria. 
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GooBEBBBRiBS. DownliiK, Houghton, Smith'i Improved. 
Blackberries. Sojder, Taylor, E>rl; Harvest. 
Dewberries. Lucreiia. 
Raspberries, Black. Gregg, BoubeK^D, Ohio. 
Raspberries, Red. Cuthbert, Hatuell, Turner, Marlboro. 

Strawberries. Creeceot, Windior Chief, Cumberland Triumph, Hanchester, 
Kentucky, Bubach, Jeeaie, Qandy, 

LAGRANGE CuUNTY. 

Afplgs. &(tnnier.— Red AatrachsD, Early Strawberry. 

FaJL — Maiden Blush, Fameuse or Snow, Ratnbo, Fall Pippin, Ducheu of 
Oldenburg. 

Promising. — We al I hy . 

WinUr. — Baldwin, LawTer, Northern Spy, Tulpehoeken, Rhode laland Green- 
ing, Grimes' Goldeo, King, American Qolden Russet, Vandevere. 
Peaches. Promisinj.^Ro'er, 
Plums, Wild Goose, Robinson. 
Pears. Bartlelt, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty. 
Cherries. Early Richmond. 
QtriNCBS. Alt varieties succeed. 

Grapes. Brighton. Worden, Concord, Moore's Early, Vergenues. 
CURHiNTa. Fay'a Prolific, White Grape. 
GOOSBBBRIUES. Smilh's Improved, Downing. 

Raspbekries, Black. Mammoth Cluster, 8oubegan, Gregg, Nemaha. 
Ba^pberbieii, Bed. Cuthbert. 
Stbawberbies. Haverland, Bo bach, Cumberland Triumph, Crescent, Kenluoby. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

Applbs. Samma: — Chenango, Early Strawberry, Golden Sweet, Sweet Bough. 

Fall — Autumn Strawberry, Rambo, Jersey Sweeting. 

Winter. — Baldwin, American Golden Russett, Roibory Bussett, Northern Spy, 
King, Tulpehockan, Wagoner. 

(>a6«.-He8per Rose, Van Wyck (sweet). 
Peaches. Conkling, Early Louiae, Crawford Late, Salway, Stump. 
Pluus. Bradsbaw, General Hand, Jefferson, Lombard. 

Promiidng. — Yellow Egg. 
Pears. Bartleit, Osband's Summer, Tyson, Sheldon, Seckel. 
Chbrbieb. Yellow Spanish, Black Eagle, Early Richmond, May Duke, Elton, 

Black Heart. 
Quinces, Champion, Orange. 

Apricots. Early Golden, Royal, Large Early, Moorpark. 
Grapes. Concord, Delaware, Hartford, Champion, lona. 
Currants. Cherry, Black Naples, Victoria, White Grapa. 
Goobbberries — Downing, Houghton, Crown Bob. 
Blackberries. Taylor, Snyder, Wilson's Early, Early Harvest. 
Raspberries, Black. Ohio, Gregg. 
Kaspberbies, Red. Cuthbert. 
Btbawberries. Bidwell, James Vick, Charles Downing. 
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LAWRENCE COUNTY— FOUR REPORTS. 

ApptKS. Summer.— Early Hucveat, Benoni, Bed June, Qoldeo Sweet, Chenango, 

R(d Stripe, American Summer Pearmain. 
iVomwini/. — Yellow Trannparent, Duchess of Oldenborg. 
FoU.— Maiden Blueh, Rtimbo, Fall Wine, Tulpehocken, Fall Pippin, Eeswick 

Codlin; 
JVomuniij.— -Tweilty Oauce. 
Winter.— Qiimea' Golden, Rome Beauty, Ben DatIb, Wine Sap, Smith's Cider, 

Indiao, Janet, While Pippin, Alma Sweet, Boibary Russet, Red Sweet 

ftomimnj. — Jonathan, Mann, Lawver, Lansingburg, Gteneral Lyon. 

ttTifti.— Kentucky Red, Transcendent, Hyslop, Whitney No. 20. 
Peaches. Old Miion Free, Heath Cling, Smock, Stump, Old Mixon Cling, Flee- 
nor. Honest John, Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Foster. 

I'romiting — Waterloo, Alexander, Salway, Steadley, Ward's Late, Globe. 
PLmtS. Blue Damton, Wild Qoose, German Prune, L>ombard. 

Promuing. Prunus Simoni, Marianna. 
pEABa. Clapp's Favorite, Bartlelt, Flemish Beauty, Duchess, Kieffer, Seckel, 

Cberrhs. Early May, May Duke, Black Tartarian, Governor Wood. 

JVomiewiff, — Montmorency, Dye House, Olivet. 
Quinces. Orange, Rea'a Mammoth. 

PfomUing, — Cfaatnpion. 
Gbapes. Concord, Moore's Early, Niagara, Catawba, Pocklington, Delaware, 

Martha, Brighton, Prentiss. 
CoKBANTS. Red Dutch, White Grape, 

Promiimg. — Fay's ProHlio. 
GooaEBERBiEs. Downing, Houghtoo, Mountain Seedling. 
Blackberries. Snyder, Kittatinny. 

Raspberhies, Black. Gregg, Tyler, Mammoth Cluster, Ohio. 
Basfbebbieb, Red. Cutbbert, Turner. 
Stbawbebkibs. Crescent, Manchester, Kenturky. 

Promithtg, — Bubach, Jessie. 

MARTIN COUNTY. 
Apples. Summtr. — Benoni, Early Harvest, Bed Stripe, Golden Sweet, Bed Astra- 

PromUing. — Yellow Transparent, Duchess of Oldenburg. 

iM.- Maiden Blush, Bambo, Fall Queen, Fall Wine, Tulpehocken, Wealthy, 

Twenty Ounce. 
TPinfer.^ Grimes' Golden, Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Wine Sap, Smith's Cider, 

Janet, Willow Twig, Lansingburg, Bed Sweet Pippin, Limber Twig. 
Orabe. — -Whitney, Transcendent. 
pEACHca. Alexander, Troth's Early, Early Crawford, Late Crawford, Old Mixon 

Free, Old Mixon Cling, Stump, Smock, Heath Cling. 
Pluhs. Blue Damson, Wild Qoose, Miner, Lombard, German Prune. 
Peaks. Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Duchess, KietTer, Seckel. 
Chebries. Early May, May Duke, Montmorency, Governor Wood. 
QuDtCGS. Orange, Champion. 
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OiUf Bs. Concord, Mirare'i Barlj, WordeD, Ives, Brighton, Pocklingtoa, Niagftr*, 

Marthv 
CcaBANTB, Bed DuUh, Ffcy'e, White Orape. 

OoosEBRBBiES, Dowoiog, HoagbtoD. 
B1.ACKBEBRIS8. Snyder, Taylor. 
RUPBERxiEs, B1.ACE. QregK, Souhegan. 
RASFBEaBiEs, Red. Cothbert, Turner, ShaSer. 
Stbawbebbieb. Credent, Cumberland, Kentucky, Bubach. 

MAKSHALL CODNTY— FOUR REPORTS. 
Appucs. Simnner. — Red Aslrachan, Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Summei 
Qiieea, Ooldeu Sweet, Sweet Bough. 
Prominng. — Yellow Tranaparent, Tetofiky, Duchesa of Oldenburg. 
-FbiL — Maiden Blush, Rambo, Haas, Faineuee or Snow. 
iVointmnj. — Wealthy. 

Winter. — Qrimes' Golden, Baldwin, Ben DavU, Tulpehocken, Roman Stem, 
Northern Spy, Jonathan, Willow Twig, Wagoner, Smith's Cider, King, Bel- 
mont, Rhode Island OreeniDg, Tolman Sweet. 
Oois.— Transcendent, Whitney No. 20, Soulard, Hyslop, General Grant 
P1.UHS. Wild Goose, Bradshaw, Lombard, Green Gage. 

Pears. Bartlett. Flemish Beauty, Clapp's Favorite, Seckel, Beurre d' Anjon, 
Doyenne d' Ete. 
iVwBMi'np. — Eiefier. 
CBKRRtsa. Early Richmond, Olivet, Dye House, May Date. 

Ffomiging. — Oelbeim, Ida, Louis Phillip. 
QuixcEs. Orange. 
Qbafes. Concord, Worden, Itbh' Seedling, Wilder, Focklinglon, Brighioa, Moore's 

Early, Martha, Delaware, Nisgara. 
Cdkbants. Cherry, Versaillea, White Grape, Red Dutch. 

Promi»ing, — Fay 'a Prolific. 
OoosEBKRRiEa. Dowoing, Houghton. 

Promining.-^l nd u b try . 
Bi^CKBEBRiES. Snyder, Stone's Hardy, Lawton. 
Dewberries. Lucretia. 

Baspbebries, Black. Gregg, Souhegan, Ohio, Mammoth Cluater. 
RA8PBBBR1B9, Red. Cuthbert, Shuffer'a Coloaaal, Turner. 

Stbawberbibs. Crescent, Coipberlaod Triumph, Green'a Prolide, Bubach, JesBie, 
Jewell, Sharpteaa, Manchester, Bidwell, Miner's Prolific. 
JViwnwinff. — Crawford, Haverland. 

MARION COUNTY— FIVE REPORTS. 
Apples. Siaamer. — Benoni, Red Aatrachan, Eeswick Codlin, Bed Stripe. Golden 
Sweet, Kirkbridge White, Duchess of Oldenbui^, Sweet Bough, Early Joe. 

iVmnwinj. — Yellow Tranaparent, Chenango. 

FbU. — Maiden Blush, Bambo, Gravenatein, Fall Wine, Fameuae or Snow, Hol- 
land Pippin. 

PromUing. — Wealthy. 

Winttr, — Ben Davis, Romanstem, Grimes' Golden, White Pippin, Rome 
Beauty, Indiana Favorite. Smith's Cider, Clayton, Stark, Tulpehocken, Red 
Sweet Pippin, Willow Twig, Tolman Sweet. LanuDgburg. 

iVomtifnj. — York Imperial, Pewaukee, Mann. 
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Ooi«.— Whitney No. 20, Transcendent, Hyslop. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Old Miiou Free, Early Beatrice Alexander, Stump, 

Heilb Cling. Smocb, Old Mizon Cling, Eilborn. Not a reliable crop. 
Plums. Robinson. Lombard Wild Goose, Blue Damson, Miner, Green Gage, Yellow 
Gage, German Prone. 
PromUing — WoH, Pottawattomie, Havbeje. Moore's Arctic. 
Pbars. Ducheea, Clapp's Fa7oriM, Bartlett, Beurre d' Anjon, Flemish Beanty, 
Doyenne i' E(e, Lawrence, Sheldon, Beurt« d' Waterloo. 
Promiiing. — KietFer Mt. Vernon, Garber. 
Cherries. Early May, Late Duke, Empress Eugenie. 

Promining. — Montmorency, Dye House, Ostheim. 
QlTlNCEa. Orange, Champion, Missouri Mammoth. 

Grapes. Concord, WorJen, Moore's Early, Ives' Seedling, Martha, Salem, Lind- 
ley, Hartford, Agawam, Brighton. 
Pramiging. — Niagara, Pocklington, Woodruff Bed. 
Currants. Fay's Prolific, Red Dutch, While Dntch, Knight's Sweet Bed, White 

Grape, Cherry. 
Goo^EB&RRiEs. Donning, Smith's Improved, Houghton, Mountain Seedling. 

Promising. — Industry, Champion. 
BiiACEBBKHiEs. Snyder, Stone's Hardy, Taylor. 

Promising. — Ancient Brilon. 
Dewberries. Lucre ti a: 

Baspbebries, Black. Qregg, Soukegan, Mammoth Cluster, Hopkins. 
Kaspbrrries, Bed. Ciithbert, Marlboro, Turner. 

STRAWBBRaiES. CresceDl, Cumberland Triumph, Sharpless, Bubach, Jessie. Jerwy 
Queen Manchester, Wilson's Albany. 
Pfomidng. — Gandy, Warfield. 

MIAMI COUNTY. 
Apples. Swrnmer. — Yellow Transparent, Red Astrachan. 

Fall. — Duchess of Oldenburg, Haas, Aleiander, Wealthy. 

Win/er,— Pewautee, Walbridge, Mann, Mcintosh. 

Proniiging. — Salome. 

O-nfis.— Whitney No. 20, Transcendent. 
Peaches. Early Canada, Foster. 

Peabs. Flemish Beauty, Kieffer, Clapp's Favorite, Howell. 
Cherries. Early Bichmond, Montmorency. 

Promising. — Ostheim, Dye House. 
Quinces. Champion. 

Grapes. Mocre's Early, Pocklington, Worden, Niagara. 
Currants. Fay's Prolific, White Grape, Cherry. 
Gooseberries Downing. 
Blackberries. Taylor, Snyder. 
Dewberries, Lucrelia. 

Baspbebries, Black. Gregg, Souhegan, Ohio. 
Raspberries, Red. Shaffer's Colossal. 
Stbawbbbbies. Sharpless, Manchester, Crescent. 

MONROE COUNTY— THREE KEP0BT8. 
Applbs Summer. — Early Harvest, Summer Queen, Red Astrachan, Keswick Cod- 
lin. Red Jnne, Duchess of Oldenburg. 
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AiU.— Maiden Blush, Rimbo, Fall Pippin. 

WmUr. — Orimea' Qolden, Rome Beant/, Tulpekocken, Ben Davii, Wine Sap, 

Nortliern 6p7, Kiag, Janet, Rozbar/ RoBMt, Willow Twig, American 

Golden Bassel. 
Oraln. — Transcendent, Kentackf Red, Hyalop, GeDeral Grant, Orion. 
PucHES. Schumsker, Heath Cling, Crawford Early, Foster, Old Miion Free, Old 

Hixon Cling. 
Plumb. Bloe £>amKin, Lombard, Wild Goose, Weaver. 
FuBS. Bartletl, Clapp's Favorit*, Stckel. 
CBbkbies. E^rly Richmond, Hay Dnke, Yellow Spanieb. 
QniKCES. Orange. 

OsAPBS. Catawba, Concord, Delaware, Martha, Ives' SeMltlng. 
Cdbrants. Red Dntch. 
OoosEBERRiEB. E)owning, Houghton. 
Bi.ACKBERRiE§. Snyder. 

Basfbesrizs, Black. Gregg, Miller's Daily, Mammoth Cluster. 
Raspberries, Bed. Cathbert. 
Strawbebribs. Wilson's Albany, Sharplees. 

MONTGOMERY COUtTTY-TWO REPORTS. 

APPL.EB. Sammer. — Tetofsky, Red Astraoban, Duchees o( Oldenburg, Early Har- 
vesl, Red Stripe. 

iVomirinj, ^Yellow TraoBparent. 

Jhi^.— Maiden Blush, Fall Wine, Twenty Ounce, Rambo. 

PromtMnj. — We al thy . 

Winter. — Grimes' Golden, Rome Beanty, Ben Davis, Jonathan, While Pippin, 
Willow Twig, Jersey Black, Janet. 

Prominng. — Mann, Pewaukee, Walbridge. 

Oti6«.— Transcendent, Whitney No. 20, Hyslop. 
F1.UK8. Wild Goose, Robinson, Blue Damson. 
Pears, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Sheldon, Beurre d' Anjoii. 

iVomirinj. — Kieffer, G artier. 
Cherries. Karly Richmond, English Morello. 

Pfomiemg. — Olivet, Late Richmond, Dye House. 
Obafes. Concord, Moore's Early, Martha, Ive's seedling, Pocklington, Delaware, 
Empire State. 

PtvmUing. — Nia ga ra . 
Cubkants. Fay's Prolific, Red Dutch, White Dutch, Cherry. 
GooeEBBBRlBS. Crown Bob, Downing. 
Blackbbbribs. Snyder, Wilson's Early, Taylor. 
Baspberbibb, Blacs. Gr^g, Mammolb Cluster. 
Raspberries, Red. Shaffer's Colossal. 
Strawberries. Crescent, Wilson's Albany, Eenlucky. 

iVcmirin jr.^ Wabash, Jessie. 

MORGAN COUNTY— TWO REPORTS. 

Apples. iStimmer. — Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Red June. 

Jha.— Tulpehooken, Maiden Bluih, Eambo, Fall Pippin, Fall Wine. 
Winter. — Ben Davis, Baldwin, Rome Beauty, Wine Sap, Janet, Yellow Bell- 
flower, Bed Sweet Pippin, Stark, Willow, Clayton. 
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CVfifra. — Whitney, TraDscendent. 
pEACHKa. Crawford Early, Crawford Law, Heath Cling, Old Mizon Cling, Stamp, 

Smock, Troth's Early. 
Plums. Wild Goose, Robinson. Lombard, German Prune. 
Pears. Bartletl, Sheldon, Seckel, Lawrence. 
Chbrkies. Early May, Yellow Bpanitb, Governor Wood. 
GRAPE8. Concord, Ives' Seedling, Moore's Early, Worden. 
OoosBBEBRiES. Downing, Mountain Seedling, Houghlon. 
KAaPBERBiES, Black. Gregg, Ohio, Hopkins, Sonbegan. 
Raspberries, Rrd. Cuthbert, Turner. 
Strawbebbies. Cjharpless, Crescent, Glendale. 

NEWTON COUNTY— TWO EEP0ET8 
Appi.es. Summer. — Hud Aatrachan, Early Harvest, Summer Queen. 

FalL — Fameuae or Snow, Rarobo, Maiden Blush. 

(pMKer.— Yellow Bellflower, White Pippin, Northern Spy, Rhode Island 
Greening, Roman Stem, Ben Davis, Limber Twig, Baldvin, Janet. 

Crabs. — All sntceed. 
Plums. Wild Goose, Blue Damson. 
Pearb. After two or ihree crops die with blighl. 
Cherries.— Early Richmond. 
Grapes. Concord, Isabella. 
Dewberries. All kinds do well. 
Raspbebhies, Red. Cuthbert. 
Stbawbebbies. Sharplesi. 

NOBLE COUNTY— TWO REPORTS 

APPI.K& Summer. — Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough, Golden Sweeu 

Promintig, — Yellow Transparent. 

i'^aff.^Maiden Blush, Jersey Sweet, Rambo, Fall Pippin, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Belmont. 

1ftnl«r.— Baldwin, Ben Davis, Tulpehocken, Jonathan. Rhode Island Greea- 
ing, Smith's Cider, Tolman Sneet, Northern Spy, Twenty Ounce. Clayton. 

JVomiiing. — Salome. Mann. 

CVote.^-Transcendent, Red Siberian. 

JVommnff.— Orion , 
Plums Wild Goose, Robinson. Weaver, Green Gage, Mariaona, Lombard, Quack- 
enboss. Miner. 

Promising, — i bundance or Botan, Prunus Siiooni, PrunuH Pinsardi, 
Pears. Clapp's Fsvorlte, Beurre d' Aujou, Bartlelt, Flemish Beaut.r, Sheldon, 
Onondaga. 

Promiiing. — KFeffer. Garber. 
Cherries. Early Richmond. 
QuiHCBS. Orange. 

Promieing, — Champion, Meech's Prolific, Missouri Mammoth, Reae' Mammoth. 
Grapes. Concord, Worden, Delaware. 

Promvimg.~- Niagara. 
CuBRANTa. Versailles, Fay's Prolific 

Pi-omiiting. — Lee's Prolific. 
GooSBRERRiES. HoughtOD, Smith's Improved, Mountain Seedling. 
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Raspbbbries, Black. Qregg, So a began, Ohio, Mammoth Clnaler. 
Baspbbrries, Rbo. Ciithbert, Philadetphia. 

Piomijinj.— Haneell, Marlboro. 
Sth&wberhies. Creecent, Sharplesa, Wil>oii'« Albany, Caplain Jack, Miner Cam- 
berUnd Triumph or Jumbo. 

iVomtnng. — Early Michael. 

OHIO COUNTY-TWO REPORTS. 
Apples. Swnmer. — Early Slrawbcrry, Red ABlrachan, GravenBtein, Ponrlh of 
Jnly, Summer Queen, Early Harvest, Red June. 
Fo/^— Maiden Bluah, Fall Pippin, Autumn Strawberry. 
FVomaing, — Fall Orange. 

Wmler. — Rome Beauty, Broadwell Sw«et, Ben Davis, Smith's Cider, Tewka- 
bury Blasb, Rhode Island Qreentng, Baldwin, Lansingburg, Milam, Jona- 
than, Stark. 
Prominng. — Gano, Moore's Sweet or Red Sweet Pippin. 
Ouis. — Hughes. 
Pkaches. Heath Cling, Stump, Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Troth's Early, 

Honest John, 
Pi.TtMs. Robinson, Graen Gage, Wild Goose. 

Promiting. — Clinton or Miner. 
Pbaqs. Bartlett, Seckel, Kieffer, Benrre d'Anjou, Flemish Beanty, Osband*! 
Summer, Lawrence, Ducheea. 
Prominng, — Kieffe r. 
Cbebbiks. Early Bicbmond, Dye House, Black Tartftrian, Wbi e Tartariui. 
Qi7iNCEa. Orange. 

GBAPBfi. Concord, Moore's Early, Brighton, Vsrgennea, Delaware, Cottage, Ivei' 
Seedling, Agawam. 
I\om,inng, — Early Victor, Eigga. 
CnRBANTS. Red Dutch, Fay's Prolific. 
GoosEBERBiKS. Downing, Houghton, 
Pn>na»ing. Smith's Improved. 
. BiiACKBEBSiBS. Snyder, Taylor, Kittatiuny (rusts some), Lawton. 
Dewbebbiis. Lucretia. 
BABPBERBiEa, Black. Souhegan, Or^g, Mammoth Clnater. 

Promuaig. — Ohio. 
lUapBBBitiBS, Bed. Shaffer's Colossal, Cuthbert, Hansell, Tnmer. 
Stbawbebbibb. Crescent, Sbarpless, Green's Prolific, Charle* Downing, Een- 

OBAHGE COUNTY— SIX REPORTS. 
Apples. Sumnter. — Benoni, Bed Astrachan, Early Harvest, Golden Sweet, Red 

Stripe, Yellow Transparent 
FoU.— Maiden's Blush, PennnylTania Red Streak, Rambo, Tnlpebocken, Fall 

Wine, Jersey Sweet, Wealthy. 
Promiaing. — Dachess of Oldenburg, Alexander, Flora Bellflower. 
Wmta: — Ben Davis, Jooathao, Borne Beauty, Grimes' Golden, Wine Sap, 

Indian, Clayton. Lawver, Jerrey Black, Alma Sweet, Janet, Smith's Cider, 

Stark, Milam, Willow Twig, Dominie. 
Promising. — York Imperial. 
CVa&a.— Kentucky Bed, Hnglies. 
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FxACHBa. Crawlord Earlj, Crawford Late, Heath Cling, Fleeaor, HoDest John. 

Hale's Early, Old Mizon Free, Wager, Amndea. 
Plums. Wild Goow, Bine Damson, Robinson, Newman, Weaver. 
PnAaa. Bartlett, Flemish Beautj, CUpp's FaTorite, Kieffer, Ducheu, Bearre d' 

Anjou, Seckel, President. 
CHERRiEa. Earl; Richmond, English Morello, Uay Duke, Olivet, Bell de Choicej. 
QuiMCEa, Orange. 

JVomuin^. — Cbampi on. 
Obapes. Concorc), Niagara, Empire State, Martha. 
'OoKBABTB. Faj'B Prolific, Bed Dutch. Cherry, White Grape. 
G003EBEKBIBS. Downing, Houghton, Monntiiin Seedling. 
Blackbbbkies. Law (on. 
Dbwbbbbies, Lnoretia. 

Baspberbibs, Black. Mammoth CInster, Tyler or Soahegao. 
RAfipBEBKiBg. Bed. Tnrner, Shaffer's Coioesal. 
Stba.'wbbrbirb. Crescent, Charles Downing, Sharpless, May King, Jessie, Logan, 

Wilson's Albany.. 

OWEN COUNTY. 

Apples. Snmmer. — Bed June, Early Harvest, 

Fail. — Maiden Blush, Bambo. Fall Pippin, 

Winter. — Borne Beauty, Ben Davis, White Pippin, Bed Sweet Pippin, Yellow 
Bellflower. 
Pluhs. Bine Damson, Wild Goose. 

iVomisinj. — Robinson. ' 

PEAiia. Bartlett. 

Promisinp, — K iefier. 
Chsbkibs. Early May. 
Obafbs. Concord, Ives' Seedling. 

Frotmiing. — Martha. 
Cc BRANTS. Bed Dutch. 
Gooseberries. Dowoing, Hongbton. ' 
Baspberkies, Black. Gregg, Souhegan. 
Stbawbbbeibs. Sharpless, Crescent, Wilson's Albany. 

PARKE COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 

Apples. Summer.— Banoni, Bed Aatrachan, Early Harvest, Golden Sweet, Yellow 
June, Summer Bose. Duchess of Oldenburg. 
Pfomwinff.— Yellow Transparent. 

JWI.— Maiden Blush, Bambo, Fall Wine, Fall Pippin, Porter, Ross Nonpareil. 
J^wnisinj.— Wolf River, Aleiander, Wealthy. 

TPimler.— Grimes' Golden, Rome Beauty, Roman Stem, Jonathan, Limber Twig, 
Ben Davis, Clayton, Stark, Pewaukee, Indiana Favorite, Bed Sweet Kppia, 
Michael Henry Pippin, Jersey Black, Wine Sap. 
Oaii.— Hyslop, Transcendent, Hughes, Quaker Beauty. Whitney No. 20, 
Peaches. Alexander, Heath Cling, George IV, Old Mixon Free, Stump, Craw- 
ford Early, Smock. (Crop uncertain). 
Plttus. Wild Goose, Miner, Blue Damson, Robinson. 
Promising. — DeSoto, Wolf, Marianna. 
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pEABS. I>Dch«M, KieSer, Bftrtlett, FlemUh Betutj, CUpp's Favorite, Bloo 'good, 
Tjaoa, Beurre d' A.njou. 

Pfomismg. — Oarber. 
Chexriis. Eul7 May, Englifb Morello, Maj Dake. 
Quinces. Orange. 
Qkapbs. Concord, Iret' Seedling, Moora'i Early, Niagara, Gioton, Agawam, 

Pooklington, ClintoD. 
Ctmiuins. Fay's Prolific, Bed Dutch, Cherry, Wliit* Orape, VerBaillea. 
GooBXBEUUES. DoimiDg, HongliCon, Smith's ImproTed, Mountain Seedtiog. 

iVwuKin J, — Ind netry . 
BLACKBBBRiBa. Snyder, Stone'* Bardy, Taylor, Ancient firi^n. 
Dewbebhie& Lucretia. 

Kabpbehkibs, Black. Gregg, Mammoth Cluater, Ohio, Souhegan. 
BASfBERftiES, Res. Cuthbert, Turner, BraudywiDe, ShifTer's ColoMal. 
Stbawbesrieb. Cr«Bcent, Windsor Chief, Oreen's Prolific, Jeseie, Cnmberland 
Triumph, Sharpleaa, Eeotuoky, Captain Jack, Jersey Queen. 

PEEEY CODNTY— TWO EEPOBTS. 
Apples. Summer.— Early HanreBt, Bed June, Red Astracbao, Summer Queen, 
Dnchest of Oldenburg, Horse. 

J-atf. -Maiden Blush, Fall Queen. 

tTijiter.— Grime*' Golden, Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Wine Sap, Janet, Pot- 
tinger, or Big Rea, Roxbury Ruaselt, Shockley, 

Orabi. — Hughes, Kentucky Bed, Transcendent. 
Peaches. Amsden, Smock, Crawford's Early, Ashby, Heath Cling, Old Mizon 

Free. 
Plumb. Wild Ooose, Blue Damson. 
Purs. Early Harvest, Seokel, BartletL 

Promising. — Klefier. 
Cherries. Early Richmond, Yellow Spanish, May Duke. 
QnmcBB. Orange. 
Gbafbs. Concord, Ivee' Seedling, Perkins. 

PromiHng.— Wordeu. 
CuBRiSTS. Fay's Prolific, Bed Dutch, Cherry. 
Qoobbberries. Houghton. 
Bi^CKBBRRiES. Snyder. 
Barfberrisb, Black. Gregg. 
Raspberries, Bed. Crimson Beauty, Cuthbert. 
SiBAWBBBHiES. Ctescent, Kentucky. 

iVrnnieinff.— Jessie, 

POBTER COUNTY— TWO REPORTS. 

Apples. Summer. — Yellow Transparent, Red Aslrachan, Sops of Wine. 

JiW^— Maiden Blush, Alexander, Fameuse or Snow, Gravenstein, Porter, 

Sweet Russett. 
tTinier.— Northern Spy, Ben Davis, Willow Twig, Baldwin, Yellow Bellflower, 

English Buesett 
Orabi. — Transcenden t. 
FliCKS. Bine Bsmson, Wild Goose. 
I\omiang. — Robinson. 
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Pbabs. Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Clapp'e Favorite, L. B. Jerse;, Bearre d'Anjou, 

Kieffer. 
Ghkkbies. E^iij Kichmond. 
Grapes. Concord, Brighton, Wordeo. 
CuBBANTS. Fay's Prolific, Cherry. 

Blacsberries. Snyder, Taylor, Agawam. ' 

BABPBEBBiEa. Blace. Gregg, Ohio, Souhegan. 
Baspbekbibs, Rid. Cuthbert, Shaffer's Colosial. 

Stbawbbbribs. Cretcent, Sharpless, Wilson's Albany, Pbelpa' Seedling. 
Promiaing. Jetsie, Gandy, Monmoatb. 

POSEY COUNTY. 

Apfi.es. Summer. — Horae, Bed Stripe. 

J-'ait— Rambo. 

WitUer. — Wine Sap, Home Beauty, Ben Davie, limber Tnig, White Pippin, 
Prior Red. 
Pea cans. Heath Cling. 
Pluus. Wild Goose, Blue Dameon. 
Pbabs. Seckel. 
CuERBiES. Early Richmond, May Duke, Governor Wood. 

PULASKI COUNTY. 
ArPUSs. 5utnni«r.— Docheaa of Ol'denbarg, Bed Aetracban, Saps of Wine, Tetof- 

.ij. 

FbIL — Fameuee, Lowell, St. Lawrence, Alexander. 

Ifin/n-.— Winter Wine or PenDsylvania. Bed Streak, Roman Stem, Tolman'i 
Sweet, Englieh Russett, Perry Rnssett, Bawles' JaneU 

Ombt. — Tranecendenl, Whitney, Hjslop. 
Peaches. Kot reliable. 

Pluus. Wild Qoose, Robinson, De Solo, Marianna. 
Pbabs. Flemish Beauty, Sheldon. 
Cherbies. Early Richmond or Early Hay, EagliBh Morello. 

Promising. — Moolmorency, Olivet. 
Gbapes. Worden, Concord, Pocklington, Martha. 
CuBKANT§. Red Dutch, White Dutch, Cherry, VersaUlei. 

Promiting, — Fay's. 
GooSEBBRBiBg. Downing, HoDghton, Mountain Seedling, Smith's Improved. 
Black BEBRiEa. Snyder, Taylor. 
Rabpbbbbies, Blace. Gregg, Ohio, Souhegan. 
RASPBESHiEa, Red. Shaffer, Turner, Cutbbert 
Stkaivbbrbib9. Daniel Boone, Parry, Sharpless, Itaska, Duchess. 

J\ ommmj.^ Jeesie, Logan. 

PUTNAM COUNTY-FOUR REPORTS. 
Apples. Smnmer,— Early Harveat, Bed Astracban, Benoni, Golden Sweet, B«d 

Fo/J.— Maiden Blush, Rambo, Fall Pippin. 

ffinto.— Ben Davie, Grimes' Golden, Jersey Black, Roman Stem, Wine Sap, 
TnlpebockcQ, Mosier Sweet, Tolmao Sweet, Clayton, Janet, Rome Beaaly-; 
Pewaukee, Stark, Laoaingburg. 
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O-obg. — TraDaceodent, H;alop. 
PsACHES, Amsdeu, Bmock, MorrU White, Earl; Crawford, Trolh'i Eulj, Heath 

Cling, Hftle's Early, Old Mixon Cling. (Crop ancertalii). 
Plomb. Robinaon, Wild Goow, Blue Dameon, Loobaid, Weaver, Miiwr. 

Prtmitutg.— Shippers' Pride, Kelaey'a Japan. 
Peabs. Duchesa. KieSer, Bartlett, Clapp'a Favorite, Flemish Beaiitr, Seckel, Shel- 
don | Bloodgood. 
Cherbixs. Earlj Richmond, Engliah Morello. 
Quinces. Orange. 
Obafes. Concord, Ives' Seedling, Moore's Barlj, Niagara, Worden, Delaware, 

Isabella. 
Cdsbanis. Pay's Prolific, Bed Dntcb, While Grape. , 
OooSEBKBBiEs. Houghton, Downing. 
Bi^cKBEBRiES. Snyder, Agawam, Stone's Hardy, Lawton. 

Prom inng. — Erie. 
Dewbeb rieh. — Lucretia. 
BASPSEBaiES, Black. Gregg, Tyler. 

Promiiing. — Ohio. 
RABPBEaRtKB, Red, Torner, BbaB'er'B Colossal, Cutbbert, Brandywine. 

Premiting. — ^Martboro. 
Strawbebbies. Crescent, Cumberland Triamph, Sharpless, Wilson's Albany, 
CaptaiD Jack. 

PromUmg. — Logan. 

RIPLEY COUNTY— THREE REPOETS. 
Afflbb. SumiBer. — Early Harvest, Early Strawberry, Snmmer Queen, Red Astra- 
cban. Sweet Bongh. 
i^. — Maiden Blush, Rambo, Tulpehocken. 

Winlcr. — Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Orimes' Golden, Wine Sap, Baldwin, 
Stark, Smith's Cider, Gilpin. 
pLUua. Imperial Gage, Blue Damson, Wild Goose. 
Chebkibs. Early May, Ei^iisb Morello, May Dake, Governor Wood. 
QoiNCES. Orange. 

Gbapes. Concord, Delaware, Niagara, Ives' Seedling, Brighton, Catawba. 
Babpbbbbies. Gregg. 
Straw BEBBiES. Kentucky. 

BUSH COUNTY— FOUR REPORTS. . 
APP1.&3. Summer, — Bed Astrachan, Dnchess of Oldenburg, Eirly Harvest, Be- 
noni, Summer Qaeen, Tetofaky, Golden Sweet, Yellow June. 
au.— Maiden Blush, Rambo, Fall Pippin, PoM«r, Haa*, Fall Wine, 
Winter.— Ben Davis, Rome Beaaty, Roman Stem, Smith's Cider, Peck's 
Pleasant, Grimes' Golden, Pewankee, Baldwin, Esopos Spitzeoburg, Wine 
Sap, Rozbary Busset, Tolman Sneet, Dominie. 
Promiimg — Clayton, Mann. 

Crabt. — Transcendent, Whitney No. 20, Hyslop, Quaker Beauty. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Old Mizon Free, Heath Cliug, Heath Free, Hale's 
Early, Honest John, Lord Palmerston. 
Promithtg. — Schnmaker, Mrs. Brett, 
Plums, Lombard, Blue Damson, Shippers' Pride, Wolf, Weaver, Wild Ooose, 
Moore's Arctic. 
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Prontumg. — Coe's Qolden Drop, Abondance. 
Peaks. Barllelt, Clapp's FnvorJte, DachMa, Flemish Beaaty, Eiefivr, Sbeldon, 

Beurra d'Aujou, Lawrence. 
Chbrrieb. Earl; Bicttuond, Montmorency, Dje Hoow, QoTemor Wood, Black 

TarlariaD, EnglUb Mor«llo. 
Quinces. Orange, Champion. 
Qbapeb, Concord, Niagara, Worden, Moore's Early, Ives' Seedling, Delaware, 

Olinton, Catawba, Martha. 
Promuing. — Empire Statt, Focklington. 
Cdrrants. Fay's Prolific, Red Dutch, Cherry, White Grape. 
GoosiBEBBiits. Downing, Hoaghlon, Smith's Improved. 
Bi^ACEBEBsiM. Snyder, Taylor, Stone's Hardy, Kittatinnj'. 
Dkwhbbsibs. Lucretia. 

Rasbfebbies, Black. Or^g, Tyler, Ohio, Uammoth Claster. 
Babpbebbi^, Bed. Cuthbert, Turner, Brandywine. 
Stbawbebbies. Crescent, Cumberland Triumph, Bharpleea, Eentocky, Warfield. 

SCOTT COUNTY— TWO EEP0RT8. 

Apples. Sunim«r.-~Benoni, Bed Ailrachan, Early Hairest, Qolden Sweet, Bed 
June, Sweet BoDgh. 

JVomwinj. — Yellow Transparent. 

faU.— Maiden Blush, Rsmbo, Pall Wine. 

Wmter.—'Ben Davis, Grimes' Qolden, Borne Beauty, Baldwin, Jersey Black, 
Janet, Yellow Bellflower. 

Prominng. — Stark, Hann. 

Chiii.— Transcendent, Hyslop, Hughes. 
Peaches. Amsden, Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Heath Cling, Old Miion 

Cling, Heath Free, Fleenor, Honest John, Early Yorfa. 
Fldhs. Wild Goose, Blue Damson, Green Gage, Yellow Gage, Bobinson, Weaver. 
Feabb. Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Clapp's Favorite. 
Cbebbies. Early May, Yellow Spanish. 
Quibcbs. Orange. 

Prmniiing. — Champion. 
QBAPsa. Concord, Ives' Seedling, Catawba, Perkins, Delaware. 

PromUing. — Worden, Niagara. 
CuBRAHTg. Cherry, Versailles, White Orspe, Red Dutch. 

Promiiting. — Fay's Prolific. 
GoosEBERBiEB. HoughtOQ, Dowuiifg, Smith's Improved. 
Blacks EBBiEB. Snyder, Taylor, Lawton. 
Baspbebries, Black. Gregg. 
Basfbebbibs, Bed. Caihbert, Turner. 
Stbawbebbies. Crescent, Sharpless, Charles Downing, Wilson's Albany. 

SHELBY COUNTY-TWO BEPOBTS. 

Apples. Summer. — Early Harvest, Yellow Transparent, Red June. 
Fall. -Duchess of Oldenburg, Sops of Wine, Rsmho. 
TfiiUer.— Rome Beauty, Ben Davis, Smith's Cider, Flora Bellflower, Walker's 

Beauty, Janet, Milam, Prior's Bed. 
OoAs,— Whitney No. 20, General Grant. 
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Peaches. Earl; CaDtula, Ameden, Old Hitoh Free, Heath Cling. 

FiiUHs. Shippern' Priile, Marianne, ForeF.l liose^ German Prune, Blue Damson, 

Lombard, Coe'e Golden Drop. 
Feabb. Bartlett, Clapp'i Favorite, L. B. Jersej, Vic&r, Kieffer, Sheldon, 
Cbbbkibs. Uontmorenc7, Earlj Richmond, Dje House. 
QuTMCEB. ^Utampion, Rea's Mammoth. 
Apbicots. J. I- Bndd, Golden Drop. 

Grapes. Concord, Moore's Earl/, Niagara, Pocklington, Vergeunea. 
CuRaANn. Fay'a Prolific, Versailles, Bed Dutch, White Grape. 
GooBBBBRRllB. Downlng, Smith's Improved, Industry. 
Blackberries. Snjder, KUtalimij. 
Dewberries. Lncretift. 

Raspberries, Black. Mftmmoth Cluster, JohnstoD's Sweet, Ohio, Boahegaa. 
Baspberbibs, Bed. Cuthbert, Shaffer's ColoMal. 
Strawberries. Babach, CreMent, Jene; Queen. 

SPENCER COUNTY— TWO REPORTS. 

Appi.es. Summer.— BiBd Jnnc, Benoni, Yellow June, Eislj Harveet, Sammet 
Qaeen, Summer Boee, Bed Astracbui. 

Promiting. — Yellow Transpareot. 

Ihli — Maiden Blush, Rambo, Bail«7 Sweet, Fall Qoeen, Haas. 

Witiitr. — Rome Beantj, Wine Sap, Ben Davis, Grieae*' Golden, Smith's Cider,' 
Limber Twig, Fink (small, long keeper), Janet. 

Pnmiting. — ludiaB, Lswver, Mi«w>ari Pippin, 

Orabt. — Hughe*, Transcendent 
Peaches. Heath Cling. Amsden, Alexander, Crawford Early, Chinese Cling, 

Stnmp Cling, Blood Cling, Old Mixon Cling, Old MUon Free. 
PLiniB. Wild Goose, Blue Damson. 

Promiting.—Ijo mb ard. 
Fears. Barttett, L B. Jersej, Duchess, Flemish Beauty, Lawrence. 

Prom ising. — Kiefler. 
Cherbies. Farlj Richmond, English Morello, Governor Wood, Maj Dnke. 
QciNCES. Orange, Champion, Meech's Prolific 
Apricots. Moorpark, Peach. 

Qbapbs. Concord, Ives' Sevdling, Lady WHshington, Martha, Jefferson, Pock- 
lingtoD. 

PfomUing. — Moore's Early, Niagara, Empire State, 
CUBRANTS. Cherry, Versailles, White Grape. 

PromUing. — Fay's Prolific. 
GoOBEBKBBiES. Houghton, Downing. 

Pnmtiang. — Smith's Improved, Industiy. 
Blacererbies. Snyder, Kittatinny, Erie. 
Dbwbbbbiks. Lucrelia. 

Raspbkbbieb, Bi^ck. Gregg, Mammoth Cluster. 
Raspbebbieb, Bed. Cuthbert, Turner, Hansell. 
Strawberries. Ci«Bcent, Wileoa's Albany, Kentucky, Jessie, Itasca, 

STEDBEN COUNTY. 

est. Sweet Bough, 
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ft-omiMnp.— Yellow TranRparent. 

FtdL — Haiden'i) Blnsh, Gr«venalein, Fall Pippin, A)«iaader. 

iVowiininy.— Duch*« of Oldenbarg, Wealthy. 

IFt7U«r. — Baldwin, Rhode laiand Greening, Wagoner, Orimea' Uoldeo, Domi- 
nie, Jonathan, King, Tolman Sweet. 

Promining. — Law7er, Stark. 

&o6».— TranBcendent, Hjslop. 

Promuiiig.— Whllnej Mo. 20, Uartka. 
fEACHBa. Alexander, Crawford Early, Crawford Lale, Old HiionClinK, Wagner, 

Foster. 
Pluhs. Qfeen Qage, Miner, Lombard, Blue Damson. 

Fb&ks. Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemiah Beauty, Seckel, Lawrence, Beurre d' 
Anjoo, Due bees. 

Prom i*ing. — Lawaon . 
CHBBRtEa. Early Blcbmond, Empresa Eugenie. 
Quinces, Orange, Champion. 

Promiring. — Heeoh's Prolific. 
Qkates. Worden, Niagara, Concord, Delaware, Salem, Pocklington. 

Promumg. — Eaton, Moyer, Woodruff Red, Empire Ktate. 
CnBRAKTS. Fay'B Prolific, White Grape, Victoria. 
QoosEBBSBiBS. Downlng, Smith's ImproTed. 

fVowwiny.^^lnd nstry . 
BliACSBBBBtn. Taylor, Erie, Agawam. 

Pr«mi»ing. — Ancient Briton. 
Dewberries. Lucretia. 
Raspbebries, B1.ACE. Sonhegan, Grefig. 

Pmmiting, — Hilbcm, Johnston's Sweet. 
Raspbebkies, Bkd. Shaffer's Coloraal, Cnthbert. 
9tbawbbrrie8. Jessie, Bubacli, Haverland, Bharplea*. 

R-omurinp.— Crawford, Gandy. 

SULLIVAN COUNTY— FOUR REPORTS. 

Apples. Sumnxr. — Benoni, Bed Astrachan, Early Harvest, Red Stripe, Dnchesa 

of Odenborg, Oold«n Sweet, Tetofsky, Borse. 
FoJi. —Maiden Blneh, Ramho. Aotumn Strawberry, Fait Pippin. 
IFi7il«r.~Ben Davis, Wine Sap, Rome Beauty, Janet, Clayton, Willow Twig, 

Yellow Bellflower, Smith's Cider, Michael Henry Pippin. 
O^Imi. — Transcendent, Hyalop, Hughes, Qnaker B«auty. 
Pears. Ducbess, Barllett, Clapp's Favorite, EieEFer, Seckel, L. B. Jersey. AD die 

easily except Kielfer. 
Chbbbies. Early May, English Morelto, Black Heart. 
QciNCES. OrangP. 

OsAPBS. Concord, Irea' Seedling, Martha. 

CcRRAMTB. Versailles, White Grape. Red Dutch, Lee's Prolific 
GooasBEBRiEa. Downing, Hooichton, Mountain Seedling. 
Blacrbbrbies. Snyder, Lawton. 
Dewberries. Lucretia. 

Rabpbbrbies, Black. Oregg, Mammoth Ctusl«r, DooHttle. 
Raspberbies, Rbd. Culhbert, Turner. 
STRAWBERRtES. Captain Jack, Cumberland Triumph, Cniacent, Wilson's Albaaj. 
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■ SWITZERLAND COUNTY—FIVE BEPORTa 

ArpLEB. Summer. — Earlj HarreBt, Benoul, Red Aatraclian, Tr«Dton E>rl7, Ameri- 
can Summer Pearmain. 
Pramiting. — Yellow TraDBparent. 
Fd/J.— Maiden Blu»h, Rambo, Tulpehocken, Porler. 

Winter— Baa D&vi*, York Imperial, Rome BeaDty, Wine Sap, Smith'i Cider, 
Moore's Sweet or Red Sweet Pippin, Janet, Laoaingbarg, Qilpin, Grimes' 
Golden, Jerse; BUcb, Nortliern Spy. 
Chi6». — Quaker Beauty, Hughe*. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Troth's Early, Old Hizon Cling, Smock, Heath CtinK> 

Honeat Jobii, Salway, Waterloo. 
Plums. Blue Damson, Qreen Gage, JeflersOD, Wild Goose, Bobinma. 
PxARS. Barllett, Fleminh Beauty, Seckel, Kieffer, Vicar, Beurre d' Anjoii. 
Cherbibs. Early May,Black Tartarian, May Duke, Montuoreticy,OoTeraar Wood. 
QmNCBB. Orange. 

Qrapis. Concord, Ives' Seedling, Moore'i Early, Worden, Brighton, Martha, 
Delaware, Hartlord. 
iV<Mnuini7. — Njsgara, Empire State. 
Currants. Pay's Prolific, Red Dutch. 
Blackvebries. Snyder, Taylor, Lawton. 
RjUpbbrrieb, Black Gregg, Souhegan. 
Raspberries, Red.' Reliance, Philadelphia. 

StrAwberrTES. fiharpleis, Charles Downing, Bidweli, CrcBcent, Wfndior Chief, 
Captain Jack, Qlendale. 
i^-omitiTifl. — Jessie. 

TIPPECANOE COUNTY-THREE REPORTS. 
Apples. Summer. — Early Harvest, Benoiti, Red Astrachan, Duchesi of Oldenburg. 

Promtiing — Yellow Transparent. 

/iiff.~ Haideo Blush, Bailey Sweet, Bambo, Fall Pippia, Fameuae or Snow. 

Pfomii ing, —We al t h y , 

Winter. — Wiae Sap, itome Beauty, Vanderere, Ben Daris, Willow Twig, 
Stark, Northern Spy, Baldwin. 

Promlting. — Miaaouri Pippin. 

Crabs. — Tranecendeot. 

Promwinj.— Whilney No. 20, Martha. 
Plums. Blue Damson, Bobinson, Wild Goose. 

Pears. Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Duohess, Seokel, Kieffer. 
Cherries. Early Richmond. 

Graphs. Coucord, Worden, Moore's Early, Brighton, Agawam, Niagara, Dela- 
ware, Martha. 
Currants. Fay't Prolific, Bed Dutch, White Dutch, White Grape. 

Pfomvang. — Lee's Prolific, Crandall. 
Gooseberries. Early Orange, Downing, Houghton, Mountain Seedling. 
Blackberries. Snyder, Taylor, Wallace, Erie. 

Promising. — M in ne waak i. 
I>KWBBRRIES. Ducretia. 
Raspberries, Black. Oregg, Nemaha, Hilborn, Hopkina, Tyler. 

/Vomisinsi.— Ada. 
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Baspberriss, Bed. Cntbbert, Tamer, Brandywiae, Belitnee. 
SiBAWBEBBiEs. Warfield, Bubach, Logan, CDinberUiid Triumph, CreBcent, 
Green's Prolific, Mt. Vernon. 
Prmniting, — Haverland, Crawford, Honmonth. 

UNION COUNTY. 

Apples. &imni«r.— Earlj Harveit 

i^I.— Maiden Blmh, Fall Pippin, Bambo. 

WitUtr. — Indiana Pavorite, Iforthem Bp7, Wine Sap, Bhode Idand Greening, 
Ben Davia. 
Peabs. ' Flemish Beanty, Bartlett 
QuiMCBB. Orange. 
Grafeb. Csneord. 
Blackbkrbies. Snyder. 

Basfbkbries, Black. Mammoth Cluster, Gh-egg. 
SiBAWBBRRiES. Captain Jack, EentDckf, WiUon'B Albaof. 

VANDERBURGH COUNTY. 

Apples. Suntmtr. — Summer Queen, Red Astrachan, Early Hirvest, Horse. 

JbU.— Uaiden Blush, Bambo, Fall Qaeen. 

Winter. — Wine Sap, Rome Beanty, Ben Davis. 

Ihnaitmg. — Lawyer, Eaotiman's Favorite. 

Orabi. — TriDscendent, Hrsiop, Hugbea. 
Peaches. Amsden, Early York, Heath Cling, Old Miion Free, Old Mixon Cling, 

Stump, Crawford Late, Smock, Foster. 
Plums. Wild Goose, Bine Damson. 
Fkabs. Bartlett, Clapp's Favorite, Flemish Beauty, Osband's Summer. 

Promiaing. — KieBer. 
Chebbies. Early Bichmond, English Morello, May Duke, Reine Hortense. 
QoiDCBS. Orange, Champion. 
QbaPES. Concord, Ivea' Seedling, Agawam. 

Promising. — Niagara, Eaton. 
Cdbbants. Veraailleg, Fay's Prolific. 
Goosbberbies. HoDghton. 
Bl^CEBERRiBB. Snyder, Lawton. 
Rabpbebries, Black. Hammoth Clutter, Gregg. 
Raspberries, Red. Turner. 
Strawberries. Kentucky, Sharplew, Crescent, Cumberland Triumph or Jnmbo. 

VERMILLION COUNTY— TBREE REPORTS. 

Apples. Smttmer. — Early Harreat, Red Aatrachsn, Duchess of Oldenburg, Tren- 
ton Early. 
Piomiemg. — Yellow Transparent 
Ri;/.— Wealthy, Rambo, Twenty Ounce, Fall Pinpin. 
WinUr.— Rome Beauty, Wine Bap, Grimes' Golden, White Pippin, Smith's 

Cider, Ben Davis, Norlhem Spy, Yellow Bellflower. 
Orabi. — Transcendent, Martha. 
Plcms. Wild Goose, Weaver, Robinson, Moore's Artie, Blue- Damson. 
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PxAM. Early Richmond, Hay Duke, Olivet. 

Gripes Concord, Wordea, Moore's Early, It«s S.-edling, Brightoa, Matlha, Del> 

awftre, PockliDgtoa. 
CcBRAiTTB. B«d Dutch, CLerrj, White Orape, Victoria. 

Promiiing. — Fay's Prolific. 
GooeSBXRBiBB. HoDghton, Downint, Hoaiitaiii Seedling. 

Pnmitmg. — 1 ad asl ry. 
BLACKBBBBiEe. Snyder, Taylor. 

Promiting. — Erie. 
Dkwbbbbibs. Locretia, 

Babpbbkbus, Blaos. Qregg, D»)little, Ohio, 8oah«gaa. 
iUaPBUBBiES, Red. CDtht>«rt, Tarner, Haiuell. 

Romiiing, — tlolden Queen. 
Stsawbekbikb. CraceDt, Waifield, Wilson's Albany, SharplesB, Hanchaatar, 
Jersey Queen. 

iVominnf. — Jenie, Bubach, Logan. 

VIGO COUNTY— TWO REPORTa 

APPLKk Sammer. — Early Harvest, Benoni, Red Stripe, Summer Qaeen, Red Jane, 
DachcM ot Oldenbnrg. 

Promiting. — Yellow Transparent. 

FaU.--Rambo, Fall Wine, Fall Kppin, Maiden BInsh. 

TVuiler.~Ben Davis, Rome Beauty, Grimes' Golden, Wine Sap, Clayton, 
White Winter Pearmaic, Lavver, Janet, Indiana Favorile. 

Onii. — Transcendent, Hf slop. , 

i^flmirinff.— Whitney No. 20. 
PLnMB. Wild Goose, Robinson, Miner. 
pKABS. Benrre d' Anjon, Bufiam, Sheldon, Garber, Duchess, Bartlett, Howell, 

Kieffer, Seckel. 
Cbbrries. Early May, English Uoielto. 
Quinces. Orange. 
Gbapeb. Worden, Concord, Hartford, Elvira, Lady, Martha, Delaware, Brighton. 

Fmmitmg. — Empire State. 
CuBKABTB. Fay'a Prolific, Red Dutch, Versailles, White Grape. 
OooeEBEBRiES. Downing, Houghton. 
BliACEBEilBies. Snyder, Taylor, Stone's Hardy, Lawton, Agawam. 

JVomisinj.— Erie, Early Harvest. 
DXWBEBBIES. Lucretia. 

Babpberkies, Black. Souhegan, Obio, Gregg. 

RABFBBBBiEa, Red. Turner, Outhbert, Brandyirine, Shaffer's Colossal. 
Stbawbebbies. Cresceut, Sharplera, Windsor Chief, Jersey Qaeen, Keatacky, 
May King, Cumberland Triamph. 

Ffomiring. Bubacb, Jesaie, Warfield, Haverland, Phillip's Seedli:^. 

WABASH COUNTY— THREE REPORTS. 

Apples. Smttmer. — Red Astracban, Summer Bambo, Early Harvest, Golden 
Sweet. 
iVominn;. — Yellow Transparent. 
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JhU.— Miideo Bludb, Dachesa of Oldenbarg, Fall Oraoge, Fall Pippin, Fa- 

meuw orSaow. 
WirtUr. — GrimeB' Ooldea, Ben DaTis, Northern Spj, Yellow BellSower, Borne 

Beauty, Wine Bap, York Imperial, Smith's Cider, White Pippin. 
Promlntig. — Pewauhee, Wealthy, Stark, Mann. 
Orabe. — Transcendent, Hyslop. 
iVomisiflff.— Whitney No. 20, 
Peaches. — Crawford Early, Foster, Amsden, Alexander, Stump, Heath Cling, 

Waterloo. 
Pldhb. Wild Goose, Lombard, Blue Damaon, Sbropshire Damson. 

Pn»ni«tn$.~-Marianna, Forest Garden. 
Pears. Clapp'a Favorite, Flemish Beauty, L. B. Jeraey, Bartlett, Bearre d'Anjou, 
Meckel. 
Pfomiiinj. —Warner. 
Chebrieb. Wabanh, Early Richmond, Montmorency. 

JVomfrinj. — Dye House. 
QuiKCES, Orange, Champion. 
Apricots. Peach. 
Grapes. Concord, Delaware, Clinton, Brighton, Hartford, Ivea' Seedling, Lady, 

Promiiing. — Pochtington, Enplre Slate, Moore's Diamond, 
CuRB4STe. Fay's Prolific, Cherry, Bed Dutch, White Grape. 
GoosBBBBRiES. HoughtoD, Downing, Mountain Seedling. 
Black BERRIES. Snyder, Taylor, Kittattnny, Agawam. 
Dewbbsries. Lucrelia. 

Raspberries Black. Gregg, Tyler, Mammoth Claster. 
Raspberries, Red. Cuthbert, Turner, Sbaffer'a Cotoaaal. 

Ftomisiiig. — Thompson's Early. 
Straweeasibs. Jersey Queen, Wilson's Albany, Crescent, Captain Jack, Sharp- 
less, James Vick, Glendale. 

Promaing. — Jessie, Bubach, Haverland, Gandy. 

WARREN COONTY— TWO REPORTS. 
APPI.E8. Sammer. — Bed Astraoban, Bed Jnne, Summer Queen. 

fo/i,— Maiden's Blush. 

Winter. — Romanslem, Winter Sweet Paradise, Rome Beauty, Jannet, North- 
ern Spy, Ben Davis, Yandevere, Yellow Bellflower. 

Chiii.— Whitney No. 20, Transcendent. 
Pears. Bartlett, L. B. Jersey. 
Cherries. Early Richmond. 
Gbafes. Concord. 
Cork ANTS. Red Dutch. 
Gooseberrifs. Downing, Houghton. 
Blackberries. Snyder. 
Rasfbbrribs, Black. Gregg. 
Raspberries, Bed. Turner. . 
Strawberries. Wilson's Albany, Green's Prolific, Crescent. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY— FOUR REPORTS. 
Apples. Sammer. — Benoni, Golden Sweet, Early Harvest, Yellow June, Bed Ab- 
trachan, Keswick Codlin, Sweet Bough, Summer Queen, Early Strawberry. 
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FalL—Wsiiea Blnsb, Kambo, Porter, Belmoot, GraTenstein, Fall Pippin, Fnll 

Wins, Hull". 
Winltr. — Qrimee' Golden, Kome Beauty, Ben Davia, titark, Wine Sap, Clayton, 
Peck's PleaBsnt, Baldwin, Janet, Qilpin, White ]*ippiti, Roman Stem, 
Jersey Black, Willow Twig, Weslfleld Beek- no-further, Milam, Grindatone 
or American Pippin. 
iVomiMJi J —Salome, Wolf River, Wealthy, Mann. 
&u6».— Transcendenl, Hughes, Whilney No. 20, 
PXACHE8. Alexander, Amaden, Hale'ii Early, Early York, Crawford Early, Craw- 
ford Late, Heath Free, Fleenor, Troth's Early, Slump, Smock, Old Miion 
Free, Ward's Late. 
pLOMa. Blue Damson, Robinson. Wild Goose, German Prune. 

Promiving. — Marianna. 
Pbabs. Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, L. B. Jersey, Dnchesa, Lawrence, Shel- 
don, Buffum. 
iVotnuinj.— Kieffer, Winter Nellis. 
Chebribs. Early May, May Duke, Governor Wood. 

Promuivg, — Lieb, Yellow Spanish, Late Dnke. 
QciHCES. Orange, Reae' Mammoth. 

Prommng. — Cham pion . 
Grapbs. Concord, Catawba, Isabella, Delaware, Clinton, Niagara, Hartford, Jef- 

PromigiTig. — Pocklington, Empire Stale, Vergennes. 
CVBBANTS. Cherry, White Grape, Red Dutch. 

Prtminng. — Fay's Prolific. 
GoosBBERBiss. Downing. Mountain Seedling, Houghton, Industry. 
Bu>CKBERHiEs. Snyder, Lawton. 

, Prwtising, — Early Harvest. 
DEWBBBKiea. Lucretia. 
RABPBBitKies, Black. Gregg, Mammoth Cluster. 

Promising.— Ohio, Soohegan. 
Raspbeeries, Bed. Shaffer's Colossal, Cuthbert, Turner, Philadelphia, Marlboro. 
Stbawbereibs. Crescent, Wilson's Albany, 8harple«s, Charles Downing, Man- 
chester, Gandy, Jessie. 

WAYNE COUNTY— FIVE REPORTS. 

Apples. iSimmer. — Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, American Summer Pearmain, 

Benoni, Kirkbridge White, Sweet Bougb, Trenton Early. 
Prommng, — Yellow Transparent. 
JibiH— Maiden Blush, Rambo, Hagloe, Fall Pippin, Duchess of Oldenburg, 

Twenty Ounce, Autumn Strawberry, Gabriel, Wealthy. 
)fin[sr.— Indiana Favorite, Roman Stem, Baldwin, Ben Davis, White Pippin, 

Wine Sap, King, Rome Beauty. Grimes' Golden, Korthem Spy, Smith's 

Cider, Tulpehocken, Vandovere. 
fVtnnwiTij. — York Imperial. 
O-ote.— Whilney No. 20, Transcendent, Hyslop. 
JVomuinsf.— Orion, Lady Elgin. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Crawford Late, Old Hiion Free, U!d Mizon Cling, 

Early York, Smock, Stump, Honest John, Ward's Lale, Morris' White, 

Lemon Cling. ■ 
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Plums. Blue Dtuuioa, Green Gage, Wild Goose, BobinMD,- Lombard, Germaa 

Prune. Marl anna. 
pBABS. Flemith Beautj, Clapp'g Favorite, Bartlett, Kieffer, Seckel, Vtor, Law- 
rence, Buffiim, Beurre d' Anjou, Dacheu, L. B. Jersey. 
Promising. — Garber. 
Chbrribs. Earlj Richmond, Uontmorency, Ha; Dahe, Koglish Morello, Gov- 
ernor Wood, Olivet. 
QuiSGEa. Orange, Champion. 

QiUTBS. Concord, Worden, Moore's Elarlj, Brighton, Niagara, Delaware, Pock- 
lington, Lad;, Martha, Ivea' Seedling, Agswam. 
iVomwinj.— Early Victor, Woodruff Eed, Empire State, Elvira. 
Cdbbants, Fay's Prolific, Red Datcb, White Grape, Veraaille«. 

Fromiemg. — W i Id er. 
GooaBBBBBiES. Dowaiog, Hoaghton, Smith'a Improved, Early Golden, 

Prominng, — Hiron's Favorite, Champion, Industry. 
Blackbekribs. Snyder, Ancient Briton, Taylor, Wallace. Kittatinny. 

JVommnj. — Erie, Early Harvest (tender), Stone's Hardy, Wilson's Early (ten- 
der.) 
Dewberries. Lucretia. 

BASFBBRRiEg, Blace. Gregg, Ohio, Sonhegan, Mammoth Clnstei^ Doollttle. 
BAEPBERBlEa, Kbd. Cathbort, Hansell, Turner, Marlboro. 

Strawbeeiiubs. Crescent, Cumberland Triumph, SharplecB, Green's Prolific, 
Charles Downing, Jersey Qaeen, Bubaoh, Jeeaie. 
Fromimng. Logan. 

WARKICK COUNTY— TWO REP0ET8. 

Apples. Sammer. — Early Harvest, Bed Astrachao, Yellow June, Summer Queen, 
Eed June. 

Promieing. — Yellow Transparent. 

i^ff.— Maiden's Blush, Rambo. 

JVinWr.— Borne Beauty, Wine Sap, Ben Davis, Vandevere. 

Promiting. — Salome. 

&oia, — Tranicendent, Hyslop. 
Peaches. Crawford Early, Crawford' Late, Stnmp, Heath Cling, Old Mixon 

Cling, Smock, Mountain Rose. 
Pluhs. Wild Goose, Robinson, Blue Damson. 

Promising. — Prunns Simoni. 
Pears. Bartlett, Kiefier. 

Promising. — Leconle. 
Cherries. Early May, Governor Wood, May Duke. 
QuiHCEB. Champion, Orange. 

Grapes. Concord, Moore's Early, Champion, Ives' Seedling, Catawba, Niagara, 
Agawam, Ulster Prolific. 

Promising. — Pocklinglon, Jefferson, Verge Qnee. 
CnBBANTB. Fay's Prolific, Cherry. 
GoosEBERBTEa. Downing. 
Blackbebries. Wilson's Early. 
Dewbebbies. Lncretia. 
Raspberries, Black. Souhegan, Gt«gg. 
Baspberribs, Red. Cuthbert, Shaffer's Colossal. 
Strawberries. Sharpless, Jantes Vicb, Wilson's' Albany, Ma; King. 

JVomwinj. — Jessie. 
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WELLS COTINTY— TWO KBPORTS. 

APPI.EB. &»ntn«r.— Bed Astrachaa, Earl; Haireat, Sweet Bough. 
F<JL—R*mbo, Maiden Blusb, Pall Wine. 

IFtiiter.— Grimes' Oolden, Northern Spy, Qrlndatone or American Pippin. 

Odig. — Traiucendent, Hyilop. 
Plcvb. Purple Gage, Wild Gooee. 
pEUts. Bartlett, Kie8er, Flemish Beanty. 
Chekkies. Earl; Mar> Olivet 

Gbapgs. Concord, Niagara, Delaware, Hoore's Earlj, Pocklington. 
Cdbbants. Cherry, Pay's Frolifie, White Grape, Bed Dutch. 
GooSKBEKRiES. Houghton, Duwning. 
Bi^CEBBKRiES. Snyder, WiUon'B Early, Kittatinny. 
Dbwberbies. Lucretia. 

Basfberbiis, Black. Gre(^, Souhegan, Ohio, Miller's Daily. 
Babpberbies, Bed. Crimson Beauty, Turner, Baton's Seedling. 
Strawberbies. Crescent, Jessie, Sharpleu, Bubach, Piper's Seedling. 

WHITLEY COUNTY— TWO REPOKTS. 

Apples. aimTner.— Early Harvest, Bed Astrachan, Sweet Boagh, Golden Sweet. 

JTui— Maiden Bloah, Fall Pippin. 

ProraUing. — Alexander, Duchess of Oldenburg, Wealthy. 

Winter. — Ben Davie, Baldwin, White Pippin, Grimes' Golden, Bhode Island 
Greening, Northern Spy. 

i^amwwij. — Hann. 
PxABS. BartleCt, Plemiifa Beauiv. 
Chbbbieb. Early Bichmond. 
QoiNCES. Orange. 
Gkapes. Concord. 
CUBRAHTS. Victoria. 

JVomisiny. — Fay's Prolific. , 

Blacebbrries. Snyder. 
BAfiPBBRBiES, Black. Gre^. 
KAaPBERBiES, Bed. Cnthbert, Turner. 
Strawberries.' Crescent, Parry, Sharpless, Bubach, Jewell. 
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Annual addi«M of retiring PrMidsDt IK 

Aeathetics, liortioDltunil 3S-41 

Aphii, remed; tor 43 

Applegate, J. P., out culture 134 

Arsenic, insecticide 167 

Aahea, lime and road du*l, iDtecticide 168 

AdaniB Countj, recommended fruits for 167 

Allen Coiinlj, recommended fruits for 168 

Beard, J., report on froits 19 

Blackberries 37, 38 

Books, horticnltnral, for Slate Ltbrar; 73 

Beard, Jonathan, frnits and how grown about New Albany 97 

Berrj basinesB in Sonlhern Indiana 141 

BortoD, J. A., Vice President, report of 146 

Benzine, insecticide 159 

Bartholomew Connty, recommended fruits for 168 

Benton Conntj, recommended fruils for 169 

Boone Coantj, recommended fruiu for 169 

Brown Countj, recommended fruits for 170 

Constitution 6-7 

Committee on Report* of Secretar; and Treasurer 12 

Committee on BeBotutions 14 

Committee on Fruit Displaj at State Fair 14 

Committee on Pteeideut'i Address 16 

Custer, L. B., report on small fraita 18 

Changee in fruits b; applicatiooB to tbe soil 42 

California, addicssbj Dr. White 18,69-66 

California, frnits of B6 

Cave at Mitchell, eicnreion to 126 

Cold storage room 139 

Coal tar, insecticide 168 

Carbolic acid, inseoticide 159 

Carbon bigulpbide, insecticide 169 

Carroll Count;, frnits of 170 
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Pasb. 

GaH Coan^, T«oomiDend«d frnila for 171 

Cl&rk CoDDtj, recommended fraila for 172 

CUj Gonn^, recommeDded fmita for 17S 

CrKwford Conntj, recommended fruita for 173 

Diitricts. 4 

DucnnioQ oa effects of poMah 47-60 

Delaware Conntj Societ;, report of 'IM 

Bavien County, recommeoded frnita for 178 

Decatur Coontj, recommeDded fmita for 173 

Dearborn County, recommended frails for 174 

Delaware County, recommended frnile for 174 

Dekalb Codd^, recommended fruits for. 176 

Dnboia Connty, recommended frDitt for. 176 

Fumaa, A., addreea of 16 

Folger, A. L., report on amall fruits . 20 

Floriata' meeting with the society 90-08 

Fruita at Greencastle 98 

Pumaa, Dr. A., address at Hitcbell 96 

Fmita eihibited at Mitchell, discussion of 118 

Furnas, Dr. A., resolutions on his removal lo California 121 

Fruits, diacuBsion of at State Fair 128-131 

Fteenor cling peach 1 29 

Floyd County Society, report ol 162 

Fayette County, recommended fruits (or 176 

Floyd County, recommended fruits for 176 

Fountain County, recommended fruits f«r 177 

Franklin County, recommended fruits for 177 

Glenn, A., report on apples SO 

Girdling, to improve and hasten maturity of fruits 68 

Grapes, discnnlon on 88-90 

Grant Connty Society, report of 164 

Gould's Manufacturing Co., spraying pumps 160 

Gibson Connty, recommended fruits for 178 

Grant Connty, recommended fruits for 178 

Greene County, recommended fruits for. 179 

Hoffinan, D. EL, report on small fruits 21 

Hattie Jones strawbeny 86 

Heeling in trees ■ . 80 

Horticulture, benefits of lo the oommanity 122 

Hampton, Jacob D., notes on fruit culture 131 

Howard County Society 153 

Hancock County Society, report of 164 

Hendricks Couaty Society, report of . . 166 

Horticultural Society at the State Fair, premiams awarded by 166 

Hamilton County, recommended fruits for 179 

Hancock County, raoommended fruits for 160 
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Harrison Conntf, recommended frails for 181 

Hendricks Gonntj, recommended fruits for ■ • ■ ISl 

Renrj Ccnntj, recommended fruits for 182 

HnntiDgton Conntj, recommended fruits for ISS 

Inseclicidee, their use, preparation and application 150-159 

Jadge appointed on frait display 12 

Johnson, Sjifester, report on small (mils 20 

Jackson Count;, recommended fruitt for ISS 

Jasper Conntj, recommended fruits for 184 

Jefferson Ooantj, recommended frn its for 184 

Jennings Coant;, recommended fruits for 185 

Johnson Countj, recommended fmits for 185 

Keroaene emulsion, insecticide 157 

Knox CoQii y recommended fruits tor 186 . 

Koacituko Cuuntj, recommended fruits for 186 

Latta, J. W., report on small fruilH 21 

little, James, device for growing peaches 31 

IJBts of fruits for different localitiet 74 

Lafnse, W. H., plnms 76 

Local meetings, Iwneflla of 125 

London purple, insecticide 1S7 

Lime, ashes and road dust, insecticides 158 

Lje, insecticide 168 

Levis's combination force pump foTspraying 163 

Lagrange County, recommended fruits for 187 

Lake County, recommended fruits for 187 

Lawrence Couuty, recommended fruits for 188 

Members, honorary 7 

HembeiB, life 7-8 

Hembera, local society 8-10 

Mann, F. I , del^ate from Illinois 14 

Maes, J. T., & Sons, report on small fruits 22 

Mitchell District Society, report of 161 

Marion County Society, report of 162 

Monroe County Society, report of '..... 168 

Martin County, recommended fruits tor 188 

Marshall Connty, recommended fruits for 180 

Marion County, recommended fruits for 189 

Miami County, recommended fruits for 190 

Monroe County, recommended fruits for 190 

Montgomery County, recommended fruita tor 191 

Morgan County, recommended fruits for 191 

Mew Albany, fruits of 97 

Notes on frait culture 131 

Kotea on forestry 133 
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Oil of pennjrojal, insecticide 15B 

Ohio Conntj, recommended fmita for 193 

Orange Conntj, recommended fraita for 193 

Owen Conntj, recommended iraile for 194 

Purdne DniTerBitj, trDBlee*! report 32 

Potatoes for seed 66 

Preminms on fruit 69 

PreipiumB awarded for belt eollectioni on fruits 73 

Plams, paper on 75 

Plunu, diacauion of 77-79-129 

Plums, BoMdsod's 128 

Peaches, reproduced from seed, Fleenor cling 129 

Potatoes at Muncie, notes on 145 

Premiums awarded bj the Hortionltural Societj at the State Fair. ■ ■ ■ ■ 16fi 

Paris green, insecticide 156 

Pjrelhenm, insecticide 158 

Perfection sprajing outfit 164 
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Posej CoDDtj, recommended fruits for 196 
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Report, Purdue Eiperiment Station 16 

Reports, sub-stations 17-23 

Baspberrj, discussion on 25-31,116-118 

Kagan, W. H., report on Pardue ^ 32 

Ragan, Prof. W. H., Address on Horticulture 60 

Report of Committee on Fruit Displaj 72 

Baspberrj, paper on 109-116 

Raspberrj, Gregg 130 

Rave, Herman, berries of Southern Indiana 141 

Report of Vice President Fint IHstrict 146 
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Ifeport of Vice Praudent Third Diatrict 140 

Beport of Vice Pratidetit Sixth DialrEct 147 

Report of W*7n« Coanty Bocietj 149 

Beport of Mitchell District Society l&l 

Beport of Harioo Coaatj Society 162 

B^^rt of Floyd County Society 162 

Beport of Uonroe Coanty Society 153 

Beport of Howard County Society 153 

Beport of Delaware County Society 164 

Beport of Hancock Coanty Society 164 

Beport of Orange County Society 164 

Iteport of Grant Conn ty Society 164 

Report of HendrEckB Coonty Society 166 

Bumsey & Co., Florida Spraying Pamp 162 

RecommcDded Frait Liatti, by coontiee 166-207 

Ripley County, recommended fraits for. 197 

Bash County, recommended fmits for 197 

Secretary's Financial Report It 

Small fraita cnltivated at Pnrdae 16-17 

Strawberries, diacDHBions on 34, 99-100 

Seedlen Frniti 36-37 

Stockbridge, Pruf. H. K, SUte Experiment Station 42 

Spraying Trcea, discuwion on 67 

Sedfwick, Isham, paper on grapes 83 

State Fair, fmita diecaned 128-131 

Sanitary Inflaence of Trees 138 

Sirawberriea at Uoncie 143 

Soft Soap and Soap^nds, insactiddea 168 

Spraying apparatos 160-166 

Scott Coanty, recommended fraits for 198 

Shelby County, recommended fruits for 198 

Spencer Connly, recommended fmita for 199 

Steuben County, recommended fraita for ■ . 199 

Sullivan Coanty, recommended fraita for 200 

tjwitierland County, recommended fraita for 201 

Treasaier'B Report IS 

Troop, Prof. J., report on experiment alationa 16 

Teas, B. Y., paper on ornamental plantiajt 38 

Time to Plant Tre« 81 

Tc&acco, insecticide 158-169 

Turpentine, insecticide 169 

Tippecanoe County, fruits recommended for 201 

Union County, fruita recommended for. 202 

Vice-Preeidents 4 

Vajen, J. H., small fruits at Mazinkuckee 26 

Vanderbnif;h Coanty, fmita recommended tor 302 

Vermillion County, fruits recommended for 202 

Vigo County, fruits recommended for . . 103 



Whit«, Prof., iQKCt peata of California 13 

Wier Brothers, report on small fraits 20 

What hortieulture U &Bd what it has done 50 

Webster, J., paper by 122 

Warder, E. H., notes on forwtry 133 

Workman, W. A., Vice President, report from 14S 

Wa^ne Connty Society, report of 149 

Webster, Prof. F. H., Insecticides 166-16B 

White hellebore, insecticide 158 

Wabash County, recommended frnits for 203 

-Warren County, recommended fruits for KM 

Washington County, recommended fruits for 204 

Wayne CoDnty, recommended fraita for 205 

Warrick Connty, recommended fruits for 206 

Wells Conntj, recommended fruits for 207 

Whitley County, recommended fruits for 207 
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